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“Rock'n Roll Machine” 


Apple introduces Desktop Movies. 


Why wait for some record company 





executive to-discover you when you 


Plug your digital camcorder 
into iMac’s FireWire’ port and 


presto. You're in show busines, CAN discover yourself—with a new 
iMac: Now you can produce your very own pro-quality 
music videos: Complete with special | ) 
effects, transitions and all kinds of 


_ cool titles. Just get the band together 





crank up the volume and start rolling 


Save your movie video as a 
QuickTime™ clip and email it 


your digital camcorder. Then launch to your worldwide fan club. 








“ 
















@ Fiving Words = the amazing iMovie software and 
@rusicvieeo 


@ Scroll with Pause 


@svoesutve lp 
@ Rolling Credits i easy as saying “Where do we sign?” 
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prepare for fame and fortune. It’s as 











Add titles to your movie like a 


pro— ina variety of styles For details, visit www.apple.com or 
call 1-800-MY-APPLE. @ Think different: 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Introducing Morph,” the new pen from Cross? It actually transforms 


you twist 
a | itself to provide unmatched writing comfort. Just twist the dial at 
— | 
——E 


the pen's center and it expands or contracts for the feel you want. 


ii morphs 


a For an even closer look, WWW.CFOSS.COM lifetime mechanical guarantee copynght AT Cross Companys 2000 
: ———— .... / 
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COMING APRIL 18TH 

SIMONE TER EMER PY MEAD MDA KC HK Adie 
WUT LUA AE TERRA UNEP LARGER OE 
DOUBLE CD JEWEL CASE EDITION 


DOUBLE CASSETTE a rtats: 


——— 


Qn sale at all = 


: ——— www.thewalllive.com 
ae Cy $ w Cc locations & CF CheckOut com “Cotembia™ and ~ Meg. US. Pat. & Te. Ott. Marca Registrada © 2000 Pink 


Pleyd Muste Limited, under license to Sony Music Entertalamert Inc. 
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| Introducing 
a shampoo that is as 
important for your style 
as your blow dryer, 
curling iron 





















or even a haircut. 










Introducing New 


Physique Shampoo. 
e Some shampoos can leave your hair 
limp or frizzy. But new Physique does not. 
e Physique Science adjusts natural 
air spaces between each strand of hair. 
e Expanding for volume. 
e Contracting for smoothness. 

e Styling starts before you even step out 
of the shower. 
Available in Volumizing, 
Smooth & Contouring, and 
Deep Hydrating. 


Physique Science gives you the style nature didn't. 


Available at the Physique stylezone in stores 
or find out more at www.physique.com 





ON NEWSSTAND COVER FLAP: D'ANGELO PHOTOGRAPH BY MARTIN SCHOELLER. AXL ROSE PHOTOGRAPH BY NEAL PRESTON/CORBIS OUTLINE, 





WHEN I THINK BACK ON ALL THE CARS I’ VE HAD SINCE HIGH 
school, it makes me smile. There was a trusty 1959 Volkswagen Bee- 
tle, an early love, but then... a 1964 Ford Econoline van with an 
eight-track tape deck and a three-speed shift on the steering column 
(“three on the tree”). She was painted appliance mint-green, which 
I thought of as middle-class camouflage, since inside it-was a full-on 
1970s hell-rolling house of subversive suburban activity. There were 
others that followed in those hazy days, a mousy white Karmann 
Ghia, a Rambler I can barely remember, but none took me so many 
places as that little green van. And there was always music, since 
there are few better places to listen than in a car. So when contribut- 
ing editor Gerri Hirshey came to us with the idea to write a history 
of cars and music, we didn’t have to be persuaded. “I was out with 
Missy Elliott and some of her friends,” says Gerri. “And these wom- 
en were discussing option packages for their cars and vans like they 
were talking about fashion or something. One of them put it to me 
like this: ‘Style is a total commitment, honey.’ ” From there, Gerri 
started thinking about it and realized that cars have been a constant 
in popular music. “I have always been a Springsteen fan,” she says, 
“and you know his work would be practically unthinkable without 
its auto references.” So it just seemed a natural - as Billy Gibbons 
says, “Is there anything beyond cars and girls in rock & roll?” See 


what else on Page 87. —RosBertT Love, Managing Editor 
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The making of Matchbox Twenty’s ona al bense PLUS: Pete 
salt pass ta Creed; No Doubt and Tina Turner live. 


W FACES: TRAVIS By Mark Binelli.................... oo Ad 
The U.K.’s most popular act has just released The Man Who stateside. 
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ANGELO By TONE 2.0 cisueksnergsneaees : di fie ena Se 
“To be onstage and people goin’, Take it off! Take i it “off oooM’m 
not no stripper. I’m uP there doin’ somethin’ I strongly believe in.” 
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The New Drug Culture: It’s all legal and parent- ssraved 
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Behind the scenes at the coolest show on television. 
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The inside story of rock’s most ; eee recive: 
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Ukiah Morrison was a baker, a waiter, a stripper, a bittendeb-i 
nude model and a personal trainer. Then he ran for City Council. 
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The rise of Dale Earnhardt Jr., NASCAR's eiscle & roll wile kid. 
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Neil Young at his: acoustic best. PLUS: Ghost Dog, Primal Scream, 


Dead Prez, the Mighty Mighty Bosstones, Ween and more. 
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COVER: Photograph of Sarah Michelle Gellar by Stewart Shining, Thousand Oaks, California, 
March 25th, 2000. Styling by Inge Fonteyne for the Agency, Hair by Oscar Blandi for Kerastase, 
Paris. Makeup by Jeanine Lobell for Stila Cosmetics. Manicure by Kristi Jones for Orly/Cloutier. 
Prop styling by Chris Gaskill for Smashbox. Top by Ralph Lauren, jeans by Billy Blues. 
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Neil Young’s most personal album in years. 


Featuring “Razor Love” and “Buffalo Springfield Again.” 


Also available on DVD and VHS: The live concert Si/ver & Gold 


Album In Stores April 25th 


Available at 


www.neilyoung.com www.repriserec.com  — c2000Reprisenecoris Pid 
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YOU STILL LOOK FOR TROUBLE ON FRIDAY NIGHTS. 
JUST NOT ITH A BUNCH OF GUYS. 








it’s more fun when you remember it... Drink responsibly. 
©2000, Tequila Sauza, S.A. de C.V., 40% Alc. by Vol. (80 Proof), | 
Imported from Mexico. Allied Domecq Spirits, USA, 


Westport, CT 06880 100% PURE AGAVE TEQUILA 
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’'N SYNC 


CAN'T FIGURE OUT WHICH IS 

I more offensive: demeaning cov- 

er shots of women’s breasts or nau- 

seating profiles of dweebs like ’N 

Sync [RS 837]. OK, I give. Bring 
on the tits. 

Dave HANSEN 

Sammamish, Washington 


THOUGHT YOUR MAGAZINE 
was my last safe haven from 
this booming world of boy bands 
and teen pop. It appears that | 
was mistaken. Now | really feel 
like I’m living in the damn Dis- 
ney Channel. 
P.S.: Britney Spears pictorials 
are still OK (just being honest). 
Nick WILson 
Lafayette, Indiana 


pierre YOU FOR FINALLY 
getting your act together and 
putting the fab guys of 'N Sync 
on your cover. While some 
groups are getting caught up in 
the media-contrived competition 
and making cheap jabs at other 
groups, 
give adamn. As JC put it, “The 
good groups stick around, and 
the other stuff fades away.” Well, 
'N Syne definitely aren't going to 
be fading anytime soon. As long 
as they keep making good music 
and being their fun, goofy selves, 


ROLLING STONE, May 11, 2000 





'N Syne simply don't | 


then I for one will continue eat- 
ing it up with a spoon. 

JENNIFER NGUYEN 

Great Falls, Virginia 


E, AS “ROLLING STONE” 

Ww reders. still like politics, 

rock, and issues of substance and 

importance. Please remember this 

the next time you invite five fu- 
ture janitors for a photo shoot. 

Davip CARROLL 

Windsor, Virginia 


HE MORE I HEAR AND 

learn about 'N Syne, the 

more I grow to admire and appre- 
ciate the Backstreet Boys. 

MEGAN CLONTZ 

Austin, Texas 


| AM A TWENTY-EIGHT- “~YEAR- 
old female who resented being 
from the same town as “’N 
Stink” (as the local nonbelievers 
like to call them), 

I have to honestly say, how- 
ever, that after reading Anthony 
Bozza’s in-depth article about 'N 
Sync, | am a newborn fan of this 
group. Note to’N Sync: You have 
earned my respect, gentlemen; 
kudos on grabbing the business 
by the balls — but please lose the 
glitter jackets, 

APARNA SHARAN 
Orlando, Florida 


























M I THE ONLY THIRTY- 

something out there who had 

to pull out a subscription card pic- 

turing an old Backstreet Boys cov- 

er and compare it to the cover pho- 

to of 'N Sync just to figure out 
which band is which? 

GINA SULLIVAN 

Avon Lake, Ohio 


STEELY DAN 


7’, J Ione YOU FOR THE 
A, J totally satisfying article and 
f ; 


interview with Steely 
Dan [RS 837]. Asa long- 
time fan of the band and 
reader of ROLLING 
STONE, I think Alec Wilkinson’s 
observations and insights did Fagen 
and Becker justice. A new release 
and an article inside one week’s 
time: You can buy a thrill (and even 
have it delivered)! 


—. 


Jupy NEDELL 
Highland Beach, Florida 


] LOST MY VIRGINITY TO 
Steely Dan. OK, so it was to 
The Nightfly and Aja, and not to 
Donald and Walter in person. 
Still, I’d always fantasized about 
getting to know the men who 
helped “make my wildest dreams 
come true”! Now happily married 
with three children, I nonetheless 





laughed naughtily as I ripped off 
the shrink-wrap that separated me 
from their new CD, and I locked | 
myself in my room as soon as my 
ROLLING STONE arrived, de- 
vouring each precious tidbit about 
them in blissful privacy. 








ANARCHISTS 

OLLING STONE” DESCRIBED 
R the Out of the Fog Organic 
Coffeehouse as “ground zero for 
Eugene’s thriving anarchist popula- 
tion” [“Swamp’s Last Day on 
Earth,” RS 837]. In reality, the anar- 
chists show up only when there’s a 
press conference, Like spiders, they 
seem to prefer to be in trees in the 
woods — maybe journalists are their 
moths. The Fog does support ef- 
forts to fight the World Trade Or- 
ganization and to halt the corporate 
grab of the world’s resources. We 
believe humans need to take better 
care of the garden, this planet that 
our species is mistreating. But this 
is where we separate from the anar- 





chists: We believe in nonviolence 
and responsibility. We need mod- 
els, information and discussion. 
Out of the Fog is a place where we 
try to bring it all together. 
DAHINDA MEDA 
Out of the Fog Organic Coffeehouse 
Eugene, Oregon 


HE IDEA THAT THE AVER- 
i ere reader of ROLLING 
STONE cares at all about a bunch of 
punk anarchists is laughable. The 


average readers of this magazine are 


_ the exact people Swamp and his co- 


KAREN MAZER 


Baltimore, is iaall 





— 
Subscribe, renew, ew, give a gift. 
Check out our great online offers. 
Find instant gratification and get 
free stuff. Click on SUBSCRIBE « on 


Stone.com. 
“our home page, at page, at Relings } 


horts are fighting. 
Tom MoLony 
DeKalb, Illinois 


MOVIES 
HERE'S ONLY ONE REASON 
I renew my subscription to a 
magazine that frames Britney 
Spears in kiddie-porn photo 
spreads, celebrates the Backstreet 












Boys dropping their drawers and 
trots out the foil-wrapped baked 
potatoes of cover boys ’N Sync. I’m 
shelling out seventeen bucks every 
year for two or three precious pages 
an issue, and Peter Travers’ whip- 
smart Oscar roundup [RS 837] se- 
cures next year's renewal. As al- 
ways, he’s well worth it. 
AMANDA SCHURR 
Sarasota, Florida 


SNO-CORE 2000 

SAW SNO-CORE 2000 IN 

Portland, Oregon, and my ex- 
perience of Incubus’ live perform- 
ance couldn’t have been any more 
different from your review 
[ Performance, RS 837]. I find it in- 
teresting that you suggest Incubus 
are derivative of any of their peers, 
because the fact is that their materi- 
al really represents all that is great 
about the metal/hip-hop hybrid. 
Your review of System of a Down 
was right on the money. But omut- 





ting Mr. Bungle is a sin punishable 
by death. You should be commend- 


ed and ashamed. 
Jerr HILL 


Portland, Oregon 


CORRECTION 


We mistakenly reported that the 
father of ’N Sync’s Chris Kirk- 


| patrick, Byron L. Kirkpatrick, is 
| deceased [RS 837.] He is, in fact, 


_ alive and well. We regret the error. 
} 


Address your correspondence to the 
Letters Editor, ROLLING STONE, 1290 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY to104-0298. By fax: 212-767-8214. By 
e-mail: letters(@rollingstone com, Letters 
must include an address and a daytime 
telephone number, and may be edited for 
space and clarity, 


| Change: your urmalling address, a 
order back issues or tell us 
about delivery pr problems ‘online. 
Click ons SU JBSCRI BE on our 
ho 'e page, at Ro lings ne. 
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Height-adjustable front seats. 
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15” steel wheels with full covers 
chrome interior accents 

air conditioning 

center front sun visor 

blue back-lit instrumentation 
dual front airbag supplemental restraints* 
clear lens halogen headlamps 
anti-theft alarm system 

trunk tie-down points 
european side blinker lights 
child safety locks on rear doors 


adjustable intermittent windshield wipers 


TS cee, SN en mR ar re rs re ee ee ee Tee 


Just one of over 40 features now standard 
on the Volkswagen Jetta. 
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laser beam-welded, fully galvanized steel body 
eight-speaker cassette stereo system 
dual illuminated vanity mirrors 
front/rear disc brakes 

three rear headrests 

door entry lights 

ABS brakes 

power door locks 

daytime running lights 

5-speed manual transmission 

energy -absorbing door padding 

interior releases for gas flap and trunk 
dual side-impact airbag supplemental restraints” 
trunk-mounted cd changer brackets 
heated remote exterior mirrors 
front/rear floor mats 

metallic paint 

full size spare tire 

power outlet in trunk 

adjustable locking headrests 

remote transmitter for locking system 
60/40 split folding rear seat 

side storage nets in trunk 

rooftop whip antenna 

flush-closing ventilation ducts 

three rear three-point safety belts 
power-assisted rack and pinion steering 
folding, center cut ignition keys 

wider track/wheelbase 

pollen, dust and odor filter 

stainless steel trunk edge protection 
telescoping, height-adjustable steering column 


1800 DRIVE VW o WWW.vWw.com 


Drivers wanted. 
The Jetta. 
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when Chris 
from Kid ’N 
Play said to 
get rid of the 





was time for 


a change. 


—CHRIS 


KIRKPATRICK 
of ’N Sync 



















REVIN MAZUR (HANSON); FRANK MICELOTTA/IMAGE DIRECT (SPRING BREAK); [JOHN SPELLMAN/RETNA (KIRKPATRICK) 


braids that it 
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Sisué § Kids 
“Everybody was just wasted,” 
NK of MT'V’s Spring Break 
2000 in Canctn. “All day and all 
night.” The twenty-year-old Pink 
abstained (didn’t anyone tell her 


said PI 


the drinking age in Mexico is eigh- 


teen?), though she did visit Sefior 
Frog’s, where scantily clad binge- 
drinking gringos got down to 

y's “Thong Song.” “You 
just can’t get that song out of 
your head,” said Pink, who per- 














formed pe. with Sisq6, 


inch ) ce che ee des 
bauched, ‘thong -filled weekend. 
Stars including American Pie hot- 

2A REIDand DA\ . 
ipiayee celebrity strip 
poker, ands 
anointed the bes sa queen see 
spring break in a truly sick: 


pageant. But it was | 


tie 


“He’s the 
‘st guy I’ve ever met.” 
‘lwo words, buuud-dy: Jury Duty. 


who stole Pink’s heart: 














Hanson’ § Coming- “Out 


< As industry honchos and | 

‘| clogged the balcony and Bes 
contest winners crowded the stage of 
New York’s intimate Bowery Ballroom, 
the brothers HANSON premiered songs 
from their harder-rocking second al- 
bum, This Time Around. Girls danced and 
shrieked, but the muscle upstairs needed 
coaxing. “All the label people — quit 
putzin’ around and do some damage!” 
shouted ISAAC, the eldest, before the 
boys encored with "MMMBop.” “When 
you've got people in the industry at the 
show,’ said middle brother TAYLOR after- 
ward, ‘they're really aware of what you're 
doing. “Uh-oh,” said ZAc.“On ‘In the 
City,’ | really started to screw it up bad.” 
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| Rotten int Big Apple nication need not be institution- scene. See: the young, unfamous 
alized”), as well as a new Sex and hot BILLY IDOL and 
ISTOL JOHNNY f Pistols documentary, The Filth SIOUXSIE SI mM pope! See: Sid 
TEN ner Mantatear ona cm and the Fury. The documentary is | Vicious ned off spit inter- 
ble-decker bus to promote his actually the second Pistols views! Hear: Rotten’s vitriolic 
A B- -Boy S No- Name Game new VHi show, Rotten TV movie from director Julien Tem- | narration! Witness: Rotten’s sen- 
(which Johnny describes mod- le (the first was The Great Rock sitive side! (He cries.) “This film 
¥ For the love of God, does it ever end? A.J. Mc i, the estly as “essential viewing for : Roll Swindle), and it’s brim- must be seen if you 2 to ever un- 
Ep underpublicized member of theB (STREE those interested in how commu- | ming with brutish, nasty, never- | derstand anything about human 
al eae a L.A.’s Wiltern Theater as the anony- before-seen footage from the beings and the music industry,” 
mous alter egoJOHNNY NO NAME , proceeding to give his early days of the London punk says Rotten. “Reality bites.” 


teen fans a olntesee tour (with Lees of raunch rock 
and A geen his wi gers des covers of STONE TEMP 
PILOTS, WILD CHERRY and RAGE AGAINST THE MA 
CHINE Tetris" ‘a totally different person, said A,J., de 
spite an inexplicable penchant for busting out B-Boy 
B sides. No Name is a dead-on mimic when it comes to vo- 
calists, but what's up with his speaking voice, a Brit-goes- 
Nashville amalgam of twang and Austin Powers-isms? 
(“Y'all be cool, be real and be-haaave, baby.”) Nobody heard 
it, though, over the screams for the arrival of fellow B-Boy 
HOWIE D. for an encore duet of the COMMODORES 
“Brick House.” Some yelled, “A.J.,” others yelled, “Johnny,” 
but by the end, the two were so merged that probably 
only his mommy-manager could tell the difference. 


Johnny No Name gets his groove on with A.J.’s mom, Denise McLean. 
















Keep on Pickin’ talents on World Musette, anew album by the French 


retro-jazz group Les Primitifs du Futur. Says Crumb, 
Y In Terry Zwigoff’s award-winning 1994 documen- perhaps defensively, “One of the greatest bagpipe 








tary, Crumb, you might remember seeing ROBERT players, Bouscatel, was a crazy lowlife character. Even 
FR surrounded by his collection of vintage the most masterful Irish fiddlers were often alcoholic 
78-rpm records, testaments to his obsession with bums.” As for keeping up with his band mates, 
Twenties and Thirties discs. You might not remem- Crumb adds, “It was torture, because they were all 
ber, though, that Crumb, most famous for his outra- better musicians than me. Really embarrassing. I’d be 
geous Zap Comix, is also a proficient banjo and man- stumbling along; they were very nice and very patron- 
dolin player. He now shares his artistic and musical izing. You know, “Yes, Robert, you did very well.’” 





Right: Crumb (left) and guitarist 
Dominique Cravic. Below: Cover art. 



































“You know, I would j just fall 


over with fe.” 


—JOHN PAUL JONES 
on the thought of playing only Led Zeppelin songs on his tour 
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For the Roses 


Y The twenty-fifth-anniversary 
celebration of Bread and Roses - 
a Bay Area charity that brings 
entertainment to hospitals, pris- 
ons and nursing homes — featured 
longtime supportersBONNIE 


¢ m CLA AI 


eS 
RAT '' JALAIYVN DAVYY NE OVE 
’ ~_ai mPArSD tv . 

4 2.3% i? 
VAN 1?) EL AKIO 


OFFERSON andFATHER 





BIRTHDAYS 


Cl. “I’ve helped 
over the years because Bread and 
Roses goes where there’s Jell-O,” 
quipped the former SNLer. “You 
know, like, hospitals.” After 
blowing away the audience with 
a solo acoustic rendition of 
“Born in the Country,” Raitt de- 
clared, “Twenty-five years of 
anything is a good thing.” (Um, 
does that apply to her hairdo?) 
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Jay Leno, 50 (4/28/50) 


Uma Thurman, 30 (4/29/70) 
Jeff Timmons, 27 (4/30/73) 
James Brown, 67 (5/3/33) 
Frankie Valli, 63 (5/3/37) 











Michelle Pfeiffer, 42 (4/29/58) 


Tammy Wynette, 58 (5/5/42) 
George Clooney, 39 (5/6/61) 
Bob Seger, 55 (5/6/45) 
Enrique Iglesias, 25 (5/8/75) 
Billy Joel, 51 (5/9/49) 
Donovan, 54 (5/10/46) 
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backed by a jazz ensemble, 
stretched out on “My Funny 
Valentine.” The surprises: im- 
promptu comedy fromROBIN 


WILLIAMS and a Bob Dylan 


look-alike (Baez in disguise) 
whining “Blowin’ in the Wind.” 
Clockwise from top left: Doobie 
Brother Keith Knudsen, Guido Sar- 
ducci, Doobie Brother Tom Johns- 
ton, Raitt, Bread and Roses director 
Mimi Farina, Scaggs and Williams 





Master P, 30 
April 2gth, 1970 
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Willie Nelson, 67 
| April 30th, 1933 




















Having Some Fun in New York 


A “Hello, New York,” said LOt , kicking off a three- 
night small-club stand at the cramped and sweaty Knit- 
ting Factory. The awesome two-hour set highlighted Reed's 
latest offering, Ecstasy. The audience swayed and head- 
bopped while Reed guided his hard-rocking band through 
the ripe material. As the crowd murmured, “Lou, Lou,” a few 
clever souls started chanting, “Bruce, Bruce.” A playful and 
upbeat Reed responded, “We pay to have at least seven 
assholes from New Jersey.” Reed’s guitar playing never 
sounded stronger as he weaved in classics like “The Blue 
Mask” and “Romeo Had Juliette,” ending the night with 
the Velvet masterwork “Sweet Jane.” “I did that for the 
fans,” Reed said later. “I thought they'd enjoy it. It was fun.” 


Fu Fighters 


< “The kids were jumping all 








over the place, landing and diving 
onstage,” said FU f “AU curu 
SCOTT HILL after an intense sold- 
out gig at the Wetlands in New 
York. Fu’s turbocharged freeway 
rock propelled the crowd through 
“Godzilla” and “No Dice,” the 
latter title yanked from Fast Times 
at Ridgemont High. “Any movie 
with a biker, band or kids with 
drugs at a party,” says Hill, “we 


get big inspiration from that.” 


Fu frontman Hill (left) and guitarist 
Brad Davis get their headbang on. 
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JAY BLAKESBERG (BREAD AND ROSES) 


{ANCHU) 























clothing worn by 
the cast of Roswell 
on The WB. 
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available at 


ageeyc 


select stores only levi.com 
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s APRIL =STF: CALENDAR 
CYPRESS HILL ANASTACIA © HOKU « WEEN 
7 at, MIGHTY MIGHTY BOSSTONES 
SKULL & BONES , 
Features “Rock Superstar". “Rap Superstar” BILLY pes Sree ININITC 
$14.99 CD COLLIN RAYE 
| MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE 2 SOUNDTRACK 
The latest release from hip hop’s Latin linguists is an epic FAMILY VALUES TOUR 1999 
2-CD set. Disc 1 boasts their trademark style, while Disc 2 HANSON * BAD RELIGION 
showcases their new live rock sound, featuring members 
of Fear Factory & Rage Against The Machine. WHITNEY HOUSTON 
WHEREHOUSE MUSIC EXCLUSIVE!!! FIVE ¢ DJ QUIK ¢ MxPx 
Get a FREE 2-track C Hill CD BRITNEY SPEARS ¢ PEARL JAM 
ue rack Sypress 1 BIG TYMERS * DEF SQUAD 
with purchase of Skull & Bones. FELICITY, VOL. 2 SOUNDTRACK 
: a While supplies last. 
oh ea | Bh se GLORIA ESTEFAN « EMINEM 
7 AN ey fa) N\yAN eS TUESDAY, APRIL 25TH! A*TEENS ¢ ERYKAH BADU 
| ALS | VN volt |:{e), 0) 





EN VOGUE « DON HENLEY 


DEFTONES « k.d. LANG 
MADONNA « K'S CHOICE 
EAGLE EYE CHERRY 
OUTKAST e NEXT 
KELLY PRICE ¢ DJ CLUE 
DURAN DURAN e JODECI 
| Le) > Gt i Ri colo) Be 
. Emotional Prime Cuts Makin’ ive is Good For You JAYO FELONY « BON JOVI 
$12. 99 CD == [— = |= jf eo ma) hd [a= b= | ee oo] ERIC CLAPTON 
a - . ARETHA FRANKLIN 
WESTSIDE CONNECTION 
SADE e LIL' KIM 
KEITH SWEAT « SNOOP DOGG 
WYCLEF JEAN « LIMP BIZKIT 
Release dates subject to change. 
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~—TONI BRAXTON | _ NEIL YOUNG 
Fear Of Flying The Heat Silver & Gold 
$13.99 CD $14.99 CD $13.99 CD 





Call 1°¢800° WHEREHOUSE for locations. Learn more about these 
albums before you buy ‘em at our new website CheckOut.com. 
Hundreds of titles 


a=) | $20 day! 
LS LOLLY pa 


STORES OPEN AT 8 A.M. ON 
& CheckOut.com interviews - previews - reviews TUESDAYS, SO YOU CAN GET 
Cassettes available on most releases. Sale ends Monday, May ist. #200532 THESE NEW RELEASES ee 
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“T look forward to the day record companies are obsolete.” 














Matchbox Twenty Times Two 


Rob Thomas and band 


put the finishing touches. 


on their second album 


BY JENNY ELISCU 


“HAT DO YOU DO AFTER YOU’VE 


sold 10 million records, played better 

) than 600 shows in three years and, in 

/ , your spare time, written a Grammy- 
winning Number One single with Carlos Santana? 
Retire to a houseboat on a lake just north of Atlanta to 
write more songs, of course. At least that’s what Rob 
Thomas and Matchbox Twenty did last summer. “It 


was killing us,” Thomas says of the 
touring schedule after the release of 
Yourself or Someone Like You. “We 
just wanted the record to go away. 
And after a while, it was like, ‘Jesus, 
we're going away for a long time.’ " 

After a nine-month break to relax 
and write songs, Thomas teamed up 
with Matt Serletic, who also pro- 
duced Matchbox Twenty’s debut 
and is affectionately referred to by 
the band as its sixth member. The 
two moved into a cabin in North 
Carolina and then hooked up with 
the rest of the band to rehearse. In 
August the group entered Serletic’s 
Atlanta studio and spent the next 
several months recording their sec- 


ond album, Mad Season by Matchbox 
Twenty, due on May 23rd. 

“On the last album it was like. 
‘These are Rob's songs, let's just 
play them,’ " says drummer Paul 
Doucette, a friend of Thomas’ 
since they played together in the 
pre-Matchbox Twenty band Tabi- 
tha’s Secret. Guitarist Adam Gav- 
nor says that this time they felt 
more at ease building on Thomas’ 
melodies ~ “the unrefined dia- 
monds,” he glibly calls them. 

“It takes « while for five people 
to make the same noise — to get to- 
gether and head in the same di- 
rection, says the newly svelte 
Thomas, puffing on « Marlboro 


/ 


Light in the lounge of Atlanta's 
Four Seasons hotel, where the band 
stayed while preparing for its up- 
coming club tour. “When we start- 
ed, we were making the record that 
we thought Matchbox Twenty 
should sound like. Now, we had 
been on the road and protected each 
other and hated each other and had 








Labels to Artists: We Own You 


Washingtons sneak attack against artists 


NGERED AT THE TAC 
tics of record-company 
lobbyists 1n obtaining new 


legislation that may allow labels to 
yermanently retain rights to their 
pe ‘ 


tists’ work, a group of musicians 
artist: 


lLJon Henley ind Sherv! 


led hy 


oalition ane 
row 


s torming 
ro employ tts own lobbyists 
L).¢ 


artistic CommMunNniIT\ 


plans 
iy Washington, 
‘Ins rime rhe 


ked atrer 1ts OWN nterests, Von 
LOOKE ‘ 


Henley cold ROLLING STONE. 
“We've always been quick to orga 
nize tor the environment or for hu- 
man rights or tor charities, but we 
haven't done a damn thing to orga: 
nize for ourselves 

The artists sre was sparked by 
last-minute congressional amena 
ment iothe .opvright Act tast 
November, reclassitving sound re 
ordings us “work tor hire Pre 


viously, ownership of master re 


cordings reverted to the artist af- 
ter thirty-five years. If recordings 
ire Works for hire, however, a label 
could potentially rerain perma 
nent ownership. 

“TL look torward to the day record 
companies are obsolete.” says Hen 
iev ‘We ve 


ized for 


Veen getting sodom 


vears. Warner has mac 
iround a half-billion dollars on the 
hagles recordings, and i's time 


xotrthem back tor my | Cont, on 40 


_ 
———e 
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every emotional high point or low 
point that we could have together - 
we felt like a band.” 

“I think they were thrilled and a 
little overwhelmed,” Serletic says 
of the band’s mood upon starting 
work on Mad Season. “| think they 
felt the pressure of, ‘Everybody 
loves the first record - what are we 
going to do now?’ ” 

Doucette, generally the first to 
pipe up on any subject, admits, “| 
was scared that we would make the 
same record again.” Gaynor, mean- 
while, says he worried that by trv 
ing to do something different, the 
band would abandon the “Rob me!- 
odies” that made songs like “Push, 
“3 AM” and “Real World” huge ra- 
dio hits. “He shits hooks,” Gaynor 
says. Laughing, Thomas responds, 
“It's a problem with my diet.” 

From sunny numbers 
“Black and White People 


has faint echoes of the Beatles in 


like 


which 


fluence that the band says was one 
ot the album's reference poimn#s. lo 


the lighthearted ballad “Last Beau 


Kyle Cook, Brian Yale, Doucette, 
Thomas, Gaynor and producer Serletic 
(from left) in Atlanta, September 1999 


tiful Girl” and the moody first sin- 
gle, “Bent,” Mad Season doesn’t de- 
part from Yourself ar Someone Like 
You but does up the ante. Thomas 
wrote on piano instead of guitar, 
which he says helped avoid some of 
the repetitiveness of the songs on 
Yourself. The addition of horns and, 
on “You Won't Be Mine,” 


chestra provides more sonic heft. 


an or- 


Despite the accolades he’s re- 
ceived tor “Smooth” and a recent 
call trom Elton John collaborator 
Berme Taupin asking for help writ- 
ing a song, Thomas isn't counting 
his platinum records betore they're 
smelted. He's aware that the likeli- 
hood of another to million-selling 
album is slim. and he seems liber- 
ited by thar tact: “!l can't go up 
trom here, really. Sots kind of 4 
good position 1O be tn. | don t have 
to be at the top of the neap. \s long 


as Um in the heap, ’ ) 
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ffy Up Close 


Now that you know the 
story of how Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer went 
from B-movie to TV sen- 
sation, you can see ex- 
clusive behind-the- 
scenes shots of the cast 


Bu 





10,000 Reviews! 


Access album reviews from the pages 
of ROLLING STONE and listen to 
accompanying sound samples on 
RollingStone.com. Click on DISCOGRA- 
PHY in the artist-minisites area to read 
raves and disses of your favorite 
bands’ albums. If you don’t agree with 
our assessments, post your own re- 
views on our message boards. 


MP3 of the Day 


Every day we spotlight a different MP3, 
handpicked by ROLLING STONE editors, 
to bring you the best new music. Post 
your tracks on RollingStone.com to 
see one of your songs become an 
Editors’ Pick. While you're in the MP3 
section, download MP3s by artists 
such as Eminem, Alanis Morissette 
and Elvis Costello. 


Get Intimate With 
Chris Cornell 


Learn everything you ever wanted to 
know about the former Soundgarden 
frontman ina stream- 
ing-video presentation. 
Chris Cornell talks about 
his songwriting process 
and discusses why he’s 
always been enthralled 
by “somber music.” Also, 
catch an intimate glimpse of Cornell 
performing at a recent sound check, 


What's Your 
Rock 10? 


Click on TRIVIA in your favorite 


artists’ RollingStone.com minisites to 
test your knowledge. Find out which 
of the Red Hot Chili Peppers’ mothers 
sings backup vocals on “Under the 
Bridge,” what Mariah Carey's nick- 
name was in high school and what 
“DMX” stands for. While you're there, 
post some brain teasers of your own. 


RollingStone.com 
AOL keyword: Rolling Stone 
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What makes a suitable hip-hop mate? A lot of rappers are offering 
some specifics in their latest singles. “Not every hot boy drives an 
$430,” says Eve, “and not every ryde-or-die chick rocks Prada suits and 
has icy chains.” Here are a few other points of view. —KATHRYN FARR 








| 





ARTIST 


PROFILE 


DISTINGUISHING 
CHARACTERISTICS 


SEXUAL PROWESS 


suf Do It the Hot Way 


Missy “Misdemeanor” Elliott, 
featuring Nas, Eve and Q-Tip 


"A hot boy, a rock boy, a fun toy” 


He totes a Glock, lives alone, likes a 
girl who can cook. 


He's “slightly bugged out, fuck 
with his tongue out.” 


He's “playin’ hardball with those 


"| deal with long shafts that keep a 


“Y'all be drivin’ Lexus jeeps and the 


Benz jeeps and the Lincoln jeeps... 


Jaguars and the Bentleys and the 


MONEY 

platinum Visas.” 
JEWELRY/ICE N/A 
BODY 

long blast.” 
CAR 

Rolls-Royce.” 
OK IN A JAM? 


NEED NOT APPLY 


“Ain't afraid to stop a cat, plus pop 
a cat.” 


Backsliders; “Don't dis me, don't 
trick me." Says Missy: “The song re- 
flects half of what I'm looking for in 
a guy. | also look for someone who's 
funny and smart and trustworthy.” 


“| Need a Hot Girl” 


Hot Boys, featuring Big Tymers 
“A project bitch, a hood-rat bitch” 


Selfless. “Fuck-up, she confess. . .. 
The police kick in the door, she take 
the charge.” 


“On the down low for her nigga, 
she a nasty bitch.” 


Allowed to shop. “Give my ho ten 
G's, tell her spend the shit.” 


“She got the matchin’ Roley, and 
she got the matching minks for 
the winter,” 


Flexible. “You need a hot one, | got 
one/| take it and bend/Shake it 
down/Break it down with me and 
a friend.” 


“My hot girl ride a Lexus coupe” 
and “got the brand-new Rover.” 


“If a bitch get outta line, she a 
violent ho.” 


Snobs. “We don't like no classy 
chick,” explains Big Tymer Bryan 
“Baby” Williams. “We want a phet- 
to broad.” 


“That’s What I’m Looking For” 


Da Brat 


“Rag-wearing soldiers...thatlove | “Achick that ryde ordie.” Says Eve: 


to watch the dough stack.” 


"Keep a big bankroll and a bag of 
weed.” 


“When it's time to go down, they 
ain't scared to freak.” 


He “need to know how to surround 
a bitch with stability.” 


“Flip out your wrists, ... I'm fixing to 
know if you can afford to cop a cou- 
ple dem thangs for your girl to rock.” 


Eligible for rewards. “If he act right, 
he can hit it from behind,” 


Part of Brat’s motorcade. “They fol- 
low me when | drive in the Range 
and wait for me to finish perform- 
ing backstage.” 


“If it's time to lick shots, he don't 
choke.” 


Those who aren't 100 percent dedi- 
cated, “I'm looking for a thug that'll 
kill for Brat and make million-dollar 
deals for Brat, and pay some of the 
bills for Brat and just chill with Brat.” 


“Ryde or Die, B****” 


The Lox, featuring Drag-On and Eve 


“They do exist —they’re rare.” 


“smoke (hy]dro, drink liquor”; “got 


| the brand-new spring Prada shit in 
| the fall.” 


“Gave head ‘cause the movie was 
wack.” 


| “She bought mea Polo coat anda 
| couple of Timbs.” 


“Fuck diamonds, all they really 
want is rough-ass sex.” 


“Don't matter what size panties, 
fitting her small.” 


“| push a Cadillac truck with my 
friends in the back.” 


| “You don’t wanna see me bangin’ 


the left, hittin’ the gas, that bitch out 
the window poppin’ heat in yo’ ass.” 


Devoted moms. “Have em doing 
drive-bys, shit they never did, for- 
getting about their kids.” 
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D.C. LEGISLATION 
[Cont. from 29] grandchildren.” 
The work-for-hire issue could 
have major ramifications for artists 
and record companies in the future. 
And it has awakened artists to the 
need for their interests to be voiced 
in Washington ~ particularly as the 
explosion of the Internet blurs the 
contours of the music business. 
Henley, along with Crow, has 
sent a letter to approximately too 
artists and managers seeking their 


STONE 


DAILY 


Get the latest music news, CD 
reviews, MP3s, video links and 
contest information — and a nightly 


schedule of the best televised music 
— delivered free to your e-mail box 
daily. Connect to music’s important 
events by signing up on our home 
page at RollingStone.com. 









participation in the new advocacy 
group. Billy Joel, James Taylor and 
Mary Chapin Carpenter are among 
its first members, Henley says. 

The group’s first order of busi- 
ness is likely to focus on public hear- 
ings tentatively slated for May 25th 
that will deal with the work-for-hire 
issue. Under copyright law, a work 
for hire is a work done by an em- 
ployee and is either a contribution to 
a collection or a collaboration with- 
out a single author, such as a motion 
picture. In the music business, there 
is disagreement over whether an 
artist’s recordings should be consid- 
ered work for hire: Some believe the 
process is not akin to the collabora- 
tion in a movie; others say defining 
a recording as a work for hire is a 
way to assure that engineers, pro- 
ducers or session players will not 
claim authorship. 

The hot point, however, is what a 
work for hire can’t do. Under the re- 
vised Copyright Act of 1976, which 
went into effect in 1978, authors have 
the right to reclaim their work after 
thirty-five years unless it’s al work 


tor hire. Potentially, without the re- 





classification of recordings, owner- 
ship could revert to artists beginning 
in 2013, forcing labels to renegotiate 
for any they want to retain. This is 
viewed by some artists as the reason 
that the record industry’s lobbying 
group, the Recording Industry As- 
sociation of America, successfully 
sought the provision. 

Aside from the implications of 
the provision, the RIAA has drawn 
criticism for the way the change 
was enacted: The amendment was 
inserted, without debate, into a 
1,740-page omnibus appropriations 
bill in one of the last days of Con- 
gress’ first session. Additionally, 
Mitchell Glazier, who was instru- 
mental in approving the work-for- 
hire language for the House Intel- 
lectual Property Subcommittee 
while serving as its chief counsel, 
subsequently joined the RIAA asa 
lobbyist. “The way this came down 
was shocking,” says Lisa Alter, a 
copyright attorney specializing in 
music with the New York firm of 
Shukat Arrow Hafer & Weber. 
“We were in the dark.” 

While the RIAA continues to 


champion the changes, its presi- 
dent, Hilary Rosen, has supported 
holding public hearings on the is- 
sue. Rosen, who characterizes the 
provision as a technical rather than 
a substantive change, remains 1n fa- 
vor of it but has come to appreciate 
the angry reaction of artists and 
managers. “I’m surprised by peo- 
ple’s willingness to believe the 
worst, but I'm sympathetic to the 
buttons this pushed,” says Rosen. 
Whether the provision stands or 
is removed, it may prove to be the 
issue that spurs rock performers to 
lobby for their own interests -— and 
that could prove far more nettle- 
some to the RIAA. “In the near fu- 
ture,” Henley and Crow wrote to 
prospective group members, “there 
will not only be issues of copyright 
ownership, but a host of other con- 
cerns such as marketing, distribu: 
tion, performance rights and ‘gate- 
The 


companies tor which Wwe rec ord are 


keeping’ in cyberspace. .. 


certainly not going to do what ts 
best for us If we don’t stand up 
for ourselves, nobody else ts going 


to do it for us.” —FRED GOODMAN 





ns 04 LLIOT: JONATHAN MANNION (HOT BOYZ); STEPHEN MCBRIDE (DA BRAT) 
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OR LABEL PRESIDENT 
fF Barry Weiss and a handful 

of other Jive Records big- 
wigs, the celebration began the 
night before the SoundScan chart 
officially revealed that ’N Sync’s 
No Strings Attached had sold 
2.4 million copies in its first week 
~ the best first-week-sales show- 
ing in history. “We went to the 
Palm for dinner, had some lobsters 
and shook our heads in disbelief,” 
Weiss says. “We thought, ‘Look at 
us five schmucks around the table 
- we just made history.’ ” 

In a way, it was déja vu all over 
again. Jive also made history last 
May, when the Backstreet Boys 
trumped Garth Brooks’ first- 
week-sales record by moving 


’'N Sync at the “No Strings Attached” 
release party in New York, March 21st 
1.1 million copies of Millennium. 
But the ’N Sync figure - more 
than double BSB’s - makes that 
landmark seem as quaint as last 
year’s fastest Pentium chip. No 
Strings Attached continued its 
blockbuster sales in its second 
week, selling 811,000 copies. “We 
expected it to be huge,” says Jive’s 
vice president of artist marketing, 
Janet Kleinbaum, “but what you 
think ‘huge’ is and what it actual- 
ly turns into... It takes your 
breath away.” 

The question many in the rec- 
ord industry are asking now is 
whether ’N Sync’s success was a 
fortunate fluke or the teen-pop 
explosion moving to a whole new 
level. “There's now the potential 
that if you have the right album at 
the right time, you can do this,” 
says Geoff Mayfield, charts edi- 
tor at Billboard. “You now know 
it’s possible to reach that many 
people in a week, and that’s kind 


.. 4 Bi 
of exciting. x) 
Perhaps it’s most exciting for 


2.4 Million Girl March 
’N Sync shatter sales records 
with “No Strings Attached” 


land and Sam Goody, says he 
doesn’t foresee the Spears album 
matching ’N Sync’s, but he thinks 
the Backstreet Boys have “a pretty 
good chance.” 

Though No Strings Attached 
was expected to be a blockbuster, 
even the Jive camp was stunned 
when the numbers came in. Its 
success, they say, is the happy re- 
sult of a number of converging 
factors. Kleinbaum cites a media 
blitz in the weeks before the al- 
bum’s release, during which the 
group appeared on The Rosie 
O’Donnell Show, Saturday Night 
Live and the cover of ROLLING 
STONE. An exhaustive MTV 


campaign reached an estimated 


| 15 million fans and culminated in 


| 


Jive Records, which will release a _ 


Britney Spears album in May 
and has another Backstreet Boys 
album slated for October. Dick 
Odette, senior vice president of 


new 


music merchandising for Music- 


Ai 5 a Y DAV! 1) i WONG 
fi N > 


a March a2ist release-date 
appearance on TRL. The la- 
bel also points to pent-up de- 
mand for a new ’N Sync al- 
bum (it’s been two years 
since the group released its 
diamond-certified debut) 
and the highly publicized 
story of the band’s battle to 
emancipate itself from its 
previous record contract. 
“There was a lot of fan empathy 
for what the group went through 
as far as its legal woes,” says Weiss, 

Another crucial factor was that 
the Number One single “Bye Bye 
Bye” was released to radio — but 
not stores — ten weeks ahead of the 
album, That’s not an unusual tac- 
tic, but it paid off in spades. By all 
accounts, No Strings Attached sold 
more than a million copies its first 
day. And it wasn’t just teen girls 
who were snatching them up: 
Buyers included everyone from 
older women to Latino men, says 
Virgin assistant manager of music 
Edward Spalding. “It crossed all 
boundaries,” says Spalding, credit- 
ing the airplay of not only “Bye 
Bye Bye” but also an earlier duet 
with Gloria Estefan. 

And where were the five 
young men of ’N Sync when the 
March 26th SoundScan figures 
marked them the new undisputed 
kings of the pop world? In Japan, 
a country not yet under their 
spell. “I called them at three in 
the morning,” says their manager, 
Johnny Wright, “and they were 
jumping around, asking for sake. 
What we really wanted to do was 
score a Number One album, 
which we've never had. Selling 
what we sold on the first day and 
the first week was just icing on 


the cake.” —RICHARD SKANSE 





Having a Rave-up 
With the Tech-heads 


T ANY GIVEN MOMENT, 


there’s always some music called 
techno. A long time ago, techno 
meant English synth groups like 
SOFT CELL and the HUMAN 
LEAGUE; in the late Eighties, techno meant De- 
troit DJs like KEVIN SAUNDERSON, JUAN AT- 
KINS and DERRICK MAY developing a mutant 
style of house music that played with mechanical 
noises as codes for spaced-out urban loneliness. 
And then the United Kingdom discovered ecsta- 
sy and other toxic chemicals, turning techno into 
a spew of knob-twiddling 
grog, and I found other 
things to give a shit about. 
But what could techno pos- 
sibly mean now, when vir- 
tually all studio pop from 
Nashville to Kingston, Ja- 
maica, to Stockholm is 
computer-based? After all, 
America is the only market 
in the world in which SHA- 
NIA TWAIN records have 
fiddle and steel guitar graft- 
ed onto the beats; if Shania 
isn’t techno, what is? 

The new compilation 
OHM: The Early Gurus of 
Electronic Music: 1948-1980 
(Ellipsis Arts) tells one ver- 
sion of the story, and it’s even more fun than Aster- 
oids. For bodies attuned to the rhythmic language of 
rock & roll, OHM won't be the central story, or 
even the most interesting story, of how musicians 
figured out electronic ways to move the crowd - 


that’d be Chuck Berry’s The Great Twenty-Eight or 


‘maybe “The Adventures of Grandmaster Flash on 


the Wheels of Steel.” But the classical crackpots 
and avant-garde crazies here make surprisingly 
kicky weekend guests; it’s a handy three-disc cheat 
sheet, as well as a shopping list. The music can be 
intensely moving, as in |ANNIS XENAKIS’ 1970 
“Hibiki-Hana-Ma,” which drags the sounds of 








nature falling apart through twelve channels and | 


800 speakers. It can also be hilarious: for instance, 
HUGH LE CAINE’s 1955 “Dripsody,” the ultimate 
leaky-faucet solo. The LA MONTE YOUNG piece 
gave me stomach cramps. The STOCKHAUSEN 
piece reminds me of the Planet of the Apes theme. 
None of it rocks. The whole thing is a scream. 
Even while sticking to the past, OHM asks the 
question a lot of other albums pose these days: 


What is electronic music, and what can it mean 
in a world where any type of music can get an 
electronic life? The new two-disc Machine Soul: 
An Odyssey Into Electronic Dance Music (Rhino) 
starts with the usual suspects like KRAFTWERK 
and “Planet Rock.” But on the second disc, the 
drugs take over, leaving behind a trail of butt- 
stupid novelty singles: the SHAMEN’s “Move 
Any Mountain,” the ORB’s “Little Fluffy 
Clouds,” L.A. STYLE’s “James Brown Is Dead” 
and many, many more! All that’s missing is for 
MOBY to pitch this disc on late-night TV as Ron- 
co’s Totally Ravin’ Nineties. 
The spirit of Kraftwerk 
has crashed in many 
strange beds over the past 
decade, but not here. 

It’s funny to remember 
that just a few years ago, 
people were talking about 
techno, electronica or “hard- 
step ambitelligentsia” as 
the future of pop music. But 
nothing gets old faster than 
yesterday’s futurism. Elec- 
tronic music can’t define it- 
self in terms of the ma- 
chines that everybody else 
takes for granted; nowa- 
days, the various styles of 
techno really only define 
themselves in terms of drugs, inspiring music 
that sounds more quaint and useless every year. 
Listening to OHM - as nut cases old enough to 
know better spend weeks, months, years alone in 
the lab, learning to make their pet gadget cough 
up ungodly blurts and bleeps — you hear a thrill of 
discovery that feels impossibly ancient. Those 
were different times. 

Short cuts: Of all the Thorazine moments in 
this year’s Oscars, the prize has to go to GARTH 
BROOKS singing “Everybody’s Talkin, ” from 
Midnight Cowboy, warbling about how he’s “goin’ 
where the weather suits my clothes.” Pack a 
lunch, Garth; it’s gonna be a looong trip. (But do 
they have Kmarts on Neptune?) ... It was also 
fun to see JOAN RIVERS grovel for face time with 
stars who looked like they'd rather sit through The 
Green Mile again than talk to her. Instead, she had 
to chat with KAREN BLACK, GLORIA STUART 
and HALEY JOEL OSMENT, who must have 
thought, “I see gelatinous, microphone-clutching 
strands of Cheez Whiz in Vera Wang!” ) 
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Nickelback 





The Treacherous Three 


TRI sm 


PPIN’ After a night of boozing »PAYBA 
and ichiscniiieg it's surprising that 
Nickelback vocalist Chad Kroeger could 


CK Before landing a record 
deal, the group worked odd jobs: 
Vikedal drummed for an interpretive- 





Dre, Snoop and Eminem plan summer tour 


~ T’S GONNA BE UNLIKE ANY 
hip-hop show out there,” says 
Dr. Dre, talking about his 
just-announced summer tour, 
which launches in June. The stel- 
lar lineup is set to feature Snoop 
Dogg and Eminem; old Dre alums 
Nate Dogg, Kurupt and Dre’s 
brother, Warren G; and new- 
comers Xzibit and Devin, who are 
featured on Dre’s current album, 
Dr. Dre - 2001. Dre promises a 
high-tech stage show packed with 
fiber-optic visuals, billboard-size 
video screens, “mini-movies” and 
a set designed to look like a ghetto 
parking lot. 

An undertaking of this scale 
wouldn’t have been possible with- 
out the triumph of recent tours by 
Cash Money and the Ruff Ryders, 
as well as Jay-Z’s 1999 Hard Knock 
Life Tour, Dre says. “It’s because 
of the Hard Knock Life Tour be- 
ing successful, with no security 
problems, that we’re going to have 
a chance to do this,” he says. “That 
was a real good thing for hip-hop.” 

Dre’s tour builds on a red-hot 
year for the West Coast gangsta- 
rap legend. 2001 is at Number Six 
on the Billboard album charts, and 
Dre’s latest protégé, Eminem, will 
release his second album, The Mar- 
shall Mathers LP, in May. “This al- 
bum is fuckin’ banging, it’s crazy - 
a classic,” Dre says of the Eminem 
disc. “He’s going to piss a cnuple: of 


MTV spring breakers go nuts for Dre 
and Eminem in Canctin, Mexico. 





WYCLEF JEAN has 
joined DESTINY’S 
CHILD, PATTI La- 
BELLE and BRIAN 
MCKNIGHT in sup- 
port of the NAACP’s 
sanctions against 
Confederate-flag-fly- 
ing South Carolina by refusing 
to go onstage in the state. "| 
cannot in good conscience per- 





album by the end of the year, 
adding, 
you'll love this one.” 


people off with this record.” 

The tour may also provide a 
precursor to a reunion of Dre’s 
seminal group, gangsta-rap pio- 
neers N.W.A, with Snoop Dogg 
filling in for the late Eazy-E. The 


shey, Pennsylvania... 
MICHAEL JACKSON 

is working on his first 
album since 1995's 
HiStory: Past, Present 
and Future-Book 1. 
Producer RODNEY 
JERKINS expects the | 


From the Battle in Seattle. .. 
OASIS, CREED, the ALLMAN 
BROTHERS BAND, SEVEN- 
DUST, NAS, MESHELL NDEGE- 
OCELLO, COLLECTIVE SOUL 
and TRAVIS are among the 


revamped group has already re- 
corded one song, “Chin Check,” 
which appears on the Next Friday 


soundtrack, and, Dre says, “all of 


the members are really pumped up 
—MATT DIEHL 


aS 


on doing more.” 
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“If you love Thriller, 
A thirty- 


more than 130 artists mixing up 


[their] careers.” , 





posed. 


ra i ws 


write his name, let alone a hit song. 
But that’s exactly how the band’s 
hard-rock ode to ewphoria- 
inducing fungi, “Leader of 
Men” — currently Number 
Twenty on Billboard's 
Mainstream Rock chart — was com- 

“I came home from the bar 
smashed, and it had this really trippy 
effect on my voice,” Kroeger remem- 
bers. “I recorded it night that moment.” 


BI cra 


. Nickelback — 


Chad, 25; his brother Mike 


Kroeger, 27; Ryan Vikedal, 24; 
and Ryan Peake, 27 - got togeth- 
er four years ago in Vancouver, 
and they've heard all the jokes. 
“Yeah, we get harassed,” Chad 
says, “but we don't really say 
‘oot’ or ‘aboot.’ Nobody really 
cares when we're onstage. The 
music speaks for itself.” 
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TINY’S CHILDren LETOYA 
LUCKETT and LATAVIA RO- 
BERSON, who left in February 
and have since been replaced, 
have sued the R&B outfit, 
claiming that the group and its 
manager, Matthew 
Knowles, "went ona 
rampage to destroy 

. Former 


Four for a nickel: Mike Kroe- 
ger, Ryan Vikedal, Chad Kroe- 
ger and Ryan Peake (from left) 


JURY, the British rocker who 
wrote and sang such indelible New 
Wave-era hits as “What a Waste” and 
“Hit Me With Your Rhythm Stick,” 
died of cancer on March 28th. He was 
fifty-eight. Dury got his start 
on the English pub-rock 
scene before forming his 
band, the Blockheads, and el a. 
breaking onto the U.K. 
charts with his debut, New 
Boots and Panties, in 1978. 
His music, a mix of pop, funk 
and reggae over which Dury 

| sang ina thick cockney ac- 








1- RoLLING STONE, 


form in a state that has an em 
blem of racism and division fly- 
ing over its capital,” Wyclef 

A warrant for DMX's 
arrest Was issued on March 23rd 


sald. 


after the rapper failed to appear 
in court in Cheektowaga, New 
York, to answer charges of reck 
less rydin and marijuana pos 
The RED HOT CHILI 
PEPPERS and FOO FIGHTERS 
have added twenty-eight dates 


session 


to their blockbuster tour, which 


will now end July 17th in Her 


May 11, 


six-year-old biochemist, Shawn 
Stubblefield, fell to his death 
from a third-floor off-limits 
ledge at a KISS show in Oak: 

.. BECK land- 
ed himself in the hospital after 


land, California 


slamming into the end of his 
bass player's instrument during 
a show at London's Wembley 
JELLO BIAFRA. KIM 
THAYIL and KRIST NOVO- 
SELIC performed together as 

th NO-WTO COMBO and wil! 
Din May titled Live 


Arena. 


SS Ve 


2000 


Atlanta's annual Music Midtown 
Festival, May sth-7th. ... Austin 
City Limits, the TV show that 
boosted the careers of LUCIN- 
DA WILLIAMS. LYLE LOVETT 
and many others, is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with guests including 
JEWEL, DAVE MAT- 
THEWS JOE ELY and 
GARTH BROOKS. 
during special Satur 
day public-television 
broadcasts in May and 


Former DES- 


June 






GRATEFUL DEAD drummer 
Mickey Hart will launch a tour 
with the MICKEY HART BAND 
on May 9th in Washington, D.C 

BJORK has written and will 
perform almost all the material 
on the soundtrack of the up- 

| coming film Dancer in 

the Dark, out in 
September, in which 
she also stars. The al- 
bum will include a 
duet with RADIO- 
HEAD 


Yorke. 


singer Thom 


Things have 





T 


dance class, Chad sold advertising for 
a soccer magazine, and Mike worked 


at Starbucks. Mike’s job 
contributed more than 
rent money. “Everything 
at Starbucks in Vancouver 


is $2.95 or $3.95 or $4.95,” Chad ex- 
plains. “So all day long he just kept 
saying, ‘Here's your nickel back.’ Final- 
ly he phoned me and said, ‘Hey, what 
do you think of the name Nickelback?’ 
| was like, ‘Oh, cool. Perfect.’ ” 





cent, never made a big impact in the 
U.S. but earned him superstar status 
at home. By the Eighties, Dury - who 
was crippled for life after a childhood 
battle with polio - had moved into a 


_ pearing in Peter Green- 
| 


J new career as an actor, ap- 











changed on BOB DYLAN's set 
list: During his March-April 
West Coast tour, he has been 
surprising his loyal fandom by 
playing dormant 
songs like 1965's epic 
“Gates of Eden,” “We 
Better Talk This Over,” 
from Street Legal, and 
first-ever live perfor- 
mances of “Country 
Pie’ and “Tell Me That 
Isn't True,” from 1969's 
Nashville Skyline. ... The San 
Francisco-based indie-rock 
Noise Pop Festival has expand- 
ed to Chicago, and from May 
ioth to 15th, you can check out 
SLEATER-KINNEY, MODEST 
MOUSE, APPLES IN STEREO 
WIRE and an original collabo 
ration between JEFF TWEEDY 
of Wilco 
tarist JIM O'ROURKE 
TA RHYMES next album 


and avant-garde gut 





BUS- 


away’s The Cook, the Thief, 
His Wife and Her Lover and 
Roman Polanski’s Pirates. He 
returned to music in the ear- 
ly Nineties and re-formed 
the Blockheads for 1998's 
Mr. Love Pants. 

—RICHARD SKANSE 


Anarchy, drops on June 2oth, 
four days after he hits the silver 
screen in Shoft. ... Nine months 
after the Woodstock '99 deba- 
cle, former state cor- 
rections officer Timo- 
thy Weeden has been 
sentenced to six years 
in prison after plead- 
ing guilty to sodomiz- 
ing a fifteen-year-old 
girl near the concert 
in a gas-station bathroom. 
Don't get a haircut till you see 
POISON, who are Jaunching a 
forty-five-date meta! package 
in June called the Power to the 
People Tour, with CINDERELLA 
DOKKEN and SLAUGHTER 
—AUSTIN SCAGGS 











MARK WEISS (BUSTA RHYMES): SHELBY LEE ADAMS (WILLIAMS); DANNY ¢ ‘LINCH (DYLAN); ADRIAN BOOT/RETNA (DURY); NEIL ZLOZAUER (NICKELBACK) 
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|| “People think that 
once you've thrown a 
TV through a window, 


that’s you for life.” 


URING HIS RECENT PER- 

formances at London’s 

hoity-toity Sadler’s Wells 
theater, there was little chance Pete 
Townshend would smash his gui- 
tar to bits. He was playing an acous- 
tic, for one thing - and the shards 
would have gotten all over the Lon- 
don Chamber Orchestra, which 
was accompanying him for the pre- 
miere of Lifehouse, the rock opera 
that Townshend intended as a fol- 
low-up to Tommy. Several Lifehouse 
songs surfaced on Who's Next back 
in 1971, but this February the whole 
thing was released as a six-CD set. 
Townshend is a busy man these 
days: He’s about to appear on V H1’s 
Storytellers; in May he’s putting out 
a single-disc digest of Lifehouse; 
then, in June, the Who saddle up 
once again for twenty U.S. dates. 

What are the best and worst things 
about being Pete Townshend in the 
year 2000? 

It’s all pretty good. The worst 
thing is having a failed marriage. I 
regret that. Although we’ve been 
separated for a long time, | think 
this is the year we've finally prop- 
erly given up on it. The good thing 
is that I’m in a relationship now 
with a woman whom | work with 
quite a lot, who’s an orchestrator. 
It’s the first time since I’ve been 
separated that I’ve been out with 
an Englishwoman. I've mainly 
gone out with American women. 

During the Who years, did rock 


and domestic bliss seem incompatible? 
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“Whatever bad things people have 
gone through can't compare to the 
pain of losing to Phil Collins.” 

‘Trey Parker and Matt Stone 
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PETE TOWNSHEND 





No. I’ve lived in a bit of a fanta- 


sy, I think. I always wanted there 
to be a kind of Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward story, but 
they’re one of the great exceptions. 
I did hold Paul McCartney in high 
esteem because of the way that he 
conducted his relationship. I have 
those kind of old-fashioned fami- 
ly values. And that has infuriated, 
to the point of hysteria, certain 
American rock critics and musi- 
cians, who think that once you’ve 
thrown a TV through a hotel- 
room window, that’s you for life 
and you don’t actually have a home 
to go to — you just grow a long beard 
like ZZ Top and live in a fucking 
Greyhound bus or something. 

Is your relationship with your au- 
dience different these days? 

When I appear as a solo per- 
former, even the staunchest Who 
fans know that I’m going to do 
what I want to do and that it might 
be quite mischievous. So that gives 
me great freedom. Because with 








“While we are down 
with Jesus, the devil just 
has better drugs.” 
—Bloodhound Gang’s Jimmy Pop, 
on religion . 
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Lifehouse, I felt I’d taken a terrible 
risk. Some things Paul McCartney 
has done have turned out to be dis- 
astrous for him critically, whereas | 
thought he was very courageous, 
trying to write symphonic pieces. 
It’s not pretentious. It’s no more 
vain than doing a rock tour. 

When the Who play now, do you 
get a time-warp feeling? 

There’s a bit of a time-warpy 
thing, simply because of the huge 
chunks of time when we haven't 
done it. It’s weird — it’s like the mu- 
sic takes its place in the great time 
clock. But you know what's really 
weird? In ’96 and ’97 we were just 


playing Quadrophenia, and one day 


Philip 
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there were a couple of girls out in 
the audience with leather jackets 
and blond hair. And they were kind 
of shouting, “The Who,” and I 
thought, “A couple of rock-chick 
Who fans, just like the old days. It’s 
great that they’ve turned out for 
something as intellectual as Quad- 
rophenia.” Then I realized that they 
were actually shouting, “Be the 
Who! Be the Who! Be the Who!” 
And I thought, “That’s weird. We 
are the Who.” What they meant 
was, “Pretend to be the Who. Pre- 
tend to be who you used to be.” 

Your voice sounds amazing. Did 
you ever want to shove Roger aside? 

I always had quite a nice voice, 
but I never owned it until 1980, 
when I did my first solo album, 
Empty Glass, with [producer] Chris 
Thomas. He said, “Why don’t you 


just sing?” And I said, “Because I 












» WATCHING BOXING | 
got probably 6,500 fights on 
tape. | tape-trade with one 
guy who has all the connec- 
tions to people in 
Europe and in 
the Chicago area. 
The Andrew Golota/Riddick 
Bowe fights are like watch 
ing George Romero's Living 
Dead movies. It’s just that 
much gore 

» HORROR |can remem 


ling’s thing after Twilight 
Zone. There's a movie called 
Black Christmas. It's not a 
Christmas movie at all. You 





Whena Stranger Calls? This 
was the phone-call movie. | 
think Scream eventually 
ripped that clean off. But 
this is fue king awesome, 


and it stars Margot Kidder, 


know all the 
phone-call 
movies, like 











thing is lately? You get some 
jumbo shrimp, raw. You peel 
them suckas, and you mari- 
nate them in a little bit of 
dill seasoning with barbecue 
sauce, a little bit of teriyaki, 
fresh garlic, olive oil. Mari- 
nate them sons of bitches 
overnight. Cut up fresh 
mushrooms and peppers 
and some cherry tomatoes 
Then you make some shish 
kebabs and stick a jalapeno 
pepper with it, wrap it in ba 
con and cook it out on the 
grill. It’s untouchable 

» THE SMITHS | adore 


sound like Andy Williams.” And 
he said, “So?” And I sound like 
Andy Williams — I’ve got a beauti- 
ful voice. 

I don’t know if I would have said 
Andy Williams. 

Well, | can do a fantastic imper- 
sonation of him. And... oh, God, 
this is gonna sound really weird, 
but I wasn’t prepared to be that 
beautiful. I could definitely do the 
thing with the pretty girl, you know 
[in coy voice], “Have you ever no- 
ticed that I have blue eyes?” I knew 
where a lot of my beauty lay, but I 
didn’t really want to own it. I sup- 
pose it’s a bit like wanting to hide 
behind that male thing. I hid be- 
hind using the guitar as a machine 
gun. And it kept me safe. I’ve nev- 
er been beaten up, and that’s a good 
thing to say when you're a man. 
And maybe, as I’m becoming a frail 
old fellow, it’s probably not a very 
good time to shove it off, and I 
probably will get beat up next week. 

Are you reluctant to hand over new 
songs to the Who now that you've been 
playing your own songs all these years? 

Well, if I sat down tomorrow 
and wrote ten great songs, what 
would | do with them? I certainly 
don’t want to make a solo album. | 
certainly wouldn’t go on tour. | 
don’t want to be that lonely. So to- 
day, if 1 wrote songs, I would prob- 
ably look around for some vehicle, 
for some way to use them. And at 
the moment, I’m hoping that the 
shared experience we've had will 
lead us to write songs we feel we’re 
not letting go of or giving away by 
putting them into the Who pot 
but that are actually being generat- 
ed by it, demanded of it. And the 
other thing is that I’m not afraid to 
look good now, and | think it looks 
good me going and doing some- 
thing with Roger and John. It 
looks good, it feels good, and it is 
good to value the friendship above 


the craft. —JENNY ELISCU 





them: the honesty and great 
songwriting, and everybody 
in the band is just a badass. 
» BATHING I'ma terrible 
bather. | don’t bathe much 
at all. But when | do, God, 
it's fucking heavenly. 





—JENNY ELISCU 
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callus developing on his right vo- 
cal cord. “It was weird trying to 





sing and have nothing coming 
out,” he says. “It scared me.” The 
problem arose during the final 
week of the band’s last U.S. tour. 
“| pretty much let the crowd sing 
the shows,” says Stapp, who’s 
now fully healed. “It was very 


REED’S RELENTLESS 
touring over the past 
| three years finally took its 

toll on singer Scott Stapp this 
winter. During a three-month 
hiatus, Stapp was treated for a 


fortunate to have the audience 
know all the songs - they carried 
me through.” 

It’s appropriate that Creed’s 
fans would bail out the band. The 
Florida-bred quartet’s albums, 
My Own Prison and Human Clay, 
have gone multiplatinum, largely 
on the strength of its perform- 
ances. Thanks to his strict reli- 
gious upbringing, Stapp didn’t 


see a live show before he was 


Illusion 
Wrong Way 
Faceless Man 
With Arms 
Wide Open 


What's This 
Life For 


ENCORES 
One 
Higher 


SET LIST 
Ode 

Torn 

Are You Ready 
Beautiful 


Say | 

In America 

My Own Prison 
What If 
Unforgiven 





always a laugh getting on 
those big buses and play- 
ing sweaty little clubs.” 
Don't leave before the en- 
cores: The group might 
trot out its infamous cov- 


Los Angeles 5/22-23 
San Francisco 5/24 
Portland 5/26 
Seattle 5/27 





SUPERGRASS 


West Hollywood, CA 5/20 


Stapp connects with the audience 
on opening night in Indianapolis. 
twenty, but he knows what it 
takes to excite an audience. “We 
want the fans to know what 
they’re paying for,” he says, refer- 
ring to this tour’s arena-rock 
packaging, which will include a 
catwalk, pyrotechnics and color- 
ful backdrops that the band 
helped design. 

For recreation on the road, the 
band brings out a pingpong table, 
a basketball hoop and a well- 
stocked fridge. Before each show, 
guitarist Mark Tremonti reli- 
giously downs a couple of beers 
to settle his pre-performance jit- 
ters. “He still gets nervous,” says 
Stapp. On this tour - which will 
feature Sevendust in the opening 
slot - Tremonti is opening 
Creed’s set with the riff to “Ode.” 
“We like to start things really 


“It’s really suited for live 
performance.” Bad One 
was partly inspired by sex- 
ism in mainstream music 
and the alleged rapes at 
Woodstock. “It’s a record 


Milwaukee 5/10 
Chicago 5/12 

Detroit 5/13 

Cleveland 5/14 
Northampton, MA 5/16 
Cambridge, MA 5/17-18 


5] 


says 
Stapp, “and continue 
through peaks and 
valleys.” He says the 
songs that rock the 
hardest are not the 


high energy,’ 


most obvious choices: 
Album cuts such as 
“Faceless Man,” “With 
Arms Wide Open” 
and “Say I” are some 


of the set’s highlights. 


Miami 4/28 

Zephyr Hills, FL 4/29 
Greenville, SC 5/2 
Greensboro, NC S/3 
Memphis 5/5 


Knoxville, TN 5/6 
Atlanta 5/7 

New Orleans 5/10 
Pensacola, FL 5/12 
Birmingham, AL 5/13 
Columbia, SC 5/16 
(Tour continues in June) 





teen” by Alice Cooper 
might also pop up; the 
frontman says that 
the boys are also 
working out a metal 
version of “The Devil 
Went Down to Geor- 
gia.” “There’s not a 














downer song in the 
set,” he says. 


Of course, the high 


point, according to 





The band is also rear- 
ranging midtempo headbangers 
“Sister,” “Illusion” and its cur- 
rent single, “What If.” “We just 
didn’t like the way we recorded 
them,” Stapp says. 

Coverwise, on any given night 
Creed might pull out their 
crowd-pleasing version of “Rid- 
ers on the Storm,” which the 
band played at last year’s Wood- 
stock, accompanied by Doors 
guitarist Robby Krieger. “Eigh- 


| TRAIN 





Together since 1994 and 
on the road since 1998, 
Train have reached their 
place at the top of the 


Stapp, is the end of 
the show - specifically, the last 
song of the set and the two en- 
core songs. “You don’t think it’s 
going to get any better after the 
crowd responds to ‘What’s This 
Life For, ” he says, “but then we 
come back and hit ’em with 
‘One.’ And then ‘Higher’ just 
takes it over the top. It’s been a 
great way to end the show. I’m so 
amped up when I walk offstage, 
it’s amazing.” —AUSTIN SCAGGS 


perproducer Brendan 

O'Brien. “The new stuff is 

a little edgier,” says Mona- 
| han, “and the crowd is al- 
ready trying to sing along 


This British trio will be 
opening for Pearl Jam 
this fall; in the mean- 
time, its latest album, 
the cracking Supergrass, 
has gone platinum in the 
U.K., and the band will be 
playing twelve intimate 
shows on our shores. “It's 
been a while since we 
bummed around the 
States,” says singer gui 
tarist Gaz Coombes. "It's 


er of Kenny Rogers and 
the First Edition’s “Just 
Dropped In (To See What 
Condition My Condition 
Was In)” or some other 
nugget. “We always save 
a couple of gems for the 
end,” says Coombes. 
New York 4/28-29 
Philadelphia 5/1 
Washington, D.C. 5/2 
Providence, RI 5/4 

Boston 5/5 
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SLEATER-KINNEY 
“We're more excited about 
this tour than any we've 
done,” says singer-gui- 
ltarist Carrie Brownstein 
about Sleater-Kinney’s up 
coming twenty-seven-date 
tour in support of their 
fifth album, All Hands on 
the Bad One. “Our goal is 
to play all the songs from 
the new record every 
night,” says Brownstein 


that is political,” she says, 
“but also complicated and 
funny.” Look out for covers 
of Creedence Clearwater 
Revival’s “Fortunate Son” 
and Led Zeppelin’s “Whole 
Lotta Love.” Says Brown 
stein, “Corin [Tucker] is well 
suited for Robert Plant.” 
Olympia, WA 4/29 
Portland, OR 5/3 

Seattle 5/4-5 

Minneapolis 5/9 





Providence, RI 5/19 
Philadelphia 5/20 
New York 5/22-23 
Washington, D.C. 5/25 
Carrboro, NC 5/26 
Atlanta 5/27 
Nashville 5/30 

St. Louis 5/3! 
Columbia, MO 6/1 
Lawrence, KS 6/2 
Denver 6/3 

Los Angeles 6/6~ / 
San Francisco 6/8 


Modern Rock charts 
through strong musician 
ship, intense performances 
and word of mouth. “Tour 
ing is more important to 
us than anything else,” 
says singer Patrick Mona 
han. The boys have re 
leased the single “| Am” 
as a follow-up to their im 
mensely popular hit 
“Meet Virginia” and have 
been in Atlanta working 
on a new album with sy 





After one chorus, they're 
ready to be involved.” 
Madison, WI 4/22 
Chicago 4/24 
Greencastle, IN 4/25 
Davenport, IA 4/26 
Detroit 4/27 
Cleveland 4/28 
St. Cloud, MN 4/29 
Charlotte, NC 4/30 
Providence, RI 5/5 
Rochester, NY 5/6 
Washington, D.C. 5// 
—AUSTIN SCAGGS 
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No Doubt 


THE RIVIERA 


HEN SOME IDIOT IN THE AU- 

dience fired a gym shoe and 

bonked Gwen Stefani on her 
head, 2,000-plus No Doubt fans gasped. The 
singer seemed dazed for a few seconds but 
dusted herself off and then threw herself 
back into the psychodrama of her music. 


“Marry me, marry me,” she cooed from 





the lip of the stage, shimmying in a span- 
gled white halter top and languidly waving 
a fake-fur boa just a few inches from dozens 
of outstretched arms. Then, like the con- 
summate rock & roll actress she is, the pink- 
haired Stefani switched from coy seductress 
into Blade Runner stalker: By song’s end, 
“Marry me, marry me” sounded more like a 
threat than a plea. 

No Doubt’s post-New Wave pop desper- 
ately needs the singer’s charisma to get its 
message across. The longtime Southern Cal- 
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KRISTEN KORMYLO. 16 


TINA CHRONIS, 18 
Racine. WI 


Chicago 


it was one of the best 
shows I've ever seen. 
night next to when 
Courtney Love touched 
my hair Gwen looked like 
a Nineties Deborah Harry 
Imean., a twenty-first 


century Deborah Harry 


| got pushed to the 
front, punched and 
kicked in the head. But 
it was worth it, Gwen 
looked really good 








no ig 





Tom Dumont, Stefani and Kanal (from left) 

ifornia quartet ~ abetted by two horn players 
on a stage trimmed in white shag carpeting - 
tried to work up the crowd’s enthusiasm for 
the more introspective material on its new al- 
bum, Return of Saturn. But only the hits from 
No Doubt’s to million-selling 1995 break- 
through, Tragic Kingdom, revved the crowd’s 
pogo engine. New songs such as “Simple 
Kind of Life” and “Too Late” found Stefani 
pining for a little romantic stability, echoing 
the signature ballad “Don’t Speak” while 
moving the band further 
away from its ska roots. More 
engaging were the gleeful, 
ball-busting choruses of “Excuse Me Mr.” 
and “Happy Now?,” which had bassist Tony 
Kanal and Stefani bouncing like tots on a 
trampoline. And when the tempo flagged, 
the singer made up the difference, selling the 
tunes with a sassy warble that suggested 
Lydia Lunch crossed with Betty Boop. She 
even got the boys in the audience to sing, 
“I’m just a girl in the world,” while she 
looked on like a mischievous big sister. 
When the set was done, she cartwheeled off 
the stage, one shoe richer. —GREG KOT 





Fans’ Notes: No Doubt 





ANGIE SCHARFF, 16 
Zion, tL 


RAMSEY HASSAN, 18 
Chicago 

| thought it was awe 
some. definitely better 
than the last time they 


The show was phenom 
enal. | think they've 
matured quite a bit, 
they seem more driven, played Chicago Gwen's 
Nair was s 


inspiration to me asa OInk! Shes ca ins 


sonewise. They re areal O COO! — sa 
i 


pring 
musician, And Gwen toa pu 


looked really hot 


ike myself 
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Ghostface Killah/ 
Method Man and Redman 


HOUSE OF BLUES 
April 2nd, 2000 
Chicago 


ETHOD MAN AND REDMAN WERE 
headlining this night, but it was an 
unbilled opening appearance by 


Ghostface Killah that nearly stole the show. 
As the crowd enthusiastically chanted, 
“Wu-Tang, Wu-Tang,” he came onstage 


with a slow swagger, wearing a robe that 


eH 


| on this early date in her U.S. tour, something 


like red-hot magma poured out. Yes, she can 
still step lively in high heels, too, but it was 
the baring of her soulful pipes that stirred this 
fiercely loyal Southern crowd to delirium. 
Her undiminished range and power were 
most evident on “Private Dancer,” wherein 
Turner leaped two octaves from a flattened, 
brassy contralto to a piercing, desperate howl. 

Chanting “higher,” Turner sashayed on- 
stage to the wickedly funky strains of “I 
Want to Take You Higher,” which set the 
tone for an evening of mostly up-tempo hits 
and covers skimmed from her forty-year ca- 
reer. Her band choogled with old-school- 
soul authority on “A Fool in Love,” her first 
hit single with Ike Turner (from 1960), and 


she rendered her Phil Spector-produced 


masterwork, “River Deep, Mountain High,” 
with explosive passion. “Better Be Good to 
Me” moved with raw rhythm and vinegary 
attitude. “I Heard It Through the Grape- 
vine” came out not as paranoia but as accu- 
sation. A full-throated, gospel-style “Help” 
found her snarling like a tenor sax: “Help 
me get mah-h-h feet back on the ground.” 
Even the handful of tunes she salvaged from 
her latest album, Twenty Four Seven - espe- 


Hugh Hefner would have 
eaens PERFORMANCE | 


name in bold letters. Over deeply funky, 
down-tempo beats that could have been 
sampled from an old Memphis studio, 
Ghostface and fellow Wu partner Cap- 
padonna spit out rapid and sharp rhymes. 
The usual contradictions were there - cho- 
ruses about “ice-cold bitches,” from the Wu- 
Tang favorite “Ice Cream,” were followed 
with pleas to “protect the children” — but 
there was no question about the pair’s con- 
nection with the audience, and even their 
charity sounded sincere. 


cially “Absolutely Nothing’s Chan; s Changed,” 
with its key line, “I may be bruised, but ] 
ain’t broken” - ignited in concert. 

Five sexy Euro singer-dancers and a mas- 
sive high-tech stage that looked like an air- 
plane’s cross section provided spectacle and 
distraction. Yet one could have left just as 
happy having witnessed only the phenom- 
enon of Tina Turner sucking all the air out of 
the arena and exhaling a soulful gale for two 
straight hours. —PARKE PUTERBAUGH 


Method Manand Redman’s Above: Ghostface Killah spits sharply. Below: Turner ignites. 


hour-long set was a frenzied 
rush, but it shared Ghostface 
and Cappadonna’s precision 
rhyming. In the midst of their 
synchronized verbal gymnas- 
tics - which included a free- 
style over the instrumental 
track to “1, 2, 1,2,” from their al- 
bum Blackout — the T-shirt- 
and-jean-clad pair body-surfed 
in the crowd and jumped on top 
of the speaker stacks. Method 
Man grabbed Redman’s head 
and moved his partner's 
dome for a few minutes, as if 
it were a turntable; Redman 
returned the gesture. It was 
this unrestrained zeal that 
made their “Fuck the world” 
chant not dejected but life- 
affirming. —AARON COHEN 


Tina Turner 


GREENSBORO COLISEUM 


April tst 2000 


Greensboro North Carolina 
i] - 


ORGET THOSE ADS FOR 


nylons, the so-so albums, 


the exile in Switzerland 


and the age o! the singer. When 


Tina Turner opene »d her mouth 
c 
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‘The New Supremes 


Diana Ross gears up for summer tour 


IANA ROSS AND THE SUPREMES 
DD hitting the road for a summer 

tour, but it isn’t exactly a reunion. 
While Ross and the two singers backing her 
are all former members of the legendary girl 
group, the three never actually sang onstage 
together until March, when they appeared 
on The Oprah Winfrey Show to promote their 
twenty-three-date jaunt, which kicks off 
June 14th in Philadelphia. 


Stop in the name of ... Lynda Laurence, Diana 
Ross and Scherrie Payne (from left). 








Live version of 
The Wall unearths 
two new tracks 


N TERMS OF GLORIOUS —- OR, DE- 
pending on your taste, pretentious - 
rock spectacle, it would be hard to top 
Pink Floyd’s 1980-81 stagings of The Wall. 
There were flying pigs. Animated vagina- 
like creatures. And, of course, an enormous 
wall — built live onstage and collapsing at 
the show’s climax, revealing the band jam- 
ming amid the ruins. Now, to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the studio ver- 
sion of The Wall, Pink Floyd are releasing 
Is There Anybody Out There? The Wall Live, 
a two-disc collector’s edition culled from 
the original performances at Earl's Court 
in London. 
“The Wall was the best theatrical-cum- 


Pink Floyd at Nassau Coliseum, New York, 1980 





Great Wall of Floyd 


The new version of the group features 
Lynda Laurence and Scherrie Payne, who 
joined the Supremes after Ross left to pursue 
a solo career in 1969. The only other surviving 
original Supreme, Mary Wilson, opted not to 
participate after her negotiations with the 
tour’s promoter broke down. According to 
Wilson, the promoter, TNA International, 
offered her only a fraction of the money that 
Ross will be paid - $3 million, compared with 
Ross’ estimated $15 million to $20 million. 

“They said, ‘Take it or leave it,’” Wilson 
told RoLttinGc Stone. “That was like a 
slap in the face from a friend. I know Di- 
ana’s a superstar, | have no delusions, but 
the point is, it should be fair.” 





At a press conference to announce the 
tour, Ross said, “The truth is, change has 
been a part of the Supremes since the begin- 
| ning. And to me it’s really about the music, 
isn’t it? I wish [Wilson] was here. I would 
have been honored to be on the stage with 


| all the Supremes.” —JENNY ELISCU 





musical show ~ the best conceptual show, if 
you like — that we did,” says guitarist David 
Gilmour. “Whether it was the best musical 
show, | don’t know.” 

One thing that’s indisputable: There’s 
still a hungry market for Floyd - according 
to SoundScan, The Wall moves about 6,500 
units per week. Die-hard fans will certainly 
dig Is There Anybody Out There?, which in- 
| cludes a sixty-four-page booklet of photos 
and band recollections, as well as two previ- 
ously unavailable tracks, “What Shall We 
Do Now?” and “The Last Few Bricks.” 

“This was Roger's project, from a theatri- 
cal point of view, and he wasn’t as interested 
in what we thought,” admits Gilmour. “I see 
my fundamental role as having been musi- 
cal.” It’s no surprise, then, that for Gilmour 
the standout part of the show involved a 





| song that he wrote. “My favorite moment 
was standing up on top of the wall doing 
‘Comfortably Numb,’ ” he says. “There’s a 
sort of godlike feeling one has delivering it to 
the masses below.” —MARK BINELLI 
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ESP ( TRAVIS); CORBIS (SOCCER BALL); KIERON MURPHYS.I.N.. CORBIS (LENNON) 


PHOTOG 


BY MARK BINELLI . 


NTIL NOW, THE SCOT- 
tish band Travis may 
have been unknown in 
the U.S. — as singer 
Fran Healy puts it, “In America, 
our first record was like a silent fart 
— no one even smelled it” — but, un- 
pleasant metaphors aside, the boys 
have a couple of factors working in 
their favor. For one, Travis are the 
most popular rock act in the U.K. 
Their second album, The Man 
Who - named for psychiatrist Oli- 
ver Sacks’ book of unusual case 
studies, The Man Who Mistook His 
Wife for a Hat ~ has already sold 
2 million copies in Europe. 
And they’ve certainly got the 
whole timing thing down cold. 
Take their appearance at last 
June’s Glastonbury Festival in Eng- 
land. According to Healy, they’d 
just played the final chord of their 
breakthrough single, “Why Does It 
Always Rain on Me?” ... when it 
started pouring. “Everybody was 
standing there going, “You fuckers!” 
Healy recalls. “We got the blame.” 
Since Glastonbury, The Man 








TESTIMONY 


Going on guitar. He said, ‘That’s amazing. 
When did you write that?’ [ said, ‘I wrote it 
when [ was your age. Years later, when he be- 
came famous in Travis, he wanted to record 
‘Urge for Going, and I had to tell him it was a 
Joni Mitchell song. That didn’t go down too 
well. The sensitive side of Travis is deeply 
influenced by that whole [folk7] movement.” 





Who has remained in the U.K. Top 
Twenty. A collection of wistful 
folk-rock ballads, the album recalls 
the gentler side of Radiohead 
(thanks, most likely, to producer 
Nigel Godrich, who also produced 
OK Computer) minus the heavy 
themes and all-systems-crashing 
mix. Instead, on tracks like “Writ- 
ing to Reach You” and “Drift- 
wood,” Healy’s yearning vocals 
reflect on love lost. The guy is noth- 
ing if not achingly sincere, and this 
refreshing absence of pose is well 
matched by the music’s unassail- 
able melodic smarts. The Man Who 
has just been released in the U.S., 
and the band is currently touring 
this country with Oasis. 

Healy, 26, was raised by his 
mother in working-class Glasgow. 
He asked for his first guitar at age 
thirteen after seeing Roy Orbison 
play “Oh, Pretty Woman” on tele- 
vision. But he also liked to paint, 
so he attempted art school - ulti- 
mately dropping out to focus on 
Glass Onion, the band he joined 
(it featured future Travis guitarist 
Andy Dunlop and drummer Neil 


Primrose) on the day he enrolled. 













POP QUIZ / @ 





(FRAN HEALY) 
» “The Man Who % 
Sold the World”: the 


Bowie version or the Nirvana 
version? Nirvana. It’s a bit 
more scratchy. 

») Favorite dead painter? 
Mark Rothko. 

>» Why do Americans like pro 
wrestling but not soccer? 
Wrestling is total entertain 


ment. You're always guaranteed 


something's gonna happen. 
American culture is like that. 
» If you’re lost in the forest, 
what’s the best strategy for 
survival? 

Hope someone finds you? 

| would light a fire and try and 
find stuff to eat. And if really 
hard-pushed, | would go 
and hunt Bambi. 


INFLUENCES 


(DOUGIE PAYNE) 
» JOHN LENNON Plastic 









Ono Band is his best 
album. "Mother,"“Work- 
ing Class Hero,”Isola- 
tion,”""God" —these 
songs are fantastic. 

>> LIFE What influences 
you the most is your day-to-day 
life. It could be a song, it could be 
someone smiling at you in 

» the street, it could be see- 
x. ing an orange feather sit- 
=" ting in a big puddle of oil, 
They're things that you 


| § 


Healy says the group jelled when 
he recruited longtime pal Dougie 
Payne, who had never played bass, 
to play bass. Glass Onion became 
Travis, and in 1996 the band - al- 
ways misfit nice guys in the hip 
Trainspotting-era Glasgow scene - 
relocated to London. More good 
timing: A month later, record exec 
Andy Macdonald approached 
Healy at a pub. Healy thought he 
was being cruised until Macdonald 
informed the singer that he wanted 
to sign Travis to his new label. 
Unfortunately, though well-re- 
ceived by critics, the band’s 1997 de- 
but, Good Feeling, didn’t make much 
of an impact. And when The Man 
Who was released last May, the 
critics jumped ship, angry that 
poy 
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remember your whole life. | After God was gorgeous, 





RAPH BY KENT BAKER 








» “TOY STORY 2” 
One of the best films 
I've seen in ages. 

>» STANLEY KUBRICK 
YY When one of these 

4) artists is snuffed out, 
you've got to pay respect, so 
we dedicated our album to 
him. My favorite Kubrick films 
are Dr. Strangelove and 200i, 
» READING |.D. Salinger 
| love. Douglas Coupland 
| love —1 thought his Life 









Travis had dropped the loboto- 
mized fun of early singles like “U16 
Girls” for a mellower vibe. 

On the plus side: The public 
clearly did not mind. And Healy 
says he’d grown accustomed to be- 
ing excluded from the cool kids’ 
table. “In Glasgow,” Healy says, “it 
wasn’t even like we were the out- 
siders. It was just like, ‘Travis? 
They’re fuckin’ shite!’ It wasn’t the 
music, I think the people didn’t like 
us. We were always dead-friendly 
and happy, and you can’t be cool 
and be happy. You gotta be cool and 
be a miserable bastard.” 

So how much have Travis em- 
braced the pop life? Well, the 
band has taken to covering Brit- 
ney Spears’ “... Baby One More 
Time” live - albeit in a moody, 
Travis sort of way. Healy says the 
cover was originally meant as a 
parody, but he grew to appreciate 
the song on its own terms. 
“When I think of songs,” Healy 
says, “I think of a big black sky, 
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wee —|| NEIL PRIMROSE (drums) ace: 28 


| love Kurt Vonnegut —| like 

the fact that he’s basically | 
a humanitarian with an 
extremely weird slant. All the 
best writers give you some 
extreme emotional reaction. 

»» THE HORSESHOE BAR, 
GLASGOW It’s an old man’s 

bar where we used to rehearse. 
We had a tiny room above the 
bar, for nothing. It’s got 

} Our platinum dise and 

| gold disc now. It’s turn- 
ing into a bit of a shrine. 


and this huge firework lights the 
whole sky up and explodes, and it 
leaves a tiny star in the blackness. 
And all the glitter fades away - 
that’s the band, the video, the TV, 
the marketing, the medium. And 
the little star is the song. And 
there’s loads of these little stars all 
over the sky, and people use them 
to navigate their life: ‘Oh, I was 
doing that back then.’ At the end, 
bands, DJs, VJs, they all fade 
away. The song’s the thing that 


stays forever.” O 


VITAL STATISTICS 


(FROM LEFT) 


BAND HOMETOWN: 
Glasgow, Scotland 


FRAN HEALY (vocals) AGE: 26 
PREVIOUS JOB: Jewelry-shop clerk 


DOUGIE PAYNE (bass) AGE: 27 
PREVIOUS JOB: Shoe-store clerk 


ANDY DUNLOP (guitar) AGE: 28 
Previous JoB: Mobile-disco worker 
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BACK LN BLACK 


x UF 


TOP FIVE ALBUMS 


(FRAN’S, IN RANDOM ORDER) 
1. The Band, Music From Big 
Pink 2. David Bowie, Hunky 
Dory 3. AC/DC, Back in Black 
4. De La Soul, 3 Feet High 
and Rising 5. The Beatles, 
the “Blue” or “Red” album. 
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is holding 
your hand. 
His thick, 
muscular 
fingers are 
interlocked 
with yours. 
You can feel 
the baby oil 
that he rubs 
on his skin 
before each 
show. You 
can feel the 
pressure 

of his vise 
squeeze. 
You can feel 
his ring's 
cutting into 
your skin. 
It hurts. It 
hurts good, 


though. 








“Dear heavenly Father,” some- 
one is saying to the silent room, 
“please give us the ability to touch 
this crowd.” All thirty-six mem- 
bers of D’Angelo’s touring band 
and crew are stuffed into his dress- 
ing room, hands linked, heads 
bowed in a large prayer circle. 
“And when our ability fails, Lord. 
Please. Take over.” The room an- 
swers with a loud “mm-hmm,” 

Prayer ends, and the entire 
group collapses into a giant mov- 
ing hug, all yelling at once in a 
joyous din - “Soultronic force! My 
re-deeeeem-er!” It seems they’re 
gearing up for some high-energy 
smash-mouth football. Or a mu- 
sical mission. 

As the scrum disperses, D’An- 
gelo turns to you and slaps you 
five. And nearly breaks your hand. 
D, as they call him, gives pounds 
with injurious intent — stiff-hand- 
ed smacks that make a firecracker 
pop and then meld into a tight 
clamp, a finger snap, two fist 
bumps and another clamp, or 
some such combination. The 
more he likes you, the more he 
uses the strength in his bulky 
shoulders and arms for some 
hand-cracking friendly force, an 
immediate, tactile, visceral way of 
saying, “You're family.” “It’s just a 
camaraderie between the family, 
between all the soldiers,” he says 
of the pound thing later. “I’m 
lookin’ at this like an army of mu- 
sicians and free spirits and music. 


_ It’s very much like a war.” 


D turns from you and gives a 
pound to every soldier in the 
room, some of them quick, hard 


slap-grip-snaps, many of them 
| | 


ong, choreographed affairs with 


_ fourteen or fifteen stages. Back- 


stage, or in the hotel, or just about 





Y TOURE 


anywhere, you can hear him com- 
ing because of the firecracker slaps 
and loud-ass finger snaps as he 
moves down the hall dapping up 
everyone he loves. 

The band members leave to 
find their places onstage, the room 
clears, and D is left alone, his 
Shaft-like black leather coat 
stretching past his knees, his corn- 
rows tight and clean, every last 
wisp whipped into place, his skin 
brown like chocolate Hiagen- 
Dazs. He is shortish, maybe five 
feet six, but his shoulders and bi- 
ceps are thick and glistening from 
the baby oil and defined to a hair’s 
breadth of perfection, the protrud- 
ing veins of a weight lifter evident 
in his forearms. His lips are big 
pillows, the top one a bit larger 
with a thick line running down its 
middle. They stay moist. His lash- 
es are long, the eyes deep-set, large 
and intense, staring piercingly 
into you. 

With three bodyguards around 
him, he smooths from the dress- 
ing room down the stairs, not 
rushing, moving with the muscu- 
lar grace and power of a panther, 
strutting his macho-pimp stride, 
shoulders swaggering, exuding the 
masculinity and bravado of a 
champion prizefighter ready for 
combat. He reaches the curtain 
shielding the stage and stands still 
as a soldier, feet spread wide, head 
bent, his hard breathing betraying 
a touch of nerves. He is motion- 
less for a full four minutes until 
the lights go dim and the stand- 
ing-room-only crowd at L.A.’s 
House of Blues on Sunset Boule- 
vard begins to scream, a mostly 
female scream, and the drums, 
bass and keys slide into the groove 
of “Playa, Playa.” At seven after 
ten, the curtain opens and D’Ange- 
lo cools his way out to the place he 


was born to be: center stage. 








‘Two days later, 
on an afternoon 
in New Orleans, 
in the ultrahip 
W hotel, room 


number 1725: This is the room of 
P?uestlove, drummer for the 
Philadelphia hip-hop band the 
Roots and D’s co-pilot for Voodoo, 
D’Angelo’s five-years-in-the-mak- 
ing second album. Large and cud- 
dly, charismatic and exuberantly 
Afro’d, ?uest is a real-life version of 
South Park’s Chef. He slouches on 
one edge of the bed, his best pal D 
on the other edge in a black Tonight 
Show T-shirt, black sweats and 
black Nike Air Flightposites, with a 
black do-rag tight over his head. 
They are watching a black-and- 
white videotape of James Brown 
performing in 1964. This is what 
they call a treat - something that 
gives knowledge of the Yoda fig- 
ures. Mostly videotapes of shows, 
but also albums and books. A Yoda 
figure is one of the masters they 
revere: James, Prince, Stevie Won- 
der, George Clinton, Marvin 
Gaye, Fela Kuti, Al Green, Joni 





lo 


Mitchell, Sly, Jimi. One day, ?uest- 
love asked D, “What would your 
life be like if you hadn’t seen that 
George Clinton tape?” D replied, 
“Totally different.” 

In their pursuit of knowledge 
about the Yodas, the two have ac- 
quired hundreds of treats. “We got 
bootleg-concert connects like fiends 
got drug-dealer connects,” ?uest 
says. “During Voodoo, there was at 
least thirteen people providing us 
with stuff.” “They're the ultimate 
collectors,” says D’s manager, 
Dominique Trenier. “Anytime I see 
them, they got at least thirty tapes 
on them. I could say, ‘I’m bored. 
You got some old Soul Trains | 
haven't seen?” They'll be like, “Yeah. 
You see the one where Michael 
Jackson fell?’ ” They study the 
treats the way Mike Tyson studied 
tapes of legendary fighters, enrap- 
tured by genius, hungry to learn. 

The knowledge is inspiration 
and ammunition for the war that D 
considers modern music. The war 
is over the future of music. Voodoo is 
an ambitious record that seeks 
nothing less than to unstick black 
music from commercial considera- 
tions and leave it free to seek its 
muse. It is an album of loose, long, 
dirty grooves, finger snaps, falsetto 
serenades, gruff mumbles and bot- 
tom-dwelling bass. It is soul music 
for the age of hip-hop, which is to 
say it swaggers even when it is ten- 
der. In the video for the single “Un- 
titled (How Does It Feel),” D ap- 
pears to be naked, the camera 
licking him down. The video 
would be equally at home in a mu- 
seum piece on black males and on 
the triple-X rack, and it provides a 
striking visual analogy for the mu- 
sic itself: raw, intimate, naked, in- 
tensely black. Like Sly Stone’s 
There's a Riot Goin’ On or Marvin 
Gaye’s Here, My Dear, Voodoo is 
purposefully difficult music. lt does 
not bother often with melodies, and 
some of those it does bother with 
seem to come directly from old 
Prince records. But it is also the 


complex and rewarding work of a 


multi-instrumentalist struggling, 


by his own admission, to find his 


own voice through intensive 
_ study of Prince, Hendrix, P-Funk 
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and, this afternoon, James Brown. 

The James Brown treat we’re 
watching is from The T.A.M.I. 
Show, a concert film featuring Mar- 
vin, the Beach Boys and the Rolling 
Stones. James had been slated to go 
on last, but, ?uestlove explains, “the 


Stones management wanted them 
to go on after James. So he decided 
to make them pay by killing it, so 
they couldn’t go on after him. This 
is his moment of Zen.” 

?uestlove and D watch silently as 
James dances hard and fast, his an- 
kles on the verge of breaking, his 
feet a blur, his singing wafting up 
from the bottom of his soul — “Are 
you ready for the Night Train?!” James 
dances toward the mike, stops 
sharp, and somehow, at the exact 
same second, the band stops. ?uest- 
love rewinds over and over, amazed 
at the band’s tightness. 

“Even the light guy is on point!” 
Puestlove says. “It’s luck.” 

“Tt’s not,” D says, sucking on a 
Newport. “They’re lookin’ at him, 
they know his every move.” His 
speaking voice is a deep, lazy sound 
syruping from the back of his 
throat, a bass-y, Virginia-accented 
near-mumble. 

While making Voodoo, the two 
pored over one treat or another ev- 
ery day—“IF Il wasn’t bringin’ treats 
every week,” Puest says, “you'd 
probably have had Voodoo in 98,” 
What started as the follow-up to 
D’Angelo’s 1995 platinum debut, 
Brown Sugar (written and recorded 
entirely by D’Angelo in his moth- 
er’s house in Richmond, Virginia), 
became five years of study at Soul 
University, complete with classes, 


pranks, gossip and equal amounts | 


of discipline and laziness. “You 
know how some students are afraid 
to leave school?” ?uestlove says. 
“There was a comfort in knowing 
you go to the studio and walk into 
a whole new world. The engineers 
come in and talk about what Foxy 
did this week or how someone 
wrote graffiti on the bathroom. Or 
me and Rahzel would call D pre- 
tending to be Chico DeBarge 
talkin’ shit — it was like school. 
That's why it took four years. 
There was no loose women - | 
wish. No orgies, no drug madness, 
no trouble with the law. I mean, he 
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D'Angelo casts his funkadelic Voodoo 
spell in Los Angeles on March 3rd. 
got into a scuffle with somebody, 
but that didn’t hold things up.” 

“It was definitely school, man,” 
D says. “I ain’t never went to col- 
lege, so this was my equivalent, It 
was a return to what we love about 
music. After Brown Sugar, I lost my 
enthusiasm to do all this. I coulda 
done without goin’ to 7-Eleven at 
three o’clock to get a pack of ciga- 
rettes and find yourself swarmed, 
signin’ autographs. I had to reiterate 
why I was doin’ that in the first 
place, and the reason was the love 
for the music. | was gettin’ jaded, 
lookin’ at what go on in the busi- 
ness. But, I had to say, even if I 
didn’t do this, I’d still be fuckin’ 
with the music. So I’m cursed, and 
I'm gon’ be cursed till the day I die. 
So this is what I’m gon’ do.” 

Each day at Electric Lady, the 
studio on Eighth Street in lower 
Manhattan built by Jimi Hendrix, 


| began around four in the afternoon, 


when D'Angelo, ?uestlove and all 


_ those who worked for years to de- 


velop the album would gather. A 
crucial influence was Jay Dee, from 


_ the group Slum Village. “He’s the 


zenith of hip-hop to us,” Puestlove 
says. Jay Dee helped to bring out the 
album’s dirty sound and encour- 
aged the false starts and the non- 
quantized sound of the record. 
(“Quantized” is D-bonics for being 
in perfect rhythm, while “to slum,” 
Puest explains, “is the art of totally 
dragging the feel while being total- 
ly quantized. So, musically drunk 
and sober at the same time. Also 
called ‘to Jay that shit.’ ”) 

From four until seven in the 
evening, the crew would watch the 
treat of the day and eat. Then they’d 
turn on the recorder and begin play- 
ing an album or an entire catalog by 
one of the Yodas - the dominant in- 
fluence of ’96 was Prince, in’97 Jimi 
and Rev. Al, ’98 Gaye and George 
Clinton, '99 James and Nigerian 
star Fela Kuti. They’d jam and wait 
to see what the groove inspired. 
One night they played Prince’s Pa- 
rade until they flowed into a new 
groove that became “Africa.” 

At1A.M. they'd break for dinner 


at the extremely untrendy, very 








dive-y Waverly diner on Sixth Ave- 
nue. “One of the marvels of life,” 
says Puestlove, “was how this ma- 
fucker could eat all these eggs and 
twelve pounds of turkey bacon and 
be fit for ‘Untitled.’ Money was def- 
initely overweight by ’96, so they 
got him a drill sergeant [physical 
trainer Mark Jenkins]. This guy 
didn’t take no shit. I cannot see D 
running in Central Park, but he did. 
If it was rainin’, extra parka, your 
ass was runnin’. Push-ups, weight 
room, sparring every day for three 
hours. He wouldn’t take no shit.” 
(Jenkins, who’s trained Mary J. 
Blige and Johnnie Cochran, hits the 
road with D to help him through 
three to four workouts a week.) 

The gang would return from the 
Waverly around 2 A.M., watch the 
treat of the day one more time and 
work on the new song until around 
4:30 or 5. Then D would drive peo- 
ple home in his black Range Rover 
4.6. At this pace, they created 120 
hours of original music that the 
public has yet to hear, 

“But the biggest influence on the 
record,” ?uestlove says, “was some- 
one who never came to the studio: 
Prince. Way after Voodoo was fin- 
ished, D and I sat down and lis- 
tened to it, and we both admitted 
that this was our audition tape for 
Prince. I think this album was made 
to show him that we’re capable of 
collaborating with him. And I don’t 
know if it’s some bold-ass shit to 
say we know what he needs, but we 
wanna work with him.” 

“I really, seriously wanna co- 
produce his next joint,” D says. 
“Like, me and Ahmir [?uestlove | 
wouldn’t even have to use our 
names. We'd just be on some pseu- 
donym shit. That’s what he meant 


by audition. Just, like, we wannado | 


his next shit.” 
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Back in L.A., two 
hours into the show, 
and the roof is on 
fire. We've gone 
from smooth soul 


to rock funk to Pentecostal church, 


the grooves shifting without a mo- 


- . 
ments pause in a breathtaking 











musical assault. Five years ago, 
during the Brown Sugar tour, D 
was a shy twenty-one-year-old 
Virginia country boy who hid be- 
hind his keyboard onstage. Now 
he’s confident and worldly, a fa- 
ther of two — a three-year-old son, 
Michael ‘D’Angelo Archer II, and 
a five-month-old daughter, Imani 
Michael Michelle - as well as a 
soul-music historian. No wonder 
he’s alive onstage now, dancing, 
touching the audience, slamming 
his microphone down, lying on 
the ground at the lip of the stage 
to sing “One Mo’ Gin” while 
girls grab his legs, his stomach, 
his crotch. He’s the musical 
counterpart to Vince Carter and 
Randy Moss: a young icon, abun- 
dantly gifted, eye-poppingly 
spectacular, embarking on a Hall 
of Fame career. 

He returns for the first encore in 
a tight black tank top, yelling, “I 
got the baddest band in the world! 
The Soultronics!” And he’s right. 
The thirteen-piece Soultronics, a 
group he pieced together from the 
worlds of jazz, soul and the church, 
are light-years ahead of your aver- 
age backup band. On keyboards is 
the renowned producer James 
Poyser, who co-piloted The Mis- 
education of Lauryn Hill. Bassist 
Pino Palladino left B.B. King’s side 
to be here (he’s also played with the 
Staple Singers, Phil Collins, Elton 
John and Eric Clapton) and is, 
P?uestlove says, “one of three 
bassists left that can begin to emu- 
late James Jamerson, bass god from 
the legendary Motown house 
band.” Trumpeters Roy Hargrove 


_ and Russell Gunn are young jazz 


stars who've played with Wynton 
Marsalis. Trombonist Ku-umba 


Frank “Roots” Lacy played with — 
_ Art Blakey and holds a degree in 


physics. ?uestlove himself is a re- 
cent Grammy winner with the 


_ Roots. Even the backup singers 


have impressive résumés: Antho- 


_ ny Hamilton has a record deal | 


with indie label Soulife Record- | 


ings, and Shelby Johnson was on 


her fourth callback for Rent when 
| she opted to travel with D. 


“A lot of my fellow vocalists 


were scared of this gig,” Johnson | 
says, “because singing his stuff is so | 


complex. But he brings you up to 


| | another level and makes you better 


as a musician if you’re willing to 
work. Bein’ down with D has made 
me a better me.” 

The Soultronics begin each 
show in all black, but beyond that 


one requirement, each looks com- 


| pletely distinct. One man is in a 


deacon’s robe, another in a long 
cape with a knit ski cap that says 
epi. There’s a feather boa, a few 
badass leather coats, and Puestlove’s 

















“In the beginning we kept ask- 
ing, ‘What should we wear?’ ” 
Johnson says. “And D kept say- 
ing, ‘Just be you.’ It’s rare you 
have an artist who’s secure 
enough to let you be the rare 
motherfucker you can be. And if 
I’m up there feelin’ like I wanna 
feel, wearin’ my shit and my 
shoes, then he’s gonna get the 
best out of me.” 
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One day in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 
ten-year-old Luther 
Archer came home 
to find his little 


brother playing the piano. “Mike 
was three — and it was not bang- 
ing,” Luther says with awe. “It was 


a full-fledged song, with melody 
| and bass line. Shortly thereafter, he 


started playing for my father's 
church. My father had a Ham- 
mond organ, and he had to slide 
down to reach the pedals, but he 
did that very well.” 

“This is really the only thing | 
ever could see myself doin’,” Mi- 
chael D’Angelo Archer says. “I 
knew when I was three. My broth- 
ers knew. They geared me for that. | 
always knew this is what I was sup- 
posed to be, what | was gonna do.” 

There are family stories of his 
early promise: of the kindergarten 
talent show he won so convincing- 
ly that they wouldn’t let him par- 
ticipate in school talent shows after 
that, and the time seven-year-old 
Mike taught ninth-grader Luther 
how to play Prince’s “Do Me, Ba- 
by,” and the time Luther and mid- 
dle brother Rodney took the little 


_ one to the mall, stopped in an organ 
store and let him sit down at the 


keys. Within minutes he’d stopped 


__ traffic in the place. 


“My mother had a little room 


| set off for him where he had all 


mighty Afro. There's a P-Funkish | 


freaky flair to the Soultronics’ look. 


his equipment, and he was in 
there every day for hours,” Says 
Luther, who co-wrote “Africa.” 
“The Root” and “Send It On.” 
“There wasn’t a day for sixteen or 
seventeen years that he didn’t 


touch the music.” — | Cont. on 145 | 
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T WAS MICHAEL’S FIRST DAY AT THE TONY 
New Hampshire boarding school that his fa- 
ther thought would be a good idea. They ar- 
rived early because they had so many stops to 
make on the woody campus. First, academics, for 
the class schedule; then housing, for the room as- 
signment. And then the nurse. For drug orienta- 
tion. The infirmary had been open only fifteen 
minutes when they got there, but the line was al- 


ready out the door and down the hall. After a long 


wait they reached the nurse, a thirty- 
year-old guy with long red hair. 

“Take any medications?” he asked. 
“Tf so, please turn them in.” 

Behind the nurse dude was a stack of 
brown-paper lunch bags. Michael was 
handed one and told to place all his meds 
in it, write his name on a label and staple 
the bag shut. While he followed orders, 
the nurse recited the school’s drug policy. 

No pharmaceuticals were allowed in 
the dorms. Those students taking stim- 
ulants or anti-depressants — and Mi- 
chael was on one of each, Ritalin and 
Wellbutrin - were required to report to 
the infirmary for one pill at a time, re- 
gardless of the hour. And they weren’t 
allowed to skip doses. 

Michael’s father, Jerry, a lawyer from 
Ohio, handed over the bag and watched 
as the nurse added it to the others on a 


rolling file trolley. He thought there 


seemed to be an awful lot of bags. Then | 


he looked past the nurse and realized 
that was the third pile. There must have 
been 100 bags of medication already, 
and students had been checking in for 
less than an hour. Jerry was stunned by 
the sheer volume of what had been 
turned in. His son was more surprised, 
later, by what wasn’t turned in. 
“Whoa, lotta drugs going on at that 
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place,” says Michael, who is tall and 
lean with an angular face and a long jaw 
like a Modigliani. “They tried hard to 
keep it like it was controlled, but the 
kids would still snort lines of Ritalin be- 
cause they thought it was like cocaine - 
which it isn’t, but tell them that. There 
was this kid who could get as many 
sleeping pills as he needed from his psy- 
chiatrist back home. It was Ambien [a 
fast-acting sleep inducer], which some 
kids were given to cool down from their 
regular dose of Ritalin, which can keep 
you up all night. So he would sell these 
Ambiens, and everyone would use 
them, because they made you feel drunk 
faster. At boarding school, beer is the 
thing that’s expensive and hard to get. 
There was also a guy who would crush 


_ Ambien, sprinkle it on marijuana and 


smoke it. He said it made him trip, but 
I never tried that one.” 

Michael had been taking Ritalin on 
school days since third grade, when he 
was first diagnosed with attention- 
deficit disorder, a learning disability. He 
thought it was probably an accurate di- 
agnosis, even though he wondered why 
he hadn’t been sent for evaluation until 
his parents got divorced. But only when 
he got to boarding school was he educat- 
ed in the uses and broadening abuses of 





SEX, MEDS AND 


SCENES FROM THE NEW 
(LEGAL) DRUG CULTURE 
py STEPHEN FRIED ||| 


the pharmacopeia of legal 
and illegal drugs available 
to adolescents today. 

At school, for instance, 
he learned the ABC’s of 
mixing medicine and alco- 
hol. “If you’re drinking 
and on Ritalin, it probably 
doubles or triples the alco- 
hol effect,” he explains al- 
most clinically. “When 
you're on an anti-depres- 
sant, it does the same 
thing, but it knocks you 
out. You know, it says so 
right on the bottle.” 

Before long, Michael se- 
cretly stopped taking his 
Ritalin (although he still picked it up at 
the infirmary in the morning) because 
he felt it was making him depressed. 
He then started taking massive amounts 
of ginseng pills from a health-food 
store, because they seemed like a more 
natural stimulant. And he bought some 
Ambiens from his dorm mate, because 
he figured they would counteract the 
racing effect of the ginseng. 

Since he had been on varying doses 
of different medications for nine years, 
Michael felt fairly confident in his abil- 
ity to self-medicate without consulting 
his psychiatrist back home. But as win- 
ter break approached, he found himself 
in a mental whirlpool: panic attacks, 
paranoia and depressive psychosis. 


When his dad brought him back 





home, Michael’s doctor gave him Xan- | 


ax, a sedative that also treats acute panic 
symptoms, and Luvox, an anti-depres- 
sant also used to treat longer-term anxi- 
ety. Michael came very close to being 
hospitalized. In all his years of psychi- 
atric treatment, it was the first time he 
felt like he was losing his mind. 

When the drugs started working 
and he began to feel better, his doctor 
switched him to another anti-depres- 
sant, Paxil. Within a few days, he ex- 
perienced a side effect that nobody 





Li 


had warned him about. 

He couldn’t get it up. 

“My penis was... well, specifically, it 
was limp,” he says sheepishly. “Also, | 
was not interested in sex for a couple of 
weeks after taking the medicine. During 
that period, there were times I wouldn't 
have wanted to be with a girl.” 


THE CHILDPROOF CAP IS OFF THE 
pill bottle. Prescribing medications to 
kids as freely and haphazardly as to 
adults is no longer taboo. And a New 
Drug Culture has emerged, the legal 
one most familiar to kids today. This ts 
the first generation ever to practice 
chemical manipulation of the brain 
with parent-approved medications long 
before being exposed to the standard il- 
legal recreational substances. 

And we’ve moved far beyond Ritalin, 
which is still one of the few psychoactive 
medications specifically approved for 
use in patients under eighteen. Today, 
drug companies are in the home stretch 
of the race to get Food and Drug Admin- 
istration approval to market Prozac and 
other anti-depressants directly to kids - 
possibly even through TV ads. 

When Prozac was approved for adult 
use in the late 1980s, it changed the way 
Americans felt about the use of psychi- 


_ attic medicines. The same thing is likely 


to happen when the drug is approved for 
patients under eighteen. And kids being 
treated for serious mental illnesses will 
increasingly be joined by young patients 
who aren’t that sick, or might not be sick 
at all. But teens will still be asked to try 
some of the most powerful and expen- 
sive psychiatric drugs available ~ in part 
because the HMO-driven treatment 
market often views pills as more cost-ef- 
fective than therapy or counseling. 
Michael's inability to get it up isn't 
likely to be included in any managed-care 
cost/benefit analysis. OF all the questions 
unanswered — even unasked - about the 
side effects of anti-depressant use for 
children and adolescents, the ones about 











sexual development are among the most | have even been told that they might “BEHAVIORS CONSIDERED just takes me Ritalin.” 


provocative. Nobody knows how psy- | find it difficult to have an orgasm,” says According to estimates 


chiatric medications will alter a teen- | Goldberg. “The new drugs coming out NORMAL IN ADOLESCENTS provided by IMS Health, 
ager’s emerging sexuality. “We are so | are very nice, but they’re explained so WOULD BE PATHOLOGY IN the organization that does 
quick to criticize somebody who would | poorly, especially to adolescents.” ; re” CAVE A TEACUE the “Nielsen ratings” of 
drop a pill in somebody else’s drink,” A recent study in the Journal of the . ADULTS, SAYS A TEACHER. pill-taking, this new cul- 
says California research pharmacologist | American Medical Association shocked the MEDICATION IS ONE WAY OF ture is already firmly es- 


Dr. James Goldberg, who is a co-author | nation with its finding that Ritalin pre- CONTROLLING BEHAVIOR” tablished in the medicine 
; i o4 , sl ‘ i ee oF oe Ye Fis ; 

of the only comprehensive textbook on | scriptions for patients aged two to four chests and metabolic sys- 

the effects of drugs on sexuality. “But a | had tripled between 1991 and 1995 and | was recently parodied on The Simpsons: | tems of America’s youth. The use of se- 

lot of times the doctor is dropping a pill | prescriptions for anti-depressants in the | An experimental drug called Focusyn, | lective serotonin reuptake inhibitors - 

into the adolescent’s drink, and drop- | same age group had doubled. In response | which researchers promised would re- | the class of anti-depressants that in- 

ping it in every day.” to those numbers, Hillary Clinton called | duce “class-clownism by forty-four per- | cludes Prozac - has increased 103 per- 

While it’s true that psychiatric illness- | for a major federal effort to reverse the | cent, with sixty percent less sassmouth,” | cent in patients under eighteen during 
es themselves, especially depression, can | rise in pediatric psychopharmacology. | turned Bart studious and then psychot- | the past five years, while rising only 
dampen sexuality, Prozac and its chem- | But it’s more shocking that anybody is | ic. Inthe end he went back to “good old- | 21 percent in adults. While Prozac and 
ical cousins have a proven desexualizing | shocked. Giving psychoactive drugs to | fashioned Ritalin” and sang, to the Pop- | Zoloft sales still dwarf those of Well- 
power. “A lot of times I doubt patients | kids is socommon today that the subject | eye theme, “When I can’t stop fiddlin’, I | butrin, prescriptions for that non-SSRI 
anti-depressant — which is now being 
heavily marketed on television for its 
lack of sexual side effects — have quietly 
increased by 215 percent in patients un- 
der eighteen over the past five years. 

The number of American teens and 
preteens taking anti-depressants — for 
everything from clinical depression to 
bed-wetting — has been estimated at 
more than half a million. A recent study 
of family physicians and pediatricians 
found that seventy-two percent had pre- 
scribed an SSRI anti-depressant for a pa- 
| tient under eighteen, even though only 
| eight percent felt adequately trained in 
managing childhood depression. 

The well-developed Ritalin market is 

| changing. Stimulant use in patients un- 
| der eighteen is up fifty-nine percent in 
| the past five years, and that increase isn’t 
| primarly for Ritalin — it’s for drugs that 
are stronger and less well-researched in 
kids, including Adderall and Dexedrine. 

There’s also been an explosion in the 

use of the strongest psychoactive medi- 
| cations available, anti-psychotics, in 
younger patients. These drugs were 
once restricted to adult schizophrenics. 
Suddenly, in the mid-Nineties, a John- 
son & Johnson product called Risperdal 
became the Prozac of anti-psychotics - 
| the drug that made it easier for doctors 
| and patients to use, and overuse, this po- 
} tent class of medications. It was fol- 
lowed by Zyprexa, and in the past five 
years, anti-psychotic prescriptions for 
| patients under eighteen have shot up by 
| 268 percent, compared with an increase 
| of 38 percent for adults. 

For decades, doctors who treat chil- 
dren and adolescents have bemoaned 
the fact that medicines are almost nev- 
er studied specifically in patients under 
eighteen. More than eighty percent of 
all drugs prescribed to kids are still giv- 
en to them for what are called “off-label” 
uses. When drugs are approved by the 
FDA, they are intended for a fairly nar- 
row, specific use in a particular patient 
population. But once a medication is 
approved, a physician may legally pre- 
scribe it to anyone for anything. 

Yet even with the explosion of new 
uses, doctors still make prescribing de- 
cisions for younger patients using infor- 
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mation circulated by medical word-of- 
mouth, based on informed clinical opin- 
ion, case reports and uncontrolled trials 
—a low threshold of knowledge that was 
discarded as inadequate for adults near- 
ly forty years ago, Some recent federal 
directives have government and phar- 
maceutical-industry researchers scram- 
bling to do studies that can justify, or at 
least fine-tune, all this new psychiatric 
prescribing. In the meantime, kids are 
doing what kids have always done with 
drugs: experimenting. 

It's important to note that many of 
the new and newly prescribed psycho- 
active medications will save young lives: 
According to Dr. Kay Redfield Jamison’s 
recent book, Night Falls Fast, depression 
leading to suicide kills more teenagers 
and young adults than cancer, heart 
disease, AIDS, pneumonia, influenza, 
birth defects and stroke combined. 

But the new drug culture is being driv- 
en by more than symptoms. Perhaps 
more powerful are the new market 
forces. Psychoactive medication has 
been possibly the single most promising 
growth area in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry - in terms both of medicinal in- 
novation and sales volume, And patients 
under eighteen are now among the 
largest target growth markets for psy- 
choactive drugs. 

Eli Lilly is leading the competition: 
The company has begun the last set of 
trials needed to get Prozac approved for 
patients under eighteen. Lilly is racing 
against its competitors, who also want 
the youth market: SmithKline Beecham 
is not far behind in its clinical trials for 
Paxil, and Pfizer is coming in third with 


Zoloft. A handful of psychiatric medica- 


tions have already been approved for use | 


in adolescents and children - for atten- 
tion-deficit and hyperactivity disorder, 
obsessive-compulsive disorder and sei- 
zure disorder. But the ability to market 
Prozac and other SSRIs directly for 
childhood depression is the killer app. 
Besides the heightened focus on 
young patients who are clearly suffer- 
ing, controversial new studies are ex- 





ploring preventive psychiatric-drug use | 


in kids who aren’t sick at all - at least, 


not yet, In the U.S. and Australia, a_ 


small group of young, healthy patients 
with family histories of schizophrenia 
is being treated with anti-psychotics to 
see whether the onset of the disease can 
be prevented. It’s a noble goal, but if the 
concept of preventive psychopharma- 
cology for children and adolescents is 


ever accepted by demanding parents | 


and pressured doctors, imagine the 


sales trends by 2005, 
And as the thirteen-year-old who is 


STEPHEN FRIED ts the editor of “Phila- 
delphia™ magazine. He is also the author of 
“Bitter Pills: Inside the Hazardous World 
of Legal Drugs” (Bantam). 


taking anti-depressants, stimulants or 
anti-psychotics — or all three - becomes 
the regular kid rather than the oddball, 
the new drug culture is slamming head- 
first into the old one. Kids are prolifical- 
ly mixing legal and illegal drugs. For 
years, medical journals have published 
occasional case studies of such situa- 
tions; in March, the front page of the 
New York Times carried the story of the 
Trinity College senior who died after he 
and three other students took Xanax, 
Valium, butalbital and sleeping pills - 
and possibly heroin. 

Last year, the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse released the first 
major study to determine 
whether early use of Ritalin 
makes kids more likely to try il- 
legal drugs as teens. The study 
said no, but it did little to under- 
mine the widespread suspicion 
that early medication use must 
have an impact on how teen- 
agers view recreational drug 
play. Michael, for example, be- 
lieves that “the more familiar 
you are with drugs at a younger 
age, the more you think they are 
part of everyday life — and that 
humans need drugs to deal with 
reality. At least, that’s the way it 
was for me.” 

Experts used to think that 
most drug abuse grew out of 
“normal” kids “experimenting” 
and “getting hooked.” NIDA 
director Dr. Alan I. Leshner ex- 
plains that clinicians thought 
that only a small population of 
kids illegally used psychoactive drugs be- 
cause they suffered from clinical depres- 
sion, mania or some other mental illness 
~ and were “self-medicating.” 

Now Leshner thinks the opposite 


might be true, and of the 2 million kids | 


under eighteen who use illegal drugs, a 
substantial number may be self-medi- 
cating for mental illness. 

“Ten years ago,” he says, “nobody 
believed there was such a thing as child 





and adolescent mental disorders. It’s | 


almost as if people didn’t take what 
kids were feeling seriously. We figured, 
‘You'll grow out of it.’ Ten years ago, 
nobody thought there was childhood 
schizophrenia. Kids were just weird. 
“Now we believe there are 8 to 10 mil- 
lion kids with untreated mental illness,” 
he says. But he concedes that the medical 
system's approach to prescribing for pa- 
tients under eighteen still isn’t ideal. “I 
help run a clinic at Yale, and in my pri- 
vate practice | see children,” he says. 
“Many of these kids have tried medi- 
cines they thought would work that 


didn’t. Many haven't been monitored 


adequately. Some were misdiagnosed in 
the fifteen minutes a doctor has to see a 
kid. It’s fair to ask how well these medi- 
cations are being used. It’s not something 


the prescribers take lightly. But some 
drugs certainly are being prescribed 
without proper evaluation. And a lot of 
kids who need drugs don’t get them.” 


SANDY IS A TEACHER AT A LARGE 
suburban high school that runs a spe- 
cial program for teenagers with psychi- 
atric histories. There are few programs 
like it in the country, which is why 
Sandy asks that no further identifying 
details be given - her classroom is al- 
ready overflowing. Before this job, 
Sandy worked at a large, old psychiatric 
hospital where analysis was still prac- 


Sandy suggests that I speak with 
Katie, a former student who has been on 
various psychoactive medicines since 
the ninth grade. Katie is now a college 
freshman and is sometimes amazed at 
people’s casual attitudes about the world 
of meds. “You have the mini pill book in 
your bedroom somewhere - everybody 
has one,” she jokes. “You know what ev- 
ery pill does, and if somebody has some- 
thing new that nobody else has tried, the 
‘therapy kids’ will all talk about it.” 

It hasn’t always been this way. Katie’s 
first years of treatment were torturous. 
“In ninth grade I was lethargic, crying a 
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ticed and older psychiatrists shared the 


traditional reluctance to medicate chil- | 


dren. So she has seen the new drug cul- 
ture grow up right before her eyes. She 
has mixed feelings. 

“The problem is that behaviors con- 
sidered normal in adolescents would be 
pathology in adults,” she says. “And 
medication has come to be seen as one 
way of controlling aberrant behavior. 
There are some behaviors which are so 
destructive and cannot be controlled in 
any other way: It’s better to control 
them with medication than to lock the 
person up. On the other hand, one of 
the biggest issues I hear from kids is 
that medication changes who they are 
as people. They get very angry about 
that and resentful of people imposing 
their values on them.” 

Sandy hears from her kids about the 
fine line between legal and illegal drug 
use. “There’s a strong feeling of the 
hypocrisy of a society that can so easily 
prescribe so many of these mind-alter- 
ing medications and still have so much 
trouble with illegally defined drugs - 
especially marijuana,” she says. “| hear 
a lot of, ‘How come | can go to the doc- 
tor to relax when I could just smoke 4 
joint and relax?’ ” 








lot - the normal things a teenage girl 
would go through,” she says. “Didn't 
like going to classes, got anxious all the 
time. So my mom sent me to a psychia- 
trist, who tried a lot of different things 
and then started me on Prozac. 
“Taking Prozac was hard because of 
the way people talk about it. | kinda re- 
sent the name Prozac, because of all 
those articles about ‘Why are we medi- 
cating our children?’ and family values. 
The message is, ‘You're weak; you have 
to take something unnatural; your 
brain works right if you'd let it. When 
[ read a magazine, | feel belittled.” 
During much of her experience with 
psychiatric meds, Katie was also smok- 
ing pot. “A lot of people self-medicate 
with marijuana because they don't 
want to take their pills,” she explains. 
“Maybe you don’t trust authority, or 
you know you could sell your pills to get 
other drugs. | remember in high school, 
if you had your wisdom teeth out, peo- 
ple would say, ‘Want to give me your 
Percocet?’ [ finally stopped smoking 
Marijuana and mixing it with meds be- 
cause | had a really bad night. | smoked 
a lot of pot, and | snorted some Ritalin. 
| had a panic attack. | was hallucinating. 
| felt there was a helmet going over my 
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head and when the helmet got over my 
chin, I would die. Finally, I threw up.” 

Katie has no doubt that psychoactive 
drug therapy has saved her life many 
times over. Yet it’s significant how her 
ambivalence about what she is doing 
still tugs at her. 

“T talk to people who have depression 
and won’t take medication,” she says, 
“and it’s hard for me to converse with 
them after they say they just stopped 
taking it. They go into their little 
speeches about the evils of medicating 
yourself with things that aren’t natural. 
Yet sometimes I think they’re right.” 

Katie does understand that in the new 
drug culture, medicine and metaphor can 
never be separated completely. “It’s more 
acceptable in my generation to 
take medications, but my gen- 
eration also wants to get riled 
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of safety and efficacy for children and 
adolescents in only two cases: the use of 
stimulants for ADHD and the use of 
anti-depressants, SSRIs specifically, to 
treat obsessive-compulsive disorder. 
This does not mean that the drugs 
aren't safe or effective. It simply means 
that we still don’t know for sure. 
When the use of drugs is researched 
in kids, it’s often easier to study younger 
children, whose parents still fully con- 
trol their medical care and whose me- 
tabolism, while faster than adults’, is 
still relatively stable. In teenage patients, 
wide metabolic swings can really screw 
up expensive controlled clinical trials. 
Teenagers are also notorious for not 
taking their medications. “It is sad but 
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want to have a cause.” 

To her, the war of words 
over kids on psychoactive 
meds is “our Vietnam. Medication is a 
symbol of authority, of being controlled 
by something that isn’t your own emo- 
tions. We don’t want adults telling us to 
take this. We don’t want to make things 
easier for adults by taking these meds.” 


MUCH ATTENTION HAS BEEN FO- 
cused on the risks our society takes by 
medicating so many children, but little 
has been said about the dangers to indi- 
vidual patients. Adverse reaction to 
prescription drugs is the fourth-leading 
cause of death in America, according to 
a study in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Ten times as many 
people die from legal drug use as from 
illegal drug use. 

Dr. Peter Jensen, director of the new 
Center for the Advancement of Chil- 
dren’s Mental Health at Columbia Uni- 
versity, knows better than anyone how 
little is understood about psychiatric 
drugs. Last May, he and his colleagues 
published a powerful series of articles in 
the Journal of the American Academy of 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, examin- 
ing the science beneath the explosion in 
psychoactive-medication use by pa- 
tients under eighteen. Along with the 
usual suspects, Ritalin and Prozac, they 
explored more than thirty different 
medications in eleven classes, from 
sleep inducers to anti-psychotics. 

The “bombshell,” Jensen says, is that 
— except for Ritalin use for attention- 
deficit hyperactivity disorder — there 
isn’t “first-class evidence of safety and 
efficacy” for any of the child and ado- 
lescent prescribing that defines the new 
drug culture. Jensen and his group stud- 
ied drug treatments for fifteen major 
psychiatric diagnoses; they found proof 
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nevertheless true,” says researcher Ken 
Gadow, “that many teenagers elect not 
to take their prescribed medication for 
the required amount of time because of 
side effects or social stigmatization, And 
there’s something else in there — an un- 
willingness to accept the presence of a 
disability.” Because of this, even the 
modest clinical research data we have 
might be misleading. 

There is also fear of more subtle ad- 
verse drug reactions caused by the 
muting or altering of processes in de- 
veloping bodies. Several animal stud- 
ies — primarily on rats - 
show that long-term Prozac 
treatment appears to perma- 
nently change certain sites 
and receptors in the adult 
brains of these animals. In a 
cautionary 1998 paper in the 
Canadian Journal of Psychia- 
try, the outgoing head of 
NIMH Child and Adoles- 
cent Research, Dr. Benedetto Vitiello, 
noted that while it was reassuring that 
“no persistent behavioral toxicity” has 
been reported in children taking psy- 
choactive drugs, the possibility of 
“more subtle effects” hasn’t been ruled 
out. He said that it took years before “a 
well-designed study” was able to show 
that one of the earliest common uses 
of medications in young patients — the 
prescription of phenobarbital for chil- 
dren at risk of recurrent febrile sei- 
zures — resulted in “a lower IQ after 
two years of treatment,” an impair- 
ment still detectable six months after 
the drug was discontinued. 

Drug-safety experts are also con- 
cerned about what happens when chil- 
dren and adolescents go off their medi- 
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cations. “What I wonder about is 
whether there’s a rebound,” says re- 
search pharmacologist Dr. James Gold- 
berg. “If you suppress the system and 
then take the top off, will that in itself 
cause a disruption to the system that 
could, ultimately, make it worse? SS- 
RIs have a general muting function - 
they decrease impulse, When adoles- 
cents stop taking these drugs, things 
can become more disruptive and less 
predictable. | wonder, in the cases of 
kids shooting people where later we 
find out they have been treated with 
SSRIs, Now, they may have psychiatric 
problems — but if they go on and off 
psychiatric drugs, it might be jiggling 
the system and causing the more ex- 
treme effect.” 

These are risks that science hasn’t 
come close to assessing. “We need to 
know that in terms of academic per- 
formance, sociopathic behaviors and 
social-adjustment issues, these kids 
are getting something for the risk - 
that controlling the central nervous 
system is worth it,” says Dan Safer, a 
prominent clinical psychiatrist and re- 
searcher. “We're trusting that because 
nobody is calling us up saying thou- 
sands of students are failing to get into 
Harvard or winding up in jail because 


of Ritalin, then everything is OK.” 


WHILE PARENTS MIGHT WORRY 
about developing brains, teens on med- 
ication are more likely to focus on how 
side effects intrude on their daily lives. 
Do the meds worsen their acne or cause 
them to gain weight? And what about 
their sex lives? 

The sexual effects of psychiatric 


EXCEPT FOR RITALIN 





FOR ADHD, THERE ISN'T 
EVIDENCE OF “SAFETY 
AND EFFICACY FOR ANY O} 
THE PRESCRIBING TO 
ADOLESCENT 


PATIENTS TODAY, 


drugs range from a slight lessening of 
sensation to complete dysfunction, with 
all kinds of weird variations. There have 
been, for example, reports of patients on 
Prozac who experienced spontaneous 
orgasms when they yawned. 

Goldberg is wary of the desexualiz- 
ing power of the SSRI anti-depres- 
sants. “Paxil, for example, is one of the 
only drugs I’ve ever seen that can just 
stop orgasm in men,” he says. “Men 


_ Cannot come to orgasm. In younger 


men, they begin sounding more like 
women ~- who often complain there’s 
no crescendo of feeling.” 

The anti-psychotic Risperdal is also 
known to cause sexual dysfunction in 
some patients, It’s a risk that might be 


worth taking with Floridly psychotic 





patients when all other treatments fail. 
“But I know doctors whose patients 
come in complaining of depression, and 
their thought processes are off,” says 
Goldberg. “They give them anti-psy- 
chotics and don’t even really tell them 
what the drugs are. I’d take Prozac any 
day over Risperdal.” (Even a staple like 
Prozac can be the wrong drug. Harvard 
psychiatry professor Martin Teicher re- 
cently said he believes that as many as 
half of all children diagnosed with de- 
pression and given Prozac or stimulants 
actually suffer from manic-depression, 
the symptoms of which can be wors- 
ened by these medications.) 

A teenager’s sexuality can be affect- 
ed by medication in other ways. “Rital- 
in does stimulate noradrenaline, so 
sometimes the penis tends to shrink,” 
Goldberg says. “Well, it doesn’t physical- 
ly become smaller, but it’s more con- 
stricted in its resting state.” He says that 
if Wellbutrin is taken along with the Rit- 
alin, then “the penis hangs better.” 

For this reason, Wellbutrin has quiet- 
ly become a sort of wonder drug. It 
doesn’t cause negative sexual side effects; 
in fact, it may even enhance sexuality 
somewhat, perhaps because of its slight 
stimulant effect. It became the drug of 
choice for adult men and women who 
couldn’t have orgasms on Prozac. And 
apparently it is catching on for patients 
under eighteen. 

It pleases Goldberg to hear that pa- 
tients are being switched from an antt- 
depressant that blunts their sexuality to 
one that doesn’t. Too often, he says, 
doctors would rather prescribe yet an- 
other drug to treat a side effect, a prac- 
tice known as “polypharmacy.” 

“Every day they’re coming out with 
some new cocktail,” Goldberg says. 
“The patient has dry mouth, they put 
him on another drug for that - until you 
get multidrug use that is really a form 
of drug abuse. I hear about people going 
off their SSRIs for the weekend, or they 
take ten different drugs along with the 
SSRI, just on the day they’re going to 
have intercourse.” 

He knows of adult patients with drug- 
induced sexual dysfunction who add Vi- 
agra to their drug regimens whenever 
they plan to have sex. And not just men 
~ female patients are now experiment- 
ing with the drug to conjure sensation in 
anti-depressant-dulled loins. Goldberg 
says he hasn’t yet heard of any teenagers 
on Paxil being given Viagra by their 
psychiatrists, but it’s probably only a 
matter of time. 

Michael, happily, didn’t have to go to 
that extreme. And while he’s obviously 
embarrassed to talk about it. he wants 
to make one point perfectly clear. 

“The side effect eventually went 
away,’ he says. “And don’t you worry, 


| haven't had any problems being 
erect since.” > 
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The clothes? The attitude? [he fact that she saves 





the world every week? Or is it just the hot, smeaty 





sex? Behind the scenes at the coolest show on 7U 





SARAH MICHELLE GELLAR IS HAVING ONE OF HER 


all-but-nonexistent moments off from filmin 


the final 


several episodes of Buffy the Vampire Slayer, the epony- 
mous heroine of which she is. She is sitting in a director’s 
chair over by the monitors, dressed, as Buffy, in a white 
sheer top over a black tank and pants. The show, although 
it has drifted somewhat from the original Valley-girl ten- 
dencies of the title character, consistently dresses its lead- 


ing ladies in the rockingest clothes on television — cour- | 


se of costume designer Cynthia Bergstrom, who seems 
to have much the same heightened sense of awareness 
when it comes to catching small-designer-label trends 


that Buffy has when it comes to fight- 
ing demonic evil. (And, as the Man- 
hattan-raised and hometown-proud 
Gellar notes, “It’s very hard to be a 
show in L.A. and be trendsetting, be- 
cause the fashions are in New York, 
and you’re competing with every other 
show that shoots out here. Not to men- 
tion that most actresses are all, give or 
take, the same size — we’re all between 
five-two and five-five, and between 95 
and 125 pounds.”) 


Gellar, 23, who has played the young | 


woman whose lot in life is to battle 


monsters since the show debuted as a | 


midseason replacement on the WB in 
1997, has been here on the set in Santa 
Monica since early in the morning and 
will be here until late at night. She has 
often said that the early assumption of 
adult responsibilities is something she 
shares with her character — a former 
child actress (she was discovered in a 
restaurant at age four), she has been a 
subject of public scrutiny at least since 





2000 








her actual high school years, during 
which she played Erica Kane’s illegiti- 
mate daughter, Kendall Hart, on All 
My Children. 

Whatever their source, as Buffy and 
in person, she has a beauty contestant’s 
smile and the hypervigilant manner of a 
person who doesn’t trust anyone who 
hasn’t earned it but who nevertheless 
needs your vote, She has a physical cha- 
risma that in itself borders on a super- 
power. And at the moment, she also has 
a very realistic-looking, carefully ap- 
plied cut across her forehead. She speaks 
very fast, and her rapid-fire delivery has 
served her well when negotiating the 
sentences of Joss Whedon, the show’s 
creator, which tend to be long and to 
contain many clauses. She is consider- 
ing the question: What makes Buffy 
slay? “I think it comes more naturally to 
her than she’d like to admit,” she says. 
“She says, ‘Ooh, I’m always having to do 
what’s right,’ and, ‘Ooh, it’s so hard, but 
really, that is her nature. The thing is, 




















_ with this show, you can identify with so | 


many of the characters. You really take | 


an interest in what’s happening to each 
and every one of them. 

“And it’s all in Joss’ brain. It’s amaz- 
ing to me that one day he had this 


° | 
thought and now he’s created this em- 


pire, this entire lot. Like, in a couple of 
days we start shooting the last episode 
of the season, and no one has any idea 
what happens. But Joss just keeps say- 
ing, ‘Don’t worry. I have it right here.’ ” 


JOSS WHEDON HAS ALWAYS LIKED TO 
create imaginary worlds. When he was 
eleven or twelve, for example, he had 
one featuring hero Harry Egg, itinerant 
space traveler, and his androgynous 
demigod sidekick, Mouseflesh. Ten or 
thirteen years later, during which inter- 
val stuff happened — school, the writing 
of spec scripts and eventual employ- 
ment on Roseanne — he had another idea. 
It was an idea that was more like an im- 
age, actually, “It was pretty much the 
blond girl in the alley in the horror 
movie who keeps getting killed,” he 
says. “I felt bad for her, but she was al- 


| ways more interesting to me than the 
other girls. She was fun, she had sex, | 


she was vivacious. But then she would 


get punished for it. Literally, I just had 


that image, that scene, in my mind, like 


_ the trailer for a movie — what if the girl 





————_——————— ee eee, 
Mim Upovitcu talked shop with 
Marc Anthony in RS 839. 





goes into the dark alley. And the mon- 
ster follows her. And she destroys him.” 

And that pretty much is what hap- 
pens on Buffy. After three years at Sun- 
nydale High School, Buffy Summers 
has just completed her freshman year at 
UC Sunnydale. She is a vampire slayer. 
In every generation there is one slayer 
whose burden and skill it is to fight evil 
- primarily, but not exclusively, in the 
form of vampires. Sunnydale is the cen- 


——e 





TIME WITH “AMERICAN PSYCHO” (ABOVE): 
BUFFY BUDDIES ALYSON HANNIGAN. 
NICHOLAS BRENDON AND ANTHONY STEW- 
ART HEAD (BELOW, FROM LEFT). 
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ter of an extra-heaping helping of evil, 
because it is situated on a Hell mouth. If 
the Hell mouth were opened, the world 
as we know it would come to an end, 
and demons would rule the earth. Com- 
plications have ensued. 

In the real world, Whedon, 35, is sit- 
ting in his office in a building on the stu- 
dio lot in Santa Monica where much of 


_ Buffy, currently concluding its fourth 


season, is shot. He is wearing jeans, 
sneakers, a corduroy jeans jacket and a 
blue-and-white striped shirt, an ensem- 
ble that makes him look sort of like a hip- 
hop Dennis the Menace. A graduate of 
Wesleyan who grew up in Manhattan 
and went to boarding school in England 
before following in both his grandfa- 
ther’s and father’s footsteps as a writer 
for television, thus forming a direct line 
of descent from The Donna Reed Show to 


Buffy, Whedon was not himself a happy 


_ adolescent. “I was one of those kids who 


no one pays attention to, so he makes a 
lot of noise and is wacky,” he says. “But 
I was funny; I wasn’t totally annoying. | 
decided early on that my function in life 
was to walk into a group of people, say 
something funny and leave while they 
were still laughing. Which is pretty 
much what I did, only now I get paid for 
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SLAYING THE MINUTES: GELLAR KILLS 
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it.” (And in the case of Toy Story, which | 


he co-wrote, Academy Award-nominat- 


ed for it. Other credits include Alien: Res- | 


urrection and Speed, as well as the 1992 fea- | 


ture Buffy the Vampire Slayer.) 

When he speaks, he tends to look off 
into the middle distance, as one whose 
habitual eloquence doesn’t make him 
any less habitually shy. He is also wear- 
ing a slightly pained expression, maybe 
because he still hasn’t written the last 
episode of the season; maybe because, 
what with Buffy and its spinoff, Angel, 
he bears the weight of imaginary worlds 
on his shoulders; but proba- 
bly because he had an emer- 
gency appendectomy earlier 
in the week. 

“Then I wrote my little 
movie,” he continues, playing 
what appear to be imaginary 
arpeggios on the arms of his 
chair, “which was sort of fun. 
And then they made my little 
movie, which was sort of less 
fun but had a very small fun 
degree. And then this, which 
wasn’t my idea. After the 
movie, a TV production executive said, 
‘This is a TV show,’ So I thought, “Well, 
a TV show needs something that will 
sustain it, and a California girl fighting 
vampires, that’s not enough. So ] 
thought about high school and the horror 
movie, and high school as hell and about 
the things the girl fights as reflections of 
what you go through in high school. And 
I thought, ‘Well, that’s a TV series,’ ” 

But just barely. “You try being on a 
midseason replacement show onthe WB 
called Buffy the Vampire Slayer and see 
how much respect you get,” says Gellar. 
Ten or thirteen episodes later, however, 
during which interval more stuff hap- 
pened - stuff in the way of character and 
story development, of a depth and tex- 
ture that the show’s title did not suggest — 
it was a whole imaginary world, And, 
outside of The Simpsons, it was the coolest 
show on television; in fact, it was cool for 
some of the same reasons as The Simpsons 
~— because it was writer driven; because it 
was increasingly ensemble driven; and 
because, at first glance, it was of a genre 
so fundamentally silly that it could get 
away with murder. “You can get to the 
emotional truth of things almost by 
sleight of hand, while people aren’t really 
looking,” says supervising producer Mar- 
ti Noxon. “It’s sort of like, ‘Here, look at 
the shiny vampire,’ and behind that, 
there’s something really raw going on.” 

And, often, there is - for one thing, 
people’s feelings get hurt on Buffy, and 
when they do, instead of the usual reso- 
lution in the last act of the episode, it res- 











show takes place, being situated on a Hell 
mouth, a portal that has to remain sealed 
to avoid dire, world-changing results, to 
see that it’s not a show that takes the con- 
sequences of sexual activity lightly. “It’s 
something we deal with,” says Whedon. 
“Because it’s something that’s on people’s 
minds, But on a horror show, if you do 
something — anything — you are going to 
be punished for it. I’m not out to say it’s 
bad. And I’m not out to say, ‘Everybody 
go have sex now.’ The fact is, people do 
have sex, and sometimes it gets compli- 
cated, and that’s what we want to get at.” 
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THE MAN: SERTES CREATOR-DIRECTOR JOSS 
WHEDON (ABOUE LEFT) DOES HIS THING. 
GOOD LOOKS. BAD GUY: JAMES MARSTERS 
(BELOW) PLAYS THE VAMPIRIC SPIKE. 


Anyway, the characters, most of 
whom graduated from high school last 
season, have sex, and some of them have 
plenty of it, and that’s not even the sub- 
versive part, The subversive part is how 
integrated the characters’ sexuality is - 
and not just on the obvious, symbolic 
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level, where teenagers and vampires are | 


united in being ruled by forces within 
them that they can’t always control. 
What really makes Buffy subversive, es- 
pecially in its depiction of female sexual- 
ity, is that where, say, Ally McBeal 
wants a boyfriend! or doesn’t! or, wait! 
she does! - and hats off to that show for 
examining the situation of the single 
woman who wants! or doesn’t want! a 
boyfriend from every conceivable angle, 
plus the opposite one - the characters 
have sex with consequences, but they are 
not defined by that alone. They also have 
friendship with consequences, school 
with consequences, popularity with con- 


| Sequences, even endlessly repeating re- 





onates over whole seasons, and beyond. | 


For another, Buffy is one of the most sex- 
ually blunt shows on the air and, for its 
family-hour time slot, almost subver- 
sively so. You have only to look at the 
parallel suggested by the imagery of Sun- 


nydale, the fictional town where the 
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plays of Cher’s “Believe” with conse- 
quences, positive and negative. (Except 
the Cher thing. That was just negative.) 


ON ONE OF THE THREE SOUND- | 
stages in the lot that Buffy built, the | 


four cast members who have formed | 


the nucleus of the ensemble since the 
first season ~ Gellar: Alyson Hanni- 
gan, who plays Willow; Nicholas Bren- 
don, who plays Xander Harris; and 
Anthony Stewart Head, who plays Ru- 
pert Giles — are gathered on the set of 
Giles’ apartment, rehearsing a scene in 
which they are discussing their battle 
plan for confronting Adam, the de- 








monoid (like an android, only demon 
rather than human in basis) who has 
ended up as the ultimate villain in this 
season’s narrative arc. 

Head, whom the scene calls upon to 
move from the couch to the bookshelf 
and back, flubs a line and improvises a 
new ending — “As a matter of fact, you 
are,” he says, adding, “Could I suck any 
more?” Gellar, her blond hair styled into 
modified Ray of Light curls, is sitting on 
the floor whittling a stake. She wants to 
know whether the plus-size medicine 
bag full of weapons at her feet is the bag 
she will now have to carry through the 
rest of the episode (“I was hoping for 
Prada”). Hannigan, the only cast mem- 
ber in the clothes she will wear for the 
actual scene — a pink-and-white baseball 
shirt with a kitty cat on it and gray jeans 
— sits on the couch bouncing a small rub- 
ber ball up and down her arms. Brendon, 
who is wearing an oversize blue sweater 
and baggy pants, is having minor trou- 
ble with his lines. Like much Buffy dia- 
logue, they conflate exposition and 
wisecrack. He changes a joke about why 
Buffy should regret having taken Span- 
ish instead of Sumerian to one about 
why she should regret having taken 
French instead of Sumerian. “Spanish,” 
says Gellar as he concludes the speech. 
“No, it’s French now,” he explains, “be- 
cause you already established that you 
spoke French,” “Ooh, watches the 
show!” says Gellar, mock impressed. 








| 
| 





“BUFFY, WHICH BY ITS VERY NA- 
ture involves a lot of stunt work, visual 
effects, makeup and difficult-to-deliver 
dialogue involving things few actors 
have reference points for in their real 
lives, such as the history of the Feast of 
St. Vigeous, is an ambitious and compli- 
cated show to execute. The cast — which 
has developed a policy, not always sup- 
ported by Whedon, that the first person 
having a line including something like, 
say, the Sisterhood of Zhe gets to estab- 
lish pronunciation — appears as weary as 
you would expect it to when shooting 
the twenty-first episode of a twenty- 
two-show season on a week when the 
boss, who is not known for delivering 
scripts at anything much sooner than 
the second-to-last moment when he 
hasn’t been unexpectedly hospitalized, 
has had emergency surgery. 

Like the sources upon which Whe- 
don draws in creating the imaginary vis- 
tas of Sunnydale, the actors’ origins are 
far-flung. Hannigan, like Gellar a child 
actor, grew up in Atlanta (“Where I’m 
from, the biggest deal was, like, ‘Hey, we 
got a national commercial, whoo-hoo!’ ’’) 
and has the sweet, smarter-than-she- 
thinks-she-is, goofy-sexy charm of her 
character. Brendon, who grew up in- 
tending to play professional baseball 
(“But when you throw too hard, the ten- 
don that connects your elbow to your 
shoulder completely stiffens up, and 
that doesn’t happen with acting. So I 
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have more fun with acting”), had done | ON SET: EUEN DEMONS NEED DOWNTIME. 


only a line or two as an extra on sitcoms 
before landing his role on Buffy. And 
Head, who was previously best known 
in America for his part as the guy in the 
serial-seduction Taster’s Choice com- 
mercials of some years back (“I wasn’t 
born to fanciness. I achieved it through 
a commercial that paid well”), has a ré- 
sumé that encompasses everything 
from stage work in London to, well, 
Taster’s Choice commercials. 

After the scene in which the mysteri- 
ous plan for foiling Adam is devised, 
Gellar departs to study lines for her 
next scene, with Marc Blucas, who 
plays her new boyfriend, Riley Finn, a 
UC Sunnydale student who is also a de- 
mon-fighting commando with an un- 
derground paramilitary organization 
called the Initiative. (Buffy’s previous 
romantic interest, the soulful, good-guy 
vampire Angel, played by David Bore- 
anaz, had to move to Los Angeles so 
that she could have a more normal life 
and he could have his own show.) That 
Blucas, as Riley, has carved out a place 
for himself in Buffyworld at all is a trib- 
ute to his own charm, which has a pol- 
ished quality similar to Gellar’s one- 
two punch of guardedness and gleam. 


IT BEING A BEAUTIFUL AFTERNOON, 
Brendon and Hannigan, who are done 
with their scenes, repair to a picnic table 
in the mock graveyard, where, along 
with Head, whose family lives in Eng- 
land and who is trying to conduct some 
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of his personal life via cell phone from 
his trailer, they have agreed to take part 
in a Buffy roundtable. 

What are your favorite episodes? I like it 
when you get to be bad Willow, with the 
major cleavage. 

HANNIGAN: | enjoy it as well. Nick 
and I had a lot of fun with that. I had 
the inserts that are made of ... 
BRENDON:... actually, human breasts. 
It’s part of the donor program. 
HANNIGAN: ... Saline. Have you tried 
those Water Bras? I don’t usually wear 
a bra, but a friend of mine convinced 
me to try it, and I wore it for the first 
time the other day. I couldn’t stop 
squeezing my boobs. It was cool. 
BRENDON: And they have ones with 
nipples now, right? 

HANNIGAN: You know, what's really 
great about those things is, when you 
take them out, they get a little sweaty 
and you can stick ’em against the wall. 
BRENDON: It’s like spaghetti. 

What do you feel you personally contribute 
to the show? 

BRENDON: I’ve pretty much taken 
away. I’ve sucked and sucked and 
sucked, We interpret. But then Joss 
comes down and says, “No, do it this 
way.” So | think the fact is that we all 
take direction well, when it counts. 
HANNIGAN: I can hit a mark. | can 
find lens like nobody’s business. 
BRENDON: | don’t even know what a 
lens is. I started at twenty-five. I’m like, 











“What’s a mark? Light?” [ don’t under- 
stand that stuff. Like, what was it yes- 
terday — “action”? What’s that supposed 
to mean? Yup, I’m ready. Just say, “Go.” 
[At this point, Head arrives, looking 
miserable. | 

HANNIGAN: But Nicky was nominated 
for a Saturn Award. In fact, everyone in 
the cast except for Tony and me was 
nominated for a Saturn Award. 

What's a Saturn Award? 

HANNIGAN: Who cares, really? May- 
be Nicky cares. 

BRENDON: They’re the sci-fi and fan- 
tasy awards. But let’s talk about that. 
Why didn’t we get any Golden Globes? 
HANNIGAN: The Golden Globes is be- 
cause we served them [the Hollywood 
Foreign Press Association, who is re- 
sponsible for this particular honor], 
like, frozen lasagna. 

HEAD: [To Hannigan] You know that 
SFX voted you and me the second-sex- 
iest people in science fiction. 
HANNIGAN: But we didn’t get nomi- 
nated for a Saturn Award. We’re the 
second-sexiest people who can’t act. 
HEAD: But we’re never going to get a 
bloody award, because they don’t know 
whether we’re a comedy or a drama, 
and you have to be one or the other. 











How about the subtext of the whole thing? | 


Do you spend much time considering the 
subtext of the whole thing? 

HANNIGAN: No, not really. We spend 
most of our lives doing the text. 


“FOR ME, THE SHOW IS ABOUT A 
young woman finding herself,” says 
James Marsters, who plays the punk- 
rock, currently vampirically impotent 
Spike, of the subtext. Others also made 
this point, but I just wanted to mention 
Marsters because he is so incredibly 
good and | don’t have room for him 
anywhere else. Likewise, a shout-out to 
the impeccable comic timing of Emma 
Caulfield as Xander’s love interest, the 
1,100-year-old former vengeance demon 
Anya; and the tentative, centered appeal 
of Amber Benson as Willow’s love in- 
terest, Tara. (Willow used to date Oz, 
who was played by the peerless Seth 
Green and was a rock musician and a 
werewolf, but she is now having an af- 
fair with a woman, who, like her, is a 
Wicca practitioner. Did I mention?) 
For all that these matchups are often 
played for comic effect, they are at least 
as often played, as Whedon notes, in al- 
most embarrassingly deadly earnest. 
Most often, it’s both. (As in the last epi- 
sode to air before May’s season closers, 
in which the Buffy-Riley love connec- 
tion unlooses the retributive spirit of 
past adolescent sexual trauma on a fra- 
ternity party, causing Xander to ex- 
claim, “There’s ghosts and shaking and 
people going all Felicity with their hair! 
We've gotta go in there!” — which is ex- 
tremely funny. But the episode ts also a 
perfectly constructed meditation on the 
role of sexual desire as it is reflected in 





the relationships of the show’s various 
couples. Plus - Giles sings!) 

In fact, although rarely does an epi- 
sode pass when at least one vampire 
doesn’t get dusted, and the show may 
never win a Golden Globe, when it 
comes to dealing with what’s inside you 
that you can’t control, Buffy is the most 
realistic show on the air, and Buffy, who 
spends most of the above-mentioned 
episode having unusually sweaty sex for 
prime time, is one of its best role mod- 
els. “She’s driven by her emotions, and 
she doesn’t always make the right deci- 
sions,” says Marti Noxon. “But she to- 
tally believes in herself and her own 
abilities, when it gets right down to it. 
And I never had that when | was grow- 
ing up. It was, like, Susan Dey. There's a 
lot of Buffy’s empowerment that’s about 
learning to deal with sexuality — that if 
you open up to something, it will proba- 
bly make you stronger, but it’s going to 
hurt. Other shows that take themselves 
very seriously in dealing with the real 
pain of living can put people off, because 
that’s all they’re dealing with on the very 
surface of things. It can also grow very 
tired, because, | mean, how many times 
can a character have leukemia?” 

“T definitely think a woman kicking 
ass is extraordinarily sexy, always,’ 
says Whedon. “If | wasn’t compelled 
on a very base level by that archetype, | 
wouldn’t have created that character. | 
mean, yes, I have a feminist agenda, but 
it’s not like I made a chart.” 


SO WHAT MAKES BUFFY SLAY? “ BA- 
sically, a sense of responsibility,” says 
Whedon, “and a need to deal with her ex- 
cess energy. I know it sounds cheesy, but 
that’s in her, the way that I have to write. 
It’s just in her blood.” Maybe sort of like 
leukemia. “Basically, high school is all 
about alienation and horror,” says Whe- 
don. “And I was very unhappy in high 
school all the time, so it was the great we 
from which to draw. I think a few people 
were happy in high school, and I revile 
them, although | married one. And it 
didn’t start getting easier in college, for 
me anyway, so | knew | wasn't going to 
run out of pain. It isn’t like, “Well, high 
school’s over, problems solved.’ People 
never really get over it or they wouldn't 
respond to the show the way they do.” 
“That’s the whole point of the show,” 
agrees Gellar later, over the phone, in an- 
other of her all-but-nonexistent spare 
moments, when asked whether Buffy 
has developed trust issues from the fact 
that if she trusts the wrong person, the 
whole world comes to an end. “When 
someone breaks your heart, it feels like 
the world is ending. And in Buffy’s case, 
that’s true. But everyone feels that. And 
that’s the whole point.” ) 


‘Rojling,Store:com 


See more exclusive behind-«the-scenes Buffy photos 
on RollingStone.com and on AOL 
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HE STORY IS TOLD OF A BIRTHDAY PARTY THAT TOOK 
place two Februarys ago at a Mexican restaurant in Santa 
Monica. A few long-haired musicians mingled with some con- 
cert promoters in suits, eating mediocre guacamole and drink- 
ing Cuervo margaritas. The gifts piled up and the crowd of 
about forty sampled birthday cake, but the guest of honor, Axl 
Rose, who was turning thirty-seven, never showed up. Axl’s 
manager, Doug Goldstein, quieted the room. “Axl’s not going 
to be coming,” Goldstein said. “But order whatever you want 
and have a good time.” 


This story is told not because it is considered an example of eccentric or rude behavior 
on Rose’s part. Rather, it is considered emblematic of the way the singer conducts his life 
— just another night in the off-kilter existence of a man who used to be one of the biggest 
rock stars in the world. “Not the least bit unusual,” says a friend who was at the restau- 
rant, laughing in there-he-goes-again style. “Typical Axl.” 

Except for a couple of interviews last winter, timed to the release of a Guns n’ Roses 
live album, and a 1998 Phoenix arrest, Rose has remained out of public view since 1994, 
when G n’ R coughed and spat to a halt. For six years he has been working on the next 
G n’ R record, tentatively titled Chinese Democracy. None of the original band mem- 


bers plays on it. Most of them hardly speak with Rose anymore. Rose spends most of 
his time in Los Angeles recording studios and behind the gate of his secluded es- 
tate atop a hill in the Latigo Canyon section of Malibu. His housekeeper, 


Beta Lebeis, does most of the shopping and driv- 
ing. Axl reads, works out, kickboxes, plays pinball, 
teaches himself guitar and computers, and tries to 
write lyrics. 

Meanwhile, G n’ R’s debut record, Appetite for 
Destruction, released in 1987, marches on. The sec- 
ond-biggest-selling debut album in rock history 
(15 million copies at last count), Appetite thirteen 
years later still sells a remarkable 5,000 to 6,000 
copies per week - more than 200,000 units annual- 
ly. G n’ R caught a feeling in 1987, a raw vibe of 
anger and authenticity, somewhere between metal 
and punk, that still appeals to rock-music fans to- 
day. Even in the new millennium, Appetite proba- 
bly cranks inside more turbocharged Chevys than 
any rock record ever made. 

One can divide the public Axl into two separate 
periods: before 1993, when the original band was to- 
gether, and post-1993, after the group’s final record- 
ing, The Spaghetti Incident?, an unremarkable collec- 
tion of mostly punk covers. Wherever he went 
during those years of his fame, Axl left frustrated, 
angry people behind. He became buried in litiga- 
tion. Shelves in the clerks’ offices at Superior Court 
in downtown Los Angeles and in Santa Monica 
bow under the weight of the thousands of pages of 
legal papers concerning Gn’ R and Axl that have 
accumulated over the years, actions involving 
claims totaling millions of dollars. This is not to 
mention band- or Rose-related legal matters in 
Nevada, Arizona, Missouri, New York, Spain, 
England and Canada. 

The documents tell part of the story of how 
Gn’ R succeeded and failed, and they give a pic- 
ture of Axl himself. The image that emerges is one 
of a complicated man who can be sensitive and 
funny but who is also controlling and obsessive 
and troubled, a man changed by fame and wracked 
by childhood trauma who faces a lonely future 
surrounded by a small circle of family members 


Contributing editor PETER WILKINSON wrote about 
ihe Columbine High School shootings in RS 814. 








and childhood friends. “His world is very in- 
sular,” says Doug Goldstein. “He doesn’t 
like very many people.” 

Axl is a man struggling with demons and 
taking radical measures to overcome them. He 
became deeply involved in past-life regression, 
a brand of psychotherapy that exists on the 
New Age fringe. “Axl,” a friend says, “is look- 
ing for anything that'll give him happiness.” 

As successful and wealthy as he became, 
friends contend, Axl still feels like a victim, 
unfulfilled, somewhat lost. “He seemed emo- 
tionally reserved and a little bit suspicious,” 
says the techno whiz Moby, who spent some 
time with Axl in California in 1997. “He 
seemed a little bit like a beaten dog.” And Rose, 
according to those who know him, remains 
hung up on one old girlfriend: the model 
Stephanie Seymour, now married to the polo- 
playing financier Peter Brant. Seymour and 
Axl’s ex-wife, Erin Everly, have both accused 
Axl of beating them, a charge he denies. 

Whether Axl’s emotional and legal troubles 
contributed to the demise of the original G n’ R 
is open to interpretation. There is little dispute, 
however, about one thing they did cause: a 
massive delay in finishing Chinese Democracy, which 
is in reality an Axl Rose solo record. This work has 
been six years, a roomful of studio musicians and a 
rumored $6 million worth of Interscope/Geffen’s 
money in the making. It is still not finished and 
probably won't be anytime soon. “So many times, I 
have come down [to the studio], and | had no idea 
that I was going to be able to,” Rose told ROLLING 
STONE last November as he played twelve new 
tracks. “If you are working with issues that de- 
pressed the crap out of you, how do you know you 
can express it?” 

People who have heard the new music Say it 
sounds fantastic. “The tracks reminded me of the 
best moments of Seventies Pink Floyd or later Led 
Zeppelin,” says Jim Barber, a former Geffen A&R ex- 
ecutive who worked on the project. “There's nothing 





STILL 





out there right now that has that kind of scope. Axl 
hasn’t spent the last several years struggling to write 
Use Your Illusion over again,” In the estimation of gui- 
tarist Zakk Wylde, who sat in with the new band a 
few times, “Axl is one fucking smart guy.” 

In recent months, though, guitarist Robin Finck 
and drummer Josh Freese both left the project, as did 
computer engineer Billy Howerdel. Queen guitarist 
Brian May spent a week recording with Axl and re- 
turned to England. Avant guitarist Buckethead, 
known for wearing an upside-down Kentucky Fried 
Chicken bucket on his noggin, came on the scene. 
But as of now, it seems, there is no “new” Gn’ R. 


Visiting Yoda 


‘LL PUNCH YOUR LIGHTS OUT RIGHT HERE 
[== right now. ... 1 don’t give a fuck who you 
are. You are all little people on a power trip.” 

These are not lyrics to a bitter new Gn’ R track 
about lawyers, perhaps reminiscent of Axl’s old rants 
on CD and from the stage against reporters and pho- 
tographers and anybody else who failed to do his pre- 
cise bidding. These words, the Phoenix Police De- 
partment reports, are what Axl shouted at security 
personnel at Sky Harbor International Airport in 
February 1998 after a screener asked to search his hand 





A BAD BOY: AXL SS MUG SHOT, PHOENIX, 1998 


luggage. Threatened with arrest, Axl, traveling in 
jeans, a red sweat shirt and a gray stocking cap, re- 
joined, “I don’t give a fuck. Just put me in fuckin’ jail.” 
He spent a couple of hours behind bars. The matter 
was resolved on February 18th, 1999, when Rose, via 
telephone, pleaded no contest to a misdemeanor 
charge of disturbing the peace and paid a $500 fine. 

Lost in the minor hoopla over the arrest was the 
matter of what, exactly, Axl was doing at the Phoe- 
nix airport. Was Axl coming back from a place 
where he often goes - Sedona, the New Age bastion 
in the red-rock canyons 115 miles north of Phoenix, 
where he sees one of the most important people in 
his world, a psychic known derisively in the G n’ R 
camp as Yoda? 

Though nobody knows precisely how he got in- 
volved, people who know him say Axl started visit- 
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ing Sedona in the early Nineties, sometimes travel- 
ing with Beta, his housekeeper, or Earl, his body- 
guard. Many believers in past lives, channeling, 
UFOs and the predictive power of crystals pass 
through Sedona. The town is so tuned in, vibewise, 
that certain canyons are understood to be vortexes 
for masculine energy and others for feminine forces. 
In the produce aisles of Sedona supermarkets, shop- 
pers dangle crystals over the pints of strawberries. 

For close to a decade, Rose has been a powerful, 
almost evangelical believer in homeopathic medi- 
cine. The world, in Axl’s view, is a perilous place, 
populated by greedy doctors affiliated with the 
American Medical Association who prescribe 
dangerous synthetic medicines. When Gn’ R 
toured, homeopathic elixirs for Axl’s throat were 
always on hand. He introduced echinacea and pro- 
tein shakes to a Gn’ R more accustomed to vodka 
and heroin. 

Axl’s childhood woes are well documented; he 
does not come, as Axl himself might say, from a 
healthy place. In 1992, in this magazine, Axl talked 
about learning at the age of seventeen that the man he 
thought was his real father was in fact his stepfather. 
Axl’s biological father, William Rose, abandoned the 
family when Axl was two and is believed to be dead. 
Through therapy, Axl said, he recovered memories of 
being beaten and sexually abused as a child. It is these 
traumas, primarily, that Axl wrestles with, and it is 
these experiences that may, in part, be blamed for his 
hostile attitude toward women and his consuming 
need for control. A friend says, “All that baggage, as 
he was being constructed, it all comes to bear. It’s not 
an external issue. It’s really core to his makeup.” 

Yoda’s real name is Sharon Maynard. A rather 
plain Asian woman of middle age, Maynard stands 
about five feet five, and has a medium build and 
dark, curly hair. Since 1978 she has run a not-for- 
profit business in Sedona called Arcos Cielos Corp., 
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mit a photograph for a laminated pass, with Axl 
other things seemed to come into play. Doug Gold- 
stein is said to gather photos at the singer’s in- 
struction for psychic assessment. In Sedona, some 
think, Yoda would examine these photos. What 
does so-and-so want out of Axl? Does this person 
have his best interests in mind? What kind of en- 
ergy do they emit? 

Submitting a photo to Axl for evaluation by Yoda, 
some say, coincided with employment in the G n’ R 
world. Band members, crew members, record-com- 
pany executives ~ everybody did it. The procedure 


ee SEEMED EMOTIONALLY RE- 
SERVED AND A LITTLE SUSPI- 


CIOUS,” SAYS TECHNO WHIZ MOBY. 
“HE SEEMED LIKE A BEATEN DOG.” 


which, loosely translated from the Spanish, means 
“sky arcs.” The company, with assets of $241,602 in 
1998, lists itself as an “educational” enterprise. Ar- 
cos Cielos operates out of Maynard’s rural home in 
Sedona, which she shares with her husband, El- 
liott, a gentle gray-haired man. “Dr. Elliott and 
Sharon Maynard” are both thanked in the Use Your 
Illusion liner notes. 
Pama Maynard keeps a low profile in town. 
e is way under, low-key, says a local business- 
man with ties to the psychic community. None of 
the New Age booksellers or silversmiths I talked to 
knew her, and she wasn’t listed in the phone book 
or with the Center for the New Age, where a thick 
three-ring binder full of psychics and past-life 
therapists is available for perusal - and many of 
those listed are available for immediate consulta- 
tion in booths upstairs. This is not surprising. 
Much of the more high-end psychic work in Se- 
dona is done by quiet figures like Yoda who work 
out of private homes. 
W hile it is customary for tour employees to sub- 
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still goes on. Recalls one current employee, “I sent 
my picture in. Everybody gets a photo made for a 
pass. People made jokes about auras being read. 
What’s this for? Nobody really knew. But I don’t 
know anybody who got canned for anything other 
than not doing a good job.” On occasion, according 
to a music-industry figure Axl recently worked 
with, Yoda even requests photographs of the sons 
and daughters of people in Axl’s world. 

In February 1998 in Arizona, Axl was carrying 
some presents he'd recently received ~ “going to the 
psychic for review,” in the words of one knowledge- 
able source. One item in Axl’s bag was a large hand- 
blown glass sphere. Axl was apparently worried that 
the security personnel at the airport might break it, 
and that led to his outburst and arrest. 

How important is Yoda to Axl? One associate says 
Yoda’s influence, while important, is tempered by 
the force of Axl’s personality: “He wasn't turning his 
life over to sornebody with a candle and a crystal. | 
say that with every confidence. It’s just not consis- 
tent with who he is. He makes his own decisions.” 
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Still, Yoda showed up on tour. “She came with 
some of her pals,” a crew member recalls. “Funny 
dudes: Southwestern people with funny shoes. 
Their look didn’t fit in; they were like aliens.” 
During a 1992 Gn’ R swing through the U.S. with 
Metallica, Yoda apparently became concerned 
about energy fields around Minneapolis and or- 
dered that a date contemplated for the city not be 
booked. It was later rescheduled for a different 
Minneapolis venue. “Axl had trouble,” a tour reg- 
ular says, “in areas of the country that had a strong 
magnetic-field concentration.” 

Before some dates in Japan, presumably at Yoda’s 
urging, information about atomic-power sources in 
the country and power sources for the Tokyo Dome 
had to be collected. A source involved in this mission 
says he never understood precisely what this data 
was used for: “It was something about the magnetic 
forces that exist in the universe and where those 
things are in comparison to where Axl would be 
spending his time.” 

Axl also sometimes took a psychotherapist from 
Los Angeles, a Victoria Principal look-alike 
named Suzzy London, on the road. London main- 
tained an area backstage for herself and Axl. He 
cast her as his therapist, wearing a black miniskirt, 
in the video for “Don’t Cry.” 

Members of the band and its entourage took dif- 
ferent views of Axl’s various counselors. Some 
showed them healthy respect. Others scorned 
them. “They had to accompany him to Japan to 
make sure that the bad-energy waves didn’t capture 
him there,” a former employee recalls. “If it was 
any exotic, wonderful place around the world, [the 
advisers | generally had to be flown in at some 
point. But if it was going to be Kansas City, every- 
thing was really fine. | mean, it was St. Louis where 
the riot happened.” Were they with him in St, 
Louis? Angry at a fan with a camera at a July and, 
1991, show at the Riverport Amphitheater, Rose 
launched himself into the crowd. touching off a riot 
that injured more than fifty people 
than $200,000 in damage. 

Axl has spoken in the past about his 


and caused more 


. t experiences 
with past-life-regression therapy. A typical past-life- 
regression session begins with hypnosis. During tra- 
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71MM DRUMMER DAVE AB- 
BRUZZESE RECALLS, “YOU COULD 


HUNT BUFFALO WITH HIS RIG.” 


ditional psychotherapy, a patient placed in a trance 
may be able to recall traumatic events that have been 
repressed and that may lie at the root of current emo- 
tional problems. Freudian theory holds that recog- 
nizing and understanding such traumas, which of- 
ten occur in childhood, can promote healing. 

Under hypnosis by a past-life expert, the playing 
field expands. A patient may be able to remember back 
even further, to a life or lives that were lived hundreds 
if not thousands of years ago, and discover traumas 
that occurred then. Some patients may speak in the 
voice or the language of that long-dead being, whether 
it be a Roman ruler or a Southern plantation slave. 

Past-life adherents tend to believe that one lives 
one’s life with different incarnations of the same 
group of people. Axl, according to a confidant, be- 
lieves he and Stephanie Seymour were together in 
fifteen or sixteen past lives. 

After a shouting match with Kurt Cobain and 
Courtney Love backstage at the 1992 MTV Video 
Music Awards at UCLA’s Pauley Pavilion, Axl told 
a friend that Love was trying to possess him. “He be- 
lieves people are always trying to find a window 
through to control his energy,” a friend says. How 
does Axl combat this? “By controlling the people 
who have access to him.” 

After he and Seymour broke up, in 1992, the 
model began dating Peter Brant. Axl, according to 
one friend, ordered subordinates to obtain a photo- 
graph of Brant’s wife, Sandra. Axl intended to take 
it to Yoda for a specific purpose, according to a for- 
mer Geffen employee: “Axl wanted to cast a spell 
around Sandra to protect her from Peter, because 
he felt that she, too, had been cuckolded as he had 
been, and he had a great deal of sympathy for her.” 
Seymour, then 26, and Brant, 48, married in Paris 
in 1995. 

Even by loose New Age standards, Axl has re- 
ceived some bizarre advice over the years. After 
Axl’s ex-wife, Erin Everly, the daughter of singer 
Don Everly and the inspiration for the G n’ R hit 
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“Sweet Child o’ Mine,” sued Axl in 1994, charging 
assault and sexual battery, Everly sat for a deposi- 
tion. She testified that Axl believed that she and 
Seymour were sisters in a past life and were “try- 
ing to kill him.” As far as her own relationship 
with Axl went, Everly said, “Axl had told me that 
in a past life we were Indians and that I killed our 
children, and that’s why he was so mean to me in 
this life.” 

Everly was asked, “Had Axl ever told you that he 
was possessed?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“What did he say he was pos- 
sessed by?” 

“John Bonham.” 

Bonham, the rambunctious 
Led Zeppelin drummer, died in 
his sleep after a bender in 1980. 
Rose denies ever saying he was 
possessed by Bonham. 

“They’re the ultimate con- 
trolled relationships,” a friend 
says of Axl’s various therapy 
sessions. “Starts at a certain 
time, ends at a certain time, you 
pay for it, you can stop paying 
for it and stop going. And as 
long as you want somebody to 
listen to you, as long as you 
want somebody to say the 
things that you want to hear, 
you can pay them to do it.” 

Once in a while, in a New 
Age community that embraces 
a certain number of charlatans, Axl got taken to 
the cleaners. During his marriage to Everly, Ax] 
went for an exorcism. The exorcism apparently 
didn’t involve the priests and crosses that viewers 
of prime-time television have come to expect. 
“Mainly it involved getting some kind of herbal 
wrap,” Axl testified during the Everly case, some 
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“work on my skin.” The man who performed this 
procedure charged $72,000. Even Axl admitted, “I 
ended up getting ripped off for a lot of money in 
the long run.” 


Up On hf Oo Uniuntain 


HROUGH A SERIES OF HAIRPIN TURNS 
| and steep grades, Latigo Canyon Road 
winds a couple of thousand feet up to the top 
of an arid hill near the Point Dume section of 
Malibu. The sun skims and slants and shimmers 
off the Pacific Ocean and the celebrity homes that 
crowd the beach below. Axl lives in a Mediter- 
ranean-style compound that was valued last year at 
$3.8 million, a price tag fairly typical for the neigh- 
borhood. He moved into the canyon in 1992, pay- 
ing a mortgage of about $15,000 a month. Latigo 
was going to be the place he and Stephanie Sey- 
mour would live together as man and wife and 
raise their children. 
Gardeners assiduously tend Axl’s four acres, 
which are hidden from public view by trees and a 





AXL EXES: ERIN EVERLY (LEFT) AND STEPHANIE SEYMOUR BOTH SUED. 


fence. A lighted star on the side of Axl’s house can 
be seen for miles by drivers on the Pacific Coast 
Highway. Axl’s neighbors on the hill include the 
beach-volleyball star Gabrielle Reece. 

The sound of falling water soothes the grounds, 
which also contain a tennis court anda pool. When 
Axl throws a party, the court doubles as a parking 
lot. The house itself is stocked with religious arti- 
facts from Latin America, including Axl’s vast col- 
lection of crucifixes. Axl plays pinball on the ma- 
chines in his game room. Since the demise of Gn’ R, 
he has shared the Latigo Canyon estate with tanks 
full of snakes and spiders and lizards, and with var- 
ious friends, family members and live-in help. 
Axl’s sister Amy Bailey, who used to run the Gn’ R 


fan club, and half-brother Stuart Bailey have stayed 


in the house at one time or another, Beta, who for- 


merly worked as a nanny for Seymour, taking care 
of her son Dylan, doubles as chauffeur, She also 
travels with Axl; it was she by his side during the 
contretemps at the Phoenix airport in ‘98. “Beta 


moms him,” a friend says. 

ever had to a real mother.” 
David Lank, a running buddy of Axl’s from In- 

diana and an occasional Gn’ R collaborator (he co- 
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wrote “Don’t Damn Me,” on Use Your Illusion 1), 


bunked at Axl’s 
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while. Sabrina Okamoto, a masseuse, also stayed a 
time on the property. A striking woman in her ear- 
ly thirties, Okamoto met the members of G n’ R 
during their 1991 tour with Skid Row; she became 
the G n’ R tour masseuse, then worked for Ax] af- 
ter Guns split. “When his friends were in need, he 
often was there to bail them out,” a former associ- 
ate says. 

Axl throws a costume party every Halloween for 
friends and their families. Enormous pumpkins 
ring the swimming pool, and spider webs hang in 
the trees. Specially built mazes and forts rattle 
with squealing children. Almost as excited as a 
child, Axl himself has been known to dash around 
and toy with every attraction. One past guest gets 
the impression that Axl is trying to re-create his 
own childhood, albeit one better than his actually 
was. The Halloween scene in the past few years 
hasn’t been what it once was. “His parties have 
been getting smaller and smaller,” recalls one re- 
cent guest. “The ever-shrinking universe.” 

Last Halloween, Axl appeared outfitted as a pig, 
scaring a few of the children in attendance. Guests 
helped themselves to pasta and barbecued chicken; 
the loud rock & roll made conversation difficult. 

Axl usually sleeps during the day and works at 
night. Beta or her son drives Axl to Rumbo Re- 
corders in the San Fernando Valley, where ses- 
sions for the G n’ R follow-up to Spaghetti Incident? 
have been going on for years. More and more late- 
ly, Axl conducts most of his other business over 
the telephone. 

Much of Axl’s non-music and non-spiritual 
business concerns legal strategy. Besides his dis- 
pute with Everly, other matters have dragged on: 
He has ended up in court against Seymour; the 
band’s original drummer, Steven Adler; the re- 
placement guitarist Gilby Clarke; and various 
companies that did business with the band. Lately, 
Axl has been using threats of legal action to limit 





CROWD CONTROL: AXL WAS ACCUSED IN ‘9!} OF INCITING 


what people say about him. A few days after | 
talked with Alan Niven, G n’ R's former manager, 
who was fired in 1991, Doug Goldstein called me, 
threatening to sue Niven for allegedly breaching a 
confidentiality agreement. Niven later received a 
letter from Axl’s personal lawyer in Los Angeles, 
demanding he contact ROLLING STONE and at- 
tempt to withdraw his comments. Failure to do so, 
Axl’s lawyer warned, would result in “swift and 
sure legal action.” 
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AL 15 STILL. IN GONTROL. 
WHEN AND IF A NEW RECORD 


COMES OUT, NO ONE ELSE WILL 
GET THE CREDIT OR THE BLAME. 
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demanded and was granted 

sole control of the Guns n’ Ros- 
es name. As to precisely where 
and when this happened, memo- 
ries are fuzzy and contradictory, 
perhaps lost in the mists of rock & 
roll tour memory. Axl, backstage 
somewhere, is said to have basi- 
cally issued an ultimatum: He’d 
get the name of the band or he 
wouldn’t perform. Papers memo- 
rializing this transfer were drawn 
up, and guitarist Slash and bassist 
Duff McKagan signed them. 

What would it matter, really? 
Axl, Slash and Duff would always 
be, it seemed, the inseparable three. Money was ev- 
erywhere. Guns n’ Roses grossed $57.9 million right 
out of the gate, in the four years from 1988 to 1992, 
according to documents produced during the Adler 
litigation. Overhead was enormous - expensive 
video shoots, first-class everything on the road, all 
the clichéd rock-star excess — but a $57.9 million 
gross in that time span for a relative- 
ly new band is almost unheard of in 
rock & roll history. The Rolling 
Stones didn’t make this kind of mon- 
ey until years deep into their career. 
David Bowie raised $55 million in 1997 
selling bonds tied to the earnings of 
his first twenty-five albums. The 
Grateful Dead earned $40 million to 
$50 million a year touring, but not un- 
til the 1990s, after they'd been togeth- 
er more than twenty years. 

After a 17.5 percent commission to 
management, Axl and his band 
mates divvied up the money accord- 
ing to a specific formula, which Axl 
described once in court. During pre- 
production for Appetite, Axl said, 
“Slash devised a system of figuring 
out who wrote what parts of [a] song 
or part of a song. There were four 
categories, I believe. There was lyrics, 
melody, music - meaning guitars, 
bass and drums - and accompaniment and ar- 
rangement. And we split each one of those into 
twenty-five percent. ... When we had finished, | 
had forty-one percent, and other people had dif- 


ferent amounts.” 


|: THE EARLY NINETIES, AXL 


FREE BIRD: G 


A RIOT, 


Axl, with Slash, had always controlled most of 
the band’s affairs. By this time, Axl had full control, 
Gn’ R began work on a new album of original ma- 
terial, drawing from a Geffen advance thought to be 
around $10 million - Madonna kind of money. 
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N’ R EMOTE AT LONDON’S WEMBLEY STADIUM, !992. 


Gn’ R released their fifth record, The Spaghetti In- 
cident?, in November 1993. It sold well, but nothing 
like Appetite or the Illusion records. The band began to 
unravel as Axl spent more time in court. He and Sey- 
mour argued violently at home in Malibu and broke 
up. Axl was devastated; he had wanted to marry her. 
“The split had an enormous effect on him,” a friend 
says. “That was the first time in his life he had sta- 
bility. And then he had nothing.” 

Lawsuits flew back and forth. Seymour charged 
that Axl had beaten her. Axl alleged it was she who 
had attacked him. According to Seymour’s version 
of events, after an argument in their kitchen Axl 
shattered some bottles on the floor, grabbed Sey- 
mour by the throat, put her in a headlock and then 
dragged her barefoot through the broken glass 
“while repeatedly hitting her about the head and 
upper body and kicking her in the abdomen.” Axl’s 
story was that Seymour grabbed his balls and he 
was just defending himself. 

Erin Everly, long gone from Axl’s life, soon joined 
the fray, filing a suit of her own in 1994. In a deposi- 
tion, Everly’s roommate, Meegan Hodges-Knight, 
Slash’s former girlfriend, recalled some disturbing 
encounters with Axl. 

“I’d wake up to Erin saying, ‘Please stop. Don't 
hurt me, don’t hurt me,’ and Axl screaming at her,” 
Hodges-Knight said. “And then all of a sudden 
he’d come out and he'd, like, break all of her really 
precious antiques, and she would be, ‘Please don't 
break them, please,’ and trying to get them back 
from him. And he'd push her and he'd break ev- 
erything that he could get his hands on. 

“I remember sleeping and waking up to crystal 
flying over my head, shattering on the floor.” 


Sometimes, Slash was there when Ax]! went off 


on Erin. 


ec . = | 
| remember asking Slash to do something, or | 
Was going to do something,” Hodges-Knight re- 


membered. “I said, ‘I have todo some- [Cont. on 143] 
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Can Compar€ to Ukiah Morrison 
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N A THURSDAY, AS RUSH-HOUR TRAFFIC BEGAN 
to weave and hook, Ukiah Morrison found a 
patch of downtown grass, stripped to his tie-dye 
lime-green thong-style underwear and plopped 
himself onto his belly. He lay there, half-naked, a 
citizen of the town of Asheville, North Carolina. 
Asheville had recently become America’s new freak capi- 
tal. The place overflowed with hippies, neohippies, punks, 
witches, pagans, the homeless and lost, the homeless and 
found, fairies, dykes, braggarts, dreadlocked bliss ninnies, 
thieves, crystal worshippers, free-Leonard Peltiers, free- 
Mumias, potheads, anarchists, performance artists and so 
on. They’d converged on Asheville. More arrived daily. 
They came for the majestic, electrifying charge of the Blue 









PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ridge Mountains, for the kick-ass bud | 


of the region (so well reviewed in 
High Times) and for the peace, love 
and understanding that ought to be 





concomitant. But mostly, they said, 
they came to this place for reasons yet 
to be discovered. 

Morrison took a swig of water and 
pulled down his underpants, freeing his 

- buttocks to the sun. 

Some giggling girls in a Ford yelled, 
“What's the goal?” 

Morrison waved. “To be happy. Good 
goal, huh?” 

His full legal name was Ukiah Sati- 
va Morrison, though it used to be Ron- 
ald Abraham Matthews. He had long 
dark hair parted in the center, a hand- 
some soul patch, the torso of a body- 


By ER WEDEGAARD 
ex eal On 
\ . 





builder and the bowed legs of a grass- 
hopper who'd been carrying too much 
weight. He was twenty-six. He'd ar- 
rived in Asheville two and a half years 
earlier, from a crappy Florida town, and 
since then had been a baker, a waiter, a 
male stripper, a nude model for local 
painters, a bartender, a personal trainer 
and a laze-about who occasionally lived 
in his car. During the greatest bull mar- 
ket in history, he earned less than 
$15,000 a year, He'd been twice married, 
was once in the Army and once a jail 
guard. He would gladly see his mother 
dead. He smoked lots of weed and 
swallowed many wrinkled mush: 
rooms. He often made a pesk of him 
self at Asheville City Council meetings 


~ and most recently had compounded 
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that peskiness by running for a seat on | 
the Asheville City Council, which so 
stirred up the state of local politics that 
everyone in town soon knew who he 
was, and most of the Establishment 
wished he would just dry up and blow 
away, like a tumbling tumbleweed. 

In truth, he was the freakiest freak in 
the whole freaking town, and this was 
quite an achievement, and he had been 
happier only once in his life, and that 
was when his daughter, Angel, was 
still alive. 

Taking a deep breath, he scratched 
himself, 


er went on, “but you don’t need to lay 
out naked in public.” 

On the contrary, Morrison thought, 
that’s just what the public needs, men, 
women and children, all of them - a 
good rattling of their chains and fetters, 
set them free. 

He wasn’t like them, he didn’t think. 
He was already free. He could do 
whatever he wanted: smoke pot on a 
bench at the Radisson in the middle of 
a police convention or do this strip- 
tease in the park. He thought of it as 
teaching by example. He was a kind of 
nCi] 


m€Ctings, speaking out on issues that Concérn a 


pot-smoking, male-stripper-type guy. 4 % 


“T love this town,” he said. “It’s a 
great town for me to be in, It’s ex- 
tremely perfect. It rocks. It’s just the 
place. I don’t know how anybody could 
not fall in love with it. Heaven. I may 
go away, but I'll probably never leave. 
So I try to get involved in everything, 
just because | expect this is my future.” 

His cell phone rang. “ ’Lo?” 

It was his lawyer, George Oliver. He 
told Morrison to swing by the office at 
8:30 Monday morning. 

*"Kay.” 

Afterward, Morrison frowned and 
stretched out again, staring at the traf- 
fic that curled by him down the hill, 
past the Buncombe County courthouse 
and City Hall and toward the tunnel 
leading to Asheville’s suburbs. Across | 
the:street, metal scaffolding rose up one 
side of the Asheville police station. 
Four construction workers were taking 
a break. They fanned out at the stop- 
light in their dusty hard hats and 
smelly T-shirts, and when the light 
turned they bulled forward over four 
lanes onto Morrison's triangle of grass. 

Morrison didn’t lift his head. He 
liked the view where it was, the passing 
cars, the occasional friendly horn honk, 
the clarifying green smell of the grass 
beneath his nose, the pleasant remains 
of a good buzz, heaven. 

One of the construction workers 
puffed up his muscles and squared his 
jaw, his face turning scarlet. 

“You can do whatever the police will 
let you do, but I tell you this,” he said at 
last. “If my kids and their mother come 
down the road and see your naked ass 
laying out, I’m going to stomp the shit 
out of you the very next day. You can 
take it to the bank. You can believe it or 
not. But that’s a fact. You follow me?” 

Morrison didn’t say anything. 

“I don’t give a fuck what rights you 
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teacher. He was doing the community 
good. How could anyone fail to see 
that? Nor did he think that he was ona 
collision course with anything but in- 
creasing and everlasting freedom to be 
himself in the most perfect town in the 
entire country. 

“TIL stomp the shit out of you,” the 
construction worker repeated before 
leaving, “the very next day.” 

And then the freakiest freak shut 
his eyes, more or less pretending he 
had not heard a word. 


N THE LATE 1800S, IF YOU SUF- 

| fered from tuberculosis, from fe- 
ver, weakness, loss of appetite, 
cough, sputum, phthisis, bronchitis or 
catarrh, and you wanted to live, you 
went to Asheville. TB was the Number 
One killer in the nation. Asheville was 


hospitals and sanitariums, and from all 
over the country it attracted the very 
rich (most notably the Vanderbilts), as 
well as the suffering poor. And what 
these outsiders came for was the air. It 
was the air, rising pure and crisp and 
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the Number One cure. It was a place of 





of the French Broad River, that patched 
you up and sent you on your way. 
“Asheville air affects me like cham- 
pagne — it goes to my head,” babbled 
one visitor of old. “I’m apt to do things 
for which | will be sorry in the grim 
dawn of New York.” 

A century later it’s still the air that 
draws outsiders to Asheville or, rather, 
what’s in the air: the feeling that some- 
how, here, everything might turn out 
OK, It doesn’t matter that the Rev. Bil- 
ly Graham maintains a major training 
facility six miles east of Asheville; or 
that the Southern Baptists are a mili- 
tant force in town, especially with re- 
| gard to pagans and porn; or that the 
| cops have started hassling the homeless 
_ kids at the main downtown hangout, 
Pack Square, for breaking the curfew 
laws, letting their dogs crap willy-nilly 
and washing out their armpits in the 
lavatories of the finer restaurants near- 
by. The feeling is still that life may have 
sucked up until now, but in Asheville it 
will pan out. The lingering scent of in- 
cense and innocence on the skirts of the 
pretty young hippie girls kicking along 
Lexington Avenue is the lingering 
scent of hope. There’s the sense here, 
too, among the kids, that pretty much 
anything goes. If you want to be a rad- 
ical fairy, that’s fine; if you also want to 
_ paint yourself from head to toe with | 

mud and call yourself one of the Mud | 

People, that’s even better. If you're | 

homeless and want to camp in any of | 

the half-dozen makeshift camps 

pitched in the woods down Broadway 
_ past the interstate, you're welcome to it, 

though of course the police will occa- 

sionally hose you out like you were no 
_ better than head lice. 








Sipping coffee at Beanstreets, snack- 
ing on pizza at the Mellow Mushroom, 
Dumpster-diving for dinner, standing 
in the middle of an intersection eating 
jelly pastries out of a plastic container 
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think you got,” the construction work- | fragrant from the great welcoming cleft | and offering some to passing strangers 


(“Hey, how are you? Hungry? Try it. | 
Fantastic stuff!”), the kids arriving in 
Asheville don’t have too much of a | 
quarrel with anyone, except maybe the 
cops. And they aren’t too bad, either, 
for cops. 

“Tt’s the best town ever,” said Myah 
Hubbell, a high school dropout who 
wears her hair twisted up into horn 
shapes. “It’s really, really creative. Ev- 
erybody’s really enthusiastic about ex- 
pressing themselves. It’s just amazing.” 

“You're supposed to graduate high 
school, go to college, get a job, work un- 
til you’re sixty, retire, buy an RV and 
die,” said pigtailed Aaron Funk, leader 


of a local performance-art troupe. “We 





aren't on that plan.” 

“I am a queer man, and this is the 
most beautiful place in the countr 
for who | am,” said a radical fairy 
named Joel. 

“The second I got here, I picked up 
on something,” said Ukiah Sativa Mor- 
rison. “It was immediately apparent. 
There were all these people in the 
downtown streets being cool. Every- 
body being cool. Just walk up to a 
stranger, smile, hug, eat lunch, ‘What 
you doing later?,’ smoke some pot. 
There’s that wavelength, that connec- 
tion. One night during open mike at 
Beanstreets, I got up: ‘I just want to talk 
to everybody: I love you people. You’re 
really cool.’ ” 

At the time of his Beanstreets solilo- 
quy, Morrison seemed like just another 
dude passing through. But he didn’t 
leave, he stayed, and he wasn’t just an- 
other dude. After settling in, he began 
showing up at Asheville City Council 
meetings regularly and speaking out on 
such issues as typically concern a pot- 
smoking, male-stripper-type guy. He 
got to meet and know the people who 
ran the town. One day, while talking 
about his fledgling male-stripper busi- 
ness to Asheville city attorney Bob 
Oast — private parties only, $300 a show, 
using the stage name Molo Risin’ — 
Morrison learned that in North Caro- 
lina it is legal to expose one's buttocks 
in public. Shortly thereafter, on Easter 
Sunday, he showed up downtown, near 
Pack Square, and stripped to his bikini 
underwear for the first time. Dressed 
like that, he sometimes picked up litter 
or handed flowers to tourists. Other 
times, he arrived with his body painted 
with advertisements for his business. 
The city toyed with the idea of busting 
him on an illegal-sign beef but could 
not find any existing laws that applied. 
Asheville would have to put up with 
Morrison, and maybe put up with him 
for a long time, for it looked like he was 
in town to stay. 


ROM PACK SQUARE IN THE 
middle of town, Morrison was 
walking down Lexington toward 
the Mystic Coffee place at the bottom 
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Not once. Not twice. But thrice. Ours was 
the sound that rocked the largest concerts 
of all time. And if we can do that, 
imagine what we could do in your living 
room. For more information, contact 
1.800.336.4]BL or www.jbl.com. 
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OURTESY OF URIAH MORRISON 





of the hill, passing kids who every day, 
all day long, took the same walk from 
Pack to Lexington, down Lexington, 
back up to Pack, trudging along, maybe 
dropping into one of the hippie shops 
or pausing in front of an antiques shop 
long enough to start flipping out the 
owners. He wore his customary tie- 
dye T-shirt, his Oakley shades, his bag- 
gy jeans. As usual, he was stoned, He 
opened the door to the Mystic and 
loped toward the back through a haze 
of clove-cigarette smoke, A kid on a 
couch called, “Hey, Ukiah, man, how’s 
the election going?” 

Morrison blinked in the middle of 
the room. A soft blond girl named 
Heather was filing away on the kid’s 
fingernails. The kid’s knees were 
bouncing up and down, a riot of mo- 
tion, but the rest of him was zonked 
and wiped out, like the rest of most ev- 
erybody else in the place. 

“No, man,” said Morrison, “that 
already happened. I already lost the 
primary.” 

“Oh. Sorry, dude.” 

Morrison shrugged. He’d got 249 
votes, finished next to last in a field of 
eighteen. Not a bad haul, he thought, 
and pretty outstanding for a freak who 
didn’t spend more on his campaign 
than the five-dollar filing fee. But it 
would have been better if, two weeks 
before the vote, the cops hadn’t shown 
up at his friend Eve’s and hauled him 
downtown to place him under arrest. It 
was around 10:30 A.M., and somebody 
had apparently tipped off WLOS-13, a 
local TV station, because its camera 
was waiting for his arrival. 

What viewers saw on the midday 
news was candidate Morrison, his face 
cut up and bandaged, and his right eye 
a swollen purple and green blob of gore. 
He was in handcuffs. He felt sure that 
the spectacle cost him votes. 

“Yeah, well.” Morrison shrugged again 
and smiled his shy, appealing smile. 

Heather said she would have voted for 
him if only she had remembered to vote. 
“You know where the kids are coming 
from,” she said. ““You’re naked. And you 
can totally talk to the naked guy.” 

Morrison tipped his head and said, 
“Be well,” which is how he always left 
it with people. “Be well.” He got some- 
thing to drink and went back up Lex- 
ington, past Pack Square, with its 
shimmering reflecting pool and its nee- 
dle-nosed granite monument, and 
down the hill on Biltmore toward the 
Blue Moon Bakery, where he used to 
work. He eased along. His voice was 
soft and lilting, in a Southern-cracker 
sort of way. 

He had run a remarkably honest and 
forthright campaign, he said. Primari- 
ly, he had championed two issues. He 
wanted to see adult businesses get more 
of a fair shake in town, but mostly he 
wanted the city of Asheville to legalize 
pot. He had a vision of what this could 





mean. “Just think about it,” he said. “If | 


you corner the market in the city limits 
and make it so you can buy pot here, ev- 
erybody’s going to show up, drop off 
their money and leave - but not before 
paying a $3.50 tax on every single gram 
sold, and that tax is going to stay at the 
municipal level. You sell a lot of fuck- 
ing grams, y’all going to make a lot of 
fucking money.” 

He paused at a red light, then crossed 
over onto Pack Square and nodded at 
the big blinking neon sign that adver- 
tises the science center inside the Pack 
Place building. Walking underneath it, 
he said, “I don’t think it’s a good idea to 
be trying to lure people to take their 
eyes off the road right in the center of 
town. Somebody once threw a rock in 
it. I was glad for that. Very glad.” Had 
he been elected, that sign is something 
he probably would have dealt with. He 
would also have tried to help out the 
elevator operators inside City Hall. 
“Thing is, they’re not allowed to wear 
pants. Have to wear a skirt. Well, you 
walk in, they’re sitting, waiting to take 
somebody up, and you see right up their 
damn dresses. That’s wrong. It makes 
them uncomfortable, But nothing they 
can do about it. It’s the policy.” And 
then he’d probably try to legislate 
against the kind of lady he once saw 
driving, holding a cell phone and feed- 
ing her baby, all at the same time. 

“T hate that,” he said, strolling through 
his town. 

“Anyway,” he went on, “there’s a lot 
of shit I pay attention to. I think. I re- 
member. I worry about the condition 
society is in. I’ve made a lot of mistakes 
in my life, that’s why I know so much. 
Certain things are not right. And I’m 
here trying to change a little bit of that.” 
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balled a chick in a halter top. 
“Now, a lot of people think if 
you're good looking, you just automati- 
cally get laid, but I’m not getting it,” the 
former City Council candidate said af- 
ter a bit. “Pussy. Ain’t got no pussy in 
five months. And it was five months 
before that, too. And then a year before 
that, too. I’m picky. I’m not overly 
picky. Just the ones I come across that 
I’m not so picky about are as picky as | 
am. It’s a problem. Am | going to low- 
er my standards? Fuck that.” 
At the bakery he went in back, where 
a couple of workers wished him well on 
his campaign, and he had to tell them 
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“No,” said Morrison, drawing out 
the word. “I wanted to talk to them 
about being rude and swearing at my 
manager in front of a full house. Out- 
side, the girl comes at me from across 
the street, screaming, arms flailing, 
cursing and crying, and I just threw my 
shit down. I’m like, ‘I’m going to have 
to fight a girl. She’s coming at me 
strong.’ Then I saw her boyfriend right 
behind her, Well, if I hit her, he’s going 
to hit me, so I’m not going to do that. 
Chilled out. They talked to the owner, 
then to another guy from the restau- 
rant. The guy looks like he’s going to 
hit this other guy. I tell the owner, ‘I 
think I know what to do.’ I went over 








not want hin in charge of anything This pustd 
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he'd already lost, and they said they were 
sorry, and he shrugged. He talked about 
his arrest. He said it was part of a con- 
spiracy by the Asheville Establishment. 

One of the bakery girls said she’d 
seen Morrison on TV, looking all 
swollen-faced and raggedy. 

Morrison said that how he looked 
that day when he was arrested had noth- 
ing to do with the arrest or the reason for 
the arrest. He looked that way because 
this redneck girl he knew from a titty 
bar told her redneck boyfriend that Mor- 
rison was just the kind of guy she would 
like to fuck. So one night, while Morri- 
son was floating around the street, trip- 
ping on mushrooms, stoned on pot and 
chatting into his cell phone, the redneck 
guy and a pal stomped the shit out of 
him, Morrison hugged him and tried to 
smoke him down. He said, “Dude, chill. 
Smoke this, feel the love.” 
But even then, the dude 
kept on beating the shit out 
of him. 

Thus, how he looked at 
the time of his arrest. 

Now his arrest, he went 
on, that only had to do 
with a fight he got into at 
the restaurant where he 
worked. 


“Oh, yeah,” the bakery 


went down at the Mellow 


Mushroom? The way | 
these two people and pound- 


that. What happened?” 


guy who came over. 


some customer,” 


girl said. “Yeah, so what 


heard it, you just jumped 
ed them. | could not believe 


“Yeah, so what hap- 
pened?” said a flour-dusted 
“Like, 
we just thought that what 
you did was every waiter’s | 
dream. Kick the shit out of 














and stood next to the dude, and, pop, I 
knocked him in the side of the neck 
with my forearm, soft tissue on soft tis- 
sue, a low-impact hit on a pressure 
point. Fell like a sack of potatoes up 
against a tree. Slid down.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Then a month later, they put 
charges on me.” 

Morrison shook his head, like he 
couldn’t believe the nerve of the couple; 
but he could also see how the warrant 
for his arrest had been twisted into a 
tool in a bigger game, a political game, 
in which the Establishment had it in 
for him in a big way. 

He walked to a window that looked 
over a little park known locally as the 
Block. He pointed out some crack- 
heads, complained about the twenty- 
four-hour-a-day crack dealing that goes 
on there and recalled the time he saw a 
guy twitching on the grass, four crack 
dealers eating sandwiches nearby. 
Someone called an ambulance for the 
twitcher, and good citizen Morrison 
called the cops on the dealers. 

“The cops,” he said, “were not want- 
ing to hassle with it. Just let them deal- 
ers go. That’s fucking sick, man.” 

If elected to City Council, he'd have 
gotten right on both the lazy-cop situa- 
tion and the crack problem in Crack Al- 
ley. He'd lived on the street and knew 
things from a street level. The other 
candidates might have a lot to say about 
the lack of affordable housing in Ashe- 
ville, issues dealing with annexation 
and taxation, and the expansionary am- 
bitions of the Trinity Baptist Church, 
but it was probably only Morrison who 
could say he'd ever called the cops on 


_ the local crack dealers (“1 call the cops 


probably more than anybody around, A 
lot of shit goes down they need to be 
aware of”) or thought about the plight 
of the city’s skirt-we; aring elevator op- 
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erators. Not a day went by he wasn’t 
standing on some Asheville street cor- 
ner, North Lexington and Walnut, 
Broadway and Patton, Biltmore and 
Eagle, North Spruce and College, or 
coming out of some dark alley, think- 
ing, remembering and worrying. And 
he knew a few other things, too. One, if 
something needed fixing, there was 
only one way to fix it, his way. Two, 
there was only one person qualified to 
do the fixing, him. 

But it was also clear to Morrison that 
the city did not want him in charge of 
anything and that it had gone far out of 
its way to make this known. It pissed 
him off, but it also hardened his re- 
solve. “This town has a lor for me, I 
have a lot for this town, and [ still think 
I’m the best man for the position,” he 
said, “When the rime is right, I’m go- 
ing to try again.” 

As he told a reporter around the time 
of his defeat, “!’ve got nothing to do for 
the next eighty years but fight the Man.” 
HW the name Cherokee, handed him 

a half tab of speed. “Take it.” 

“What is it?” 

“Take it!” 

Morrison did, He was twelve and 
had already begun smoking dope with 
his mother. 

His mother was often high or drunk. 
It was thought she sometimes carried a 
gun. She spent time in mental institu- 
tions. She tried to commit suicide. She 
was arrested on felony-assault charges 
for purposely running down a neighbor 
lady in her car. 

In Ohio, when Morrison was three, 
Cuyahoga County Child Services 
cleared his mother of physical-abuse 

charges, though not the man she han she leved 
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ing was effected with a board having a 
nail in the end.” 

Morrison can remember his mother 
whipping him 100 times with a metal 
spatula because he wouldn’t give her his 
paper-route money so she could go 
drink. He can tell about the time one of 
his mother’s boyfriends slapped him re- 
peatedly in the mouth, saying, “If you 
pass out, | will kill you.” He didn’t think 
he would live to become an adult. “One 
time | was washing dishes the way my 
mother had taught me, where you wash 
the chunks off in the dirty water and 
rinse the dish off in the same water, 
This guy saw it, takes me by the neck 
off the stool I’m on, slings me across the 
room into the refrigerator.” 

Occasionally the state took him 
away from his mother and placed him 
in a foster home. But the state always 
returned him to her care, 

“My mother is a psycho,” he said, 
“and my father is the state.” And he 
didn’t think he would ever be free or 
live freely, much less become a symbol 
of freedom, as well as a figure of some 
notoriety, fame and controversy, in a 
quaint little city of 67,000 souls in west- 
ern North Carolina. Such a thing was, 
in fact, a mind-blowing miracle. He 
loved it and thrived on it, people know- 


_ ing him and talking about him. “Uki- 
_ ah? That dude would be totally perfect 


in office.” “The naked guy running for 
city council, | really appreciate how he 
challenges the mores of the city.” “He's 
got enough ideas in his head to make a 





difference.” “His ideas are cool, but he’s | 


all about the shock value.” “Ukiah? He 
would have done better with a shirt and 
tie.” “Ukiah, man, his gig was the G- 
string. He’s the opposite of shirt and 
tie. No way that’s what he’s about.” 

a | He = could ould pull out his cell phone, call 





Morrison told a rey ral \ reporter a around the biné of 
his City Co Council defe defeat, ‘Tye £0 sot nothing to Lo hing to do 
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with. According to an official report, 
“he bound [ Morrison] with thick con- 
struction tape and [left] him in his 
bed.” Morrison himself recalled being 
wrapped in duct tape, naked, his knees 
bent back like he was praying, and being 
hung up in a closet; sometimes the hook 
would rip through the tape and he would 
fall to his knees, landing on birdseed that 
the guy had spread on the floor, Accord- 
ing to the report, the mother knew this 
kind of thing was going on. 

By August 1978, mother and son had 
moved to West Virginia, where, the re- 
port went on, the mother was “ob- 
served beating her son... with a stool 
or small piece of furniture. . . . Follow- 
ing this, [she] was observed beating 


{| Morrison] in the back yard. This beat- 
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Asheville Mayor Leni Sitnick’s office, 
and Mayor Sitnick would take his call. 
“Hey, how you doing?” Morrison 
would say. “Myself, very, very, very 
well... 1 was hoping to come by and 
say iz, .. You available now? Excellent! 
Be by if a little while... . Be well.” 

The mayor had longish, frizzy gray 
hair and looked like a nice family-ther- 
apist type of person. She said she’d 
heard that Morrison had been in a cou- 
ple of fights. She pursed her lips. “I was 
sorry to hear that. | hope you're heal- 
ing. So you think you'll run again for 
office, Ukiah?” 

“Yeah. And push more buttons.” 

“Push the buttons. | push buttons, 
too, but it’s different.” 

“IT think a lot of people were actually 








Ukiah m a te? The fulure prison guar 
and pro-pot po/itiaan around axe. Five. 
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surprised by my grasp on things, like, ‘I 
can’t actually believe he’s got some 
sense in him.’ ” 

“Well, do you all in all feel it was 
worthwhile?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You do.” 

“I do, because of the attention I got, 
and the marijuana issue was raised 
again and again and again.” 





| bars.” 





sue that line of political path, but I | 


think you would have gained greater 
credibility if your campaign had been 
more conventional.” 

Morrison didn’t argue. Outside he 
said, “I’m not conventional. And that’s 
the thing. I have problems with the 
conventions.” Stepping off the curb, he 
said, “I’ve gone through some hard 
times. They’re like, ‘Oh, you lost an 
election.’ I’m like, ‘How about losing a 
daughter and, consequently, your con- 
cept of reality?’ ” He looked away and 
kept walking. 


HE FREAKS GATHERED ON THE 

wall at Pack Square, in the shadow 
T: the vast and awful Merrill 
Lynch building. Sometimes, like today, 
the city allowed them to set up sound 
systems. A girl gripped the microphone 
and spoke her poetry (“Come on 
down/Bite the bullet/Stick your nose 
up my ass/Kiss my gaping pores/Be 
my Valentine”); the radical fairies 
pranced around in full fairy-costume 
dress, grabbing their kernels and in 
general putting on a good display; some 
kids from the Surreal Sirkus perform- 
ance-art group slithered and inter- 
twined; and the freaks on the wall sat 
there, well pleased, 

Across the street, under the neon 
sign near Pack Place, a baby-boomer 
couple from Montgomery, Alabama, 
took snapshots and said, “The mayor of 
our town would have them all behind 


Snap. “We don’t want them to 
think we’re gawking at them, but we 
are.” And, strangely enough, they too 
seemed well pleased. 

Many of the freaks on the wall 
walked into town from the camps in 
the woods beyond the interstate. They 
had names like Storm, Kevin, Aric, 
Jody and Happy, and came mostly 
from Florida but also from places like 
San Diego and lowa City. Some of 
them said they were part of the great 
big Rainbow Tribe hippie community 
and spouted sayings like, “Man, I can’t 
stand plastic people living in a plastic 
world.” A few of them, including Hap- 
py, who wore colorful patchwork-quilt 
corduroy pants and was also known as 
Papa Bear because of his age, forty-six, 
and Jody, a slight seventeen-year-old 
with dreadlocks, thought the world was 
about to end in a paroxysm of floods, 
earthquakes and biological warfare. To 


_ them, Asheville seemed like a pretty 


good place in which to experience that. 

“T feel a joy about it,” Jody said. “It’s 
something that needs to happen. | feel 
joy and anticipation and hope, like, ‘Yes! 
To be living to see that go down!’ ” 


CAR PULLED UP, AND HAPPY 
shuffled out of the Merrill 
Lynch shadow and hung his 


head in the car window. He returned to 


_ the wall with a couple of Xanax. He 
“Well, | support your right to pur- 


shared his score with Jody. Then he 
rummaged through a paper bag on the 
grass next to him, not his bag, someone’s 
bag, and came up with a phenobarbital 
tab. He passed it to Jody, who slurped it 
down, not even knowing what the drug 
does. “Guess I'll find out,” Jody said, 
“waiting for the end of the world.” 
M ried about the end of the 

world. He was worried about 
the nuts and bolts of the here and now. 
In the evening, he returned to City Hall 
for the weekly City Council meeting. 
A prune of a lady spoke about the evils 
of pornography, and everyone in the 
room seemed to agree with her views. 
Morrison stomped out. “What I'd like: 
to finance a big campaign and fucking 
smoke everyone. Can't do whatever the 
fuck | want until | get in there. | mean, 
how many people from my generation 
did you see there? Motherfuckers don’t 
come down here, see the shit that’s be- 
ing pulled. Fuck. | can’t believe they 
had that shit.” 

Morrison then went to Eve's, on 
Cumberland near the Asheville-Bun- 
combe Community Christian Min- 
istry. [t was a little attic pad, and he 


ORRISON WASN'T WOR- 


lived there in a room hardly the size of 


a closet. He packed a bowl and lit it up, 
going back to thinking about his mom. 
“Why I haven't killed her and why | 
don't kill her is, | like being able to 
show people that you can go through 
what I’ve gone through and make 
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something of yaussill and accomplish | 


good and be respected. My past could 
be used as an excuse to do some stupid 
shit. But I say to myself, ‘Use it as an 
excuse to do something really brave and 
encouraging to others.’ I know I’m go- 
ing about that the least desirable way as 
far as most people go, but that’s just the 
way I do things. The things I do are 
very extreme.” He took two hits and 
sagged back in the chair. “I bring out 
the most in people,” he said. “What- 


ever the most may be.” 


E WAS HAPPY TO HAVE A ROOM 
W to stay in at Eve’s. Before Eve’s he 

lived out of his falling-apart, rust- 
ing-through 1980 Datsun, which cost 
him $100 and had 202,000 miles on it. 
Places where he parked his car to sleep 
included a University of North Caroli- 
na/Asheville parking lot, the lot at the 
Radisson Hotel, various alleys, a strip 
mall, the parking lot on Central Avenue 
belonging to the Westall, Gray & Con- 
nolly law firm, and the lot belonging to 
Pierre’s Hair Design on South Liberty. 
He also parked and slept inside a U-store 
facility on Leicester Highway, where he 
fixed his unit up with a hot plate and a 
stereo. Kicked out of there, he moved to 
another storage unit, which is now filled 
with the sum total of his possessions: a 
Winslow Homer print (“something I 
stole from somebody”), a Frampton 
Comes Alive! album, a couple of rubbers, 
silverware, a pistol (“It’s broke”), soup 
in cans, a corrections-officer CLASS 
894/PRIDE ON THE INSIDE T-shirt, a 
trial-size bottle of Pantene shampoo, 
batteries, cornmeal and lots of other crap 
shoved in there. 

Eve’s was better. At Eve’s he had a 
fridge for his milk and a place to store 
his Ovaltine. Eve’s smelled of incense 
and Eve’s own good, starchy cooking. 
Eve herself was a big-boned twenty- 
eight-year-old with henna-streaked 
black hair and a broad, luminous smile. 
What she was into was tie- dyeing. She 
worked at the Mellow 
Mushroom, same as Morrti- 
son, and was on the register 
when the two customers 
came up and started cursing 
and yelling and looking like 
they were going to start 
throwing punches, She was 
grateful that someone had 
stepped in to protect her. 

It was Morrison’s twen- 
ty-seventh birthday today, 
and she baked him pork 
chops for supper, which 
were delicious. 

“Happy birthday, Ukiah. 
I’m glad you were born.” 

“Wow,” said Morrison. 
“Wow, thank you,” he said. 
“[ don’t think anybody's 
ever said that to me.” 

Eve smiled her broad, lu- 
minous smile, 
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HE DAY AFTER MORRISON 
T turned seventeen, he high-tailed it 

out of the life into which nobody 
was glad he’d been born and joined the 
U.S. Army. He became a communica- 
tions specialist (“31 Charlie, a rat-rig op- 
erator”), went to Korea and became the 
base lifeguard instructor and pool man- 
ager. After the Army, he tried to start a 
gym in Richmond Hill, Georgia, near 
Fort Stewart; but he ended up becoming 
a corrections officer at the Nassau 
County Jail in Florida. He went by the 
book and was tough. “I would search 
them. I’d grab motherfuckers’ balls. 
They’d riot when I came on the floor af- 
ter a while. An inmate can hear it when 
you pull the safety off. Click. The shot- 
gun had buckshot in it, but I’d go out to 
my truck and get a deer slug. That'll kill 
you. I would have done it. They knew.” 

Morrison was now sitting at the bar 
in the Mellow Mushroom, occasionally 
making eyes at the girl who tended the 
bar, Katy. “Oh, goddamn, she makes me 
weak,” he said. “But she’s got hangups. 
A boyfriend. They just don’t give that 
shit up. They got their own reasons. She 
thinks I’m just a horny puppy. That’s 
all. Just a puppy.” 

He took a sip of water. 

“Hey,” he said, “you probably haven’t 
heard about this. I’ve got a Prince Albert 
in my dick. Uh-huh, A bar coming up 
through the urethra, as well as the re- 
verse Albert, which has the bar going 
through the meaty head part.” He 
clapped and chuckled and talked about 
how after he got the piercing, the scab 


_ would break and spurt blood every- 


where. After one such episode, he gave 
the bloody sheets to a witch friend of his 
(along with a spider that had bitten him 
and a pair of shorts that had received a 
wet dream). He said he loved his Prince 
Albert and had taken to calling his pri- 
vate parts King Ukiah. 

The former Asheville City Council 
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free-Wheeln: Ulual Morrison and car 





candidate was free and freaky, all right, 
and if you gave him the room to run, he 
would run. 

He’d changed his name to Ukiah 
Sativa Morrison because the name Ron 
Matthews wasn’t “near as dramatic as 
I’ve lived or plan to live.” 

He was bisexual but had slept with 
only nine women altogether and two 
men. 

One of his favorite sayings was, “I 
don’t mind being a hypocrite, I just 
want to bring a little flair to it.” 

He was hairless. He shaved himself 
every place hair could grow on a body 
but his scalp. He was “opposed to”’ 


getting into it. So] put myself down for 
a nap with her, because usually she’s 
just begging to have fun, all the shit | 
miss now. She got to sleep, and I got 
close to her, so when she got up, I’d get 
up, and we'd be together again. 

“She got up before me. She goes to the 
bathroom to pee, and I heard her come 
back into the room. She turns the light 
on. She went and grabbed her bathing 
suit. I wanted to sleep some more. 

“T saw her getting in her suit and as- 
sumed she was going swimming with 
my mom, which they did all the time. 

“She was two and a half. 

“It started raining. It occurred to me 


body hair, both the smell of it and the | that I’d left my dad’s truck window 
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feel of it. He even shaved himself while 
in the Army. “They didn’t give a fuck, 
though they did sit and stare.” He en- 
dorsed the Mach3 razor and Skintimate 
moisturizing shaving cream, and, sure, 
he sometimes shaved himself in the 
showers at the Asheville YMCA, 
where he worked out. He said it took 
him about an hour. If you wanted to 
watch him shave his scrotum, that'd be 
fine with him, and he’d be happy to 
show you how to pull the skin tight so 
you don’t nick yourself. He also took 
care with his legs. “I baby them.” 

On his chest was a tattoo of a scorpi- 
on and, over that, a lyric from a Doors 
song: MY WILD LOVE WENT RIDING. 

After losing the election, he couldn’t 
walk down the street without getting 
offers. “Smoke, smoke, smoke, smoke 
with me, smoke now, smoke this bowl 
with me,” his public said. 

He’d had a vasectomy. He got it after 
Angel was born. “I was hung up on An- 
gel. I didn’t want any children other than 
her. I didn’t want anything more, had no 
desire for anything else, other than her,” 


E’D GOTTEN MARRIED TWICE, 
HW first to Dawn, who left him for 
another woman, and then to 
Donna, with whom he simply could 
not get along. It was from his union 
with Dawn that Angel came, and it 
was with Morrison whom Angel 
stayed after the split: “It was clear that 
I was the mother,” 
Morrison and Angel lived with a 


middle-aged couple - the couple he | 


considers his real mother and father - 


in a trailer in Callahan, outside Jack- _ 


sonville, Florida. 

One day, Morrison laid Angel down 
for a nap. “I laid her down for a nap. My 
mother and father were in their chairs, 
watching TY. Angel and me were get- 


ting so much closer, and | was really 











open. I kind of bolted, | ‘cesta | sidan i esases 
how he gets. I come back in. Shut the 
door. I’m looking. I look at my dad. 
Still asleep. As I’m standing there, | 
look. My dad’s there. But my mom’s 
not there, I look around. | don’t hear 
anything. I don’t see anything. 

“T start thinking, ‘Where’s Angel?” 

“I check the kitchen, bathroom, my 
room again, my mom’s room and bath- 
room, and come back out. 

“Tm remembering her getting her 
bathing suit. I’m thinking I didn’t hear 
anything out there. If my mom's in the 
pool with her, I would have heard them. 

“I walked over to where | could see 
outside, and it was a sliding glass door, 
and it was kind of dirty and foggy. | 
opened the door, I was still having a hard 
time seeing. I didn’t want to believe 
what I saw, because we had float things 
that we threw in there all the time, too. 

“Nothing I could do about it. It 
was my own fault, 

“July i5sth, 1995. 

“I'd been a lifeguard ever since I was 
a kid, and she’s the first one I never 
saved. My own.” 


OR TWO YEARS HE WAS PARA- 

lyzed. Then he visited Asheville 

for the first time, and in October 
1997 he left Florida for good. Angel was 
with him. His ex-wife had wanted to 
bury her in Callahan, opposite a Winn- 
Dixie grocery store, Morrison was 
appalled. “No, you’re not,” he said. 
“You're not going to disgrace my 
daughter that way.’ 

So he got her ashes and brought them 
with him to Asheville, Ashe. Ville. He 
went to Pack Square and distributed 
them right there in the middle of town. 

“When I came here.” he said, “I found 
everything, and everything began 
changing for me. Pack Square is where | 


felt, for the first time  [Cont. on 142 | 
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1.THE STARTING LINE 


f “1s there anything heyond cues and girlstn LOS ANGELES, CIRCA 1947. A desolate section of Sepulveda 

rock & roll?”— ZZ Top’s Billy Gibbons Boulevard, out where T-rex-size oil wells bob for fossil fuel 
against the night sky. Three hundred souped-up coupes and roadsters line both sides, shining head- 
_ lights at one another across the road. Gauzy summer dresses are rendered tantalizingly diaphanous by 
the lamps; cute girls slide nervously on well-buffed fenders. The noise! Glorious, hideous, percussive 
thunder of unmuffled horsepower, 300 radios blasting - swing music, Negro music, skirts-whirling- 














_ up-thighs music. Now, a mile and a half off, another roar can be heard, higher pitched and growing. 
































New Jersey car bard Bruce Springsteen | cars, wrecks on the highway and that “’6o Chevy 
has got “rock & roll music blasting off the T-top” of | with a 396, fuelie heads and a Hurst on the floor,” 
his fat songbook. From hot-steppin’ hemis to stolen his chariots chase love, lost dreams and redemption. 
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They’re coming! Two sets of head- 
lights blazing forward at 120 mph, shhh- 
hhhhhhhp, as the drag racers pass the 
first set of lights. The girls are shrieking 
and clutching one another now, the 
boys are bellowing hoarsely across the 
road and, suddenly, from a distance, six 
red lights, screaming sirens. The cops. 
Ignitions whinny, cars leap to life, skid- 
ding to avoid the racers’ frantic braking 
and spinouts; they scatter, chased like 
wild hares by the furious, howling 
squad cars until the rods escape, down 
into the sandy pits and arroyos between 
the oil wells where they know the cops 
will not follow. Above the din comes the 
high whine of ricochets as police bullets 
ping off the pulsing oil pumps and thud 
into Detroit steel. Red taillights wink 
into hidden utility roads. Fade-out. 

“I’d come home with bullet holes in 
the trunk,” says George Barris, who was 
one of those boys. “No way you can fit 
all that into some rock video.” He has 
been rendering his hot-rod youth with 
full sound effects and a slight catch in 
his voice. Barris, now in his seventies 
and still building cars, is indisputably 
the Grand Old Gearhead of American 
car culture. What Chuck Berry’s ring- 
ing guitar and Phil Spector’s lush Wall 
of Sound productions are to rock & roll, 
Barris’ customized coupes, roadsters 
and latter-day limos are to our car con- 
sciousness. From the first experimental 
Trans Am to Sonny and Cher’s his-’n’- 
hers Mustangs to Tupac’s last dream 
machine, they’ve all roared through this 
showroom on Riverside Avenue in 
North Hollywood. 

Elvis made himself at home in the 
back office, which still functions as an 
exhaust-scented confessional. Here 
the Tupelo, Mississippi, truck driver 
whispered his Cadillac fantasies: Cus- 
tom skirts! Lavender leather! Crushed 
velvet dyed the same nugget-gold as 
that famous Nudie suit. The King so 
trusted his beloved car guy that he 
asked him to chaperon his teenage fi- 
ancée, Priscilla. She stayed with Barris 
and his wife, Shirley, for a couple of 
weeks while El had movie business. 
“She was a sweet little thing,” Barris 
remembers. “Though I do remember 
him making her cry once. Something 
about her hairdo.” 

As Barris is gesturing toward River- 
side, another memory is beckoning 
from beyond the plate-glass window. 
One afternoon, Barris saw two vaguely 
familiar faces peering in, heads togeth- 
er, looking hesitant. “It was John and 
Yoko,” he says. Once the self-anointed 
King of Kustom ushered them in, 
Lennon and Ono were shy and respect- 
ful. Could he fit out and repaint a Rolls 


to radiate peace and understanding? No 
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ELVIS GREW UP with the poor boy’s Cadillac lust. He got his dream 
car, but in June 1955 that pink and white ’54 four-door caught fire and 
burned en route from Hope, Arkansas, to a gig in Texarkana. Sitting 


by the side of the road, watching his dreams go up in smoke, the young 





El was desolate. But by 1976, he owned more than a hundred Caddys. 
He once bought a job lot of twenty finned beauties. The flashiest of 
them - a 1960 series-75 limousine painted with a custom white-gold 


Murano pearl finish — toured almost as much as the King did. 








GROWING UP IN THE HEART OF SOUTH- 


ERN-CALIFORNIA CAR CULTURE, THE BEACH 





BOYS NEVER DROVE WOODIES - THE woop- 
SIDED STATION WAGONS THAT SURFERS 
FAVORED-OR HOT RODS LIKE THEIR “LITTLE 
DEUCE COUPE” AND “goo.” BUT THEN THEY 
DIDN'T SURF, EITHER, BRIAN WILSON SAYS 


THE ONLY CUSTOMIZING DONE ON HIS 


BELOVED FORD FAIRLANE WAS WHEN “I 
SPILLED A BOTTLE OF PERFUME ON THE RUG. 
WHEN |[’D GO OUT ON DATES. THEY'D 
SAY, ‘GOD, YOUR CAR SMELLS GREAT.’ ” 
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Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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problem. Barris had an artist who could 
wax lyrical and psychedelic. Shortly af- 
ter, there was another Rolls, for Paul 
McCartney, with airbrushed scenes of 
luv, luv, luv. And look - here’s a glossy 
photo of Sonny and Cher picking out 
faux feral upholstery to match those 
bobcat vests. 

How is it that they all found their 
way here? The merger of these two 
youth cults — cars and rock & roll - was 
only natural: Just as garage visionaries 
like Barris took mass-produced vehicles 
and hammered them into their own 
fantasies, rock’s innovators jerry-built a 
mongrel music from gospel, R&B and 
spare hillbilly parts. It all came togeth- 
er right as postwar young America was 
grasping the freedoms of unchap- 
eroned romance and unchecked speed 
in aptly named machines: hot rods. 
Such drama needed a soundtrack. 

Traveling music, of course, is as bed- 
rock as gospel journey songs, as old as the 
walking blues and the Woody Guthrie 
songbook of moaning trains and open 
roads. The arrival of the auto spoke to the 
same pilgrim restlessness but with mod- 
ern overtones of desire, greed and a 
growing appetite for the forbidden. 
Robert Johnson’s “Stones in My Pass- 
way” and Hank Williams’ “Lonesome 
Highway” conjured dangerous routes. 
Cruise a quarter century of postwar road 
tunes and it’s clear the car had two sym- 
bolic functions: as lust wagon and as re- 
demptive chariot. Sometimes, as in John 
Hiatt’s “Drive South,” racing hearts and 
brand-new starts combine: I’m not talkin’ 
‘bout retreatin,’ little girl/Gonna take our 
stand, in this Chevy van/Windows open on 











THE FAMILY EAR 








the rest of the world/Holdin’ hands, all the 
way to Dixieland. 

Hiatt, who first headed to Nashville 
from his hometown of Indianapolis in 
a thirty-five-dollar 1961 Corvair — a car 
he’s written a love song to for his next 
album — admits it’s a complex relation- 
ship: “It’s just so much a part of the 
American concert. It embodies a lot 
about us: the vastness of the country, 
our inherent restlessness, our un- 
quenchable thirsts, our hoggy, piggy 


ways. And, of course, it’s all things sex- 














AFTER THE SUCCESS of the Band’s debut album, Music From Big 
Pink, Levon Helm indulged in a Corvette to get around rural Woodstock. 


ual. It’s about fast and ... ‘want to be 
there now.’ And, ultimately, it’s not 
about the end result. It’s about the go- 
ing, which is kind of America in a nut- 
shell. It’s about hitting the road.” 
George Barris had been out in the 
streets and under the hood for well 
over a decade before rock royalty began 
tapping at his window; among auto- 
motive cognoscenti he was already a 
legend. In 1965, his sculptural vision 
and eyeball-searing metal-flake palette 
were immortalized by Tom Wolfe’s re- 
port The Kandy-Kolored Tanger- 
ine-Flake Streamline Baby. Indus- 
try car spies were always 





snooping around this former 
drag racer, who knew how to 
transform Detroit’s boxy prod- 
uct into sleek, street-inspired 
objects of desire. 

Barris was at full throttle — be- 
dazzling the kids, confounding 
the manufacturers - when Tom 
Wolfe wandered, stunned, 
through the car-and-rock teen 
fair, co-sponsored by Ford, right 
here in Burbank. Barris was 
showing his “chopped and chan- 
neled” (roof lowered, chassis 
dropped) creations and spraying 
the bouffants of boogaloo-ing 
teens with his patented, perma- 
nent Kandy Kolor custom 
paints. (“Man, the calls | got 
from furious parents. .. .”) 

Barris did try his hand at 
record producing - a car band 
called Jerry Kole and the Strok- 
ers; mercifully, he went back to 
cars. “We did a lot of records,” 
says Barris, gentling a foot-thick 
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THE JACKSON 55'S 
earliest tours in- 
volved crammed-in 
automobiles. Before 
Michael drove off 
solo, the Jacksons 
commissioned 
matching sports cars 
from King of Kus- 
tom George Barris. 
Motown label mate 
Diana Ross went 


along for the ride. 





Beach Boys’ Little Deuce Coupe — Barris 
built that aqua and white ’32 Ford of the 
title cut for “this guy named Chili.” 
Barris Kustom is still building person- 
al cars for rock stars and rappers, still 
supplying pinstriped, flamed, dropped- 
suspension automotive eye candy for 
videos and album covers. (Where else 
could David Lee Roth turn when he 
needed a long line of vintage Mercs for 
his “California Girls” shoot?) Boxes of 
happy client-and-car photos line the 
walls; a cursory riffle through them 
turns up James Brown, the Jacksons, 
Marvin Gaye, surf-guitar god Dick 
Dale, Billy Idol, Metallica, Ringo 
Starr, Chuck Berry, Aerosmith, Guns 
n’ Roses, Stray Cats, Kiss, the Doobie 
Brothers, Barry White, Van Halen, El- 
ton John! Tupac Shakur’s last order 
was for a red slant-nose Porsche with 
black whale’s-tails detailing, white in- 
terior, surround sound. It was waiting 
on the lot when he died. 

Barris catches me glancing at the wa- 
ter-stained and quake-damaged posters 
from the scores of films he has worked 
on, and he grins. OK, OK. ...When he 
was young and hungry he supplied the 
wheels for B movies that demonized 
his own motor-mad youth: T-Bird 
Gang, Dragstrip Riot, High School Con- 
fidential, Hell on Wheels, Dragstrip Girl. 

But his own passion wasn’t a cheesy 
thing to him. Style was the purest ex- 
pression of self, of a certain curvy, idio- 
syncratic vision asserting itself in the 
foursquare machine age. Taking it on 
the road was “indescribable - 
POOOOOM!” Barris can think of no 
bigger kick than a perfect, eyeball- 
pressing, hair-blowing peel-out. Punch 
up a perfect cruising song on the dash 
and you approach nirvana. 
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CADILLAC RANER 
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N FI! TUNES written to 
Camaros, Cobras, ’Vettes, Dodges, 
minivans — even Yugos. But Cadillacs 
have garnered the most uptempo love 
notes: “Pink Cadillac,” “Cadillac 
Assembly Line,” “Cadillac Ranch.” 
Even Joni Mitchell succumbed 
(“Ray’s Dad’s Cadillac”). It’s a mad af- 


fair that spans rock generations. Here | 








(clockwise from top left), some commit- | 
ted Caddy lovers: Shelby Lynne, Isaac 
Hayes, Chuck Berry and Kid Rock. 
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“MWOUNG PEOPLE HAD BEEN 


DEPRIVED OF LET-IT-ALL- 


HANG-OUT TYPE OF THINGS,” 


SAVS SAM PHILLIPS. “CARS 


SEEMED TO BE A GREAT 


COMMON DENOMINATOR,” 








The best car songs, Barris thinks, are 
simple odes to joy. 


ll: ROCKET '88 


“T never heard a car song I don’t 
like.” —Legendary Sun Rec- 
ords producer Sam Phillips 


LORD, WHAT’S THAT THUDDING ON 
the soft Mississippi roadbed? Doesn’t 
look like roadkill, but it sure doesn’t 
look like much. But now the run-down 
car it fell from stops. Skinny guitarist 
and bandleader Ike Turner retrieves the 
busted amp and lashes it back on the 
roof where it stays, all the way north to 
Sam Phillips’ Memphis Recording Ser- 
vice. In short order, the amp, its broken 
speaker cone stuffed with paper, will 
power out the fuzzy guitar on what is 
widely considered the first rock & roll 
record, in 1951. It’s a song about a car. 

The piano used on “Rocket ’88” is 
preserved in the Rock & Roll Hall of 
Fame. And Sam Phillips, who gently 
persuaded Turner to let band member 
Jackie Brenston sing it, has told the sto- 
ry about a million times. But until now, 
nobody has asked Phillips why he fixed 
on a loose-jointed rave about a damned 
car. (The Rocket ’88 was a big, muscu- 
lar Olds, roomy enough to host the 
booze-and-babes party conjured by the 
lyrics and the lambent, braying sax.) 

“IT knew how much young people 
loved the idea of having some wheels,” 
Phillips says now. “They had been so 
denied, it was hard to even get a tire 
during the war. After the war, people 
began to have some halfway normal re- 
lationship with the automobile. If you 
had a car, it was just a symbol that, 
‘Boy, ’m grown up.’ ” He laughs. “Ir 
hasn’t changed today.” 

The man who loosed Elvis on vinyl 
says he sensed another kind of postwar 
discontent: “I knew young people had 
also been deprived of music, in my judg- 
ment — the type of vital, let-it-all-hang- 
out type of things, And cars to me 
seemed to be a great common denomi- 
nator.” When Ike Turner and his band 
appeared with this song, says Phillips, “1 
didn’t see how the darn thing could 
miss.” And he still defends its title as the 


first: “I take nothing away from the great 
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“NOT EVERYBODY HAS 


| 
THIS QEEAN NEARBY,” 


SAVS BEACH BOY MIKE 
LOVE.“BUT EVERYBODY 


WAS DEPENDENT ON, 





I1DOLIZED AND WOR- | 


SHIPPED CERTAIN CARS.” 





record Bill Haley cut, ‘Rock Around the 
Clock, the stuff we did with Elvis and 
whatever. If you listen to the lyrics and 
the music of ‘Rocket 88,’ it does all the 
right things at the right time. ‘To me, it’s 
just an unbelievable crossroads that took 
place when I cut this darn thing. And 
fortunately or unfortunately, we are still 
in love with automobiles.” 


1ll: CLASSIC CAR ROCK 


“I’m getting bugged driving up 
and down the same old strip/I 
gotta find a new place where 
the kids are hip.” —“I Get 
Around,” by the Beach Boys 


AUTO EPIPHANY, 1961. BRIAN WIL- 
son, 19, is driving his 1957 Ford Fairlane 
around his hometown of Hawthorne, 
California; Judy Bowles, his first true 
love, is beside him. They are just cruis- 
ing, silent and companionable, when 
suddenly, something huge, a thing that 
will change Brian’s life forever, leaps 
out of the tinny dash speakers and hits 
him square in the collarbone, pins him 
to the seat. He can’t drive, he can bare- 
ly breathe, but somehow he manages to 
pull over as the Ronettes’ classic “Be 
My Baby” - with its chimes, its strings, 
its achy wha-uh-ohs - fills the car and 
his suddenly roaring brain. 

“T was just so scared of that sound, | 
couldn’t move. That big Wall of Sound, 
It’s just very scary.” Brian Wilson, per- 
haps rock’s most revered car bard, is 
telling the story in his Beverly Hills sit- 
ting room. He has always insisted that 
he could not have crafted the Beach 
Boys’ lush, layered records if he hadn’t 
been thunderstruck by Phil Spector’s 
productions, “Be My Baby” among 
them. Though he was always too shy to 
speak to Spector, he says he did watch 
in a studio one day, amazed, as Spector 
rigged up a tinny car-radio speaker to 
mix the Righteous Brothers’ titanic 
“You've Lost That Lovin’ Feeling” for 
mobile-teen consumption. Now that 
he thinks about it, Wilson is surprised 


JIMIt HENDRIX Was MUCH 
MORE GENTLE WITH HIS SPORTS 
CARS THAN HE WAS WITH HIS 


SACRIFICIAL GUITARS, 
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to find he has so many good car vibra- 
tions of his own. 

Fifteen minutes earlier, he had been 
wondering aloud whether he could sus- 
tain a conversation on car songs — hell, 
just an interview. “The last couple of 
years,” he explained, “they’ve just been 

.. hard.” The last of three TV movies 
and documentaries on his troubled life 
- the childhood abuse, depression and 
drugs — is about to air, but he pays that 
retread stuff no mind, and is about to 
record a live album. The troubles main- 
ly come from within, he says, as threat- 
ening auditory hallucinations: “I’m 
gonna kill you!” Says Wilson, “I’m 
hanging on for dear life.” 

Yet on this cool spring afternoon, he 
will smile, even laugh. The car stuff 
was such a good and free part of his 
rock & roll life, even before he started 
to write about it. “All my cars had ra- 
dios,” he says. “Music on the radio was 
my whole life.” Before Spector rocked 
his world, Wilson schooled himself on 
the undisputed master of motorvatin’ 
classic rock: “Chuck Berry taught me 
how to write melodies. And on our car 
songs, that high, fast guitar up front is 
his. It really is the kind of song that 
makes you want to put your foot down 
on the pedal and go.” 

In the smoking wake of “Rocket ’88,” 
nobody caught that highway sound bet- 
ter than Berry; his short, streamlined 
fables had chord changes as reliable as 
pistons, a lead-footed beat and, racing 
above it all, his flashy, speed-stoked gui- 
tar. Berry’s car songs —- “No Money 
Down,” “Maybellene,” “No Particular 
Place to Go” among them - jounced 
happily in that lust-wagon groove. 

But the Beach Boys had their own 
trademarked saleable gimmick: surf 
music, Why did they turn to flat-head 
engines and posi-traction 409s? A mar- 
keting decision, says Brian’s band mate 
and cousin, Mike Love. “We had the 
surfing songs, but we realized that not 
everybody had this ocean nearby,” he 
says. “But everybody, at least in youth 
culture, was dependent on, idolized and 


worshipped certain types of cars — the || 


'57 Chevy convertible, the '55 Fords.” 


Along with Jan and Dean, who have | | 








calculated that forty-one percent of | 


their work was car songs, the Beach 
Boys may be the best-known auto poets 
of the period stretching from early 
Chuck Berry to the onset of the Beat- 
les — roughly the decade ending in 
1965. Brian Wilson says that Capitol 
drove him mercilessly once the car 
songs he wrote (some co-written with 
DJ Roger Christian, pal Gary Usher 
or Mike Love) blew up the charts. The 


group hit with five of them - “Shut 
Down,” “Little Deuce Coupe,” “Fun, || 
Fun, Fun,” “I Get Around,” “Don’t 
Worry Baby” —- in the same year 


(spring of '63 to surmmer of ’64) when 
they put out three albums. 
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ON MARCH 9TH, 1997, in Los Angeles, Notorious B.I.G. (above) was riding in a 
GMC Suburban when gunfire ripped through the passenger door, killing him. Actor 
James Dean’s hot-rodder-with-attitude film, Rebel Without a Cause, was just days from 
release when he took delivery of this $7,000 Porsche Spyder (below) in September 1955; 
he died hours later when he collided with a college student’s car at a junction east of 
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Paso Robles, Californie, The words Little Bastard were detailed in the back, a refer- 
ence to Dean’s acting and driving style. Tupac Shakur didn’t wear his bulletproof 
vest on the sweltering Las Vegas night when he and Death Row Records exec Suge 
Knight (below) were ambushed by shooters in a white Cadillac. The BMW did not 
have Knight’s preferred Kevlar bulletproofing, a standard for high-security vehicles. 
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“I felt squeezed,” Wilson says of 
that time. Yet he still loves “Don’t 
Worry Baby,” a candied ballad about a 
drag racer reassuring his girlfriend on 
the eve of a big matchup. “I like the 
way I sang that,” he says. “That sweet 
tone of voice.” 

Wilson says his Fairlane was a gentle 
and comforting muse. “A car for me was 
like a security thing,” he says. “Emo- 
tional security. Just the idea of being 
able to get behind the wheel and drive a 
car is kind of a trip. It is almost like a 
room of your own, someplace else. It 
was a place to go when I felt creative. | 
wrote ‘Surfer Girl’ when I was driving 
in my car....Badababa... The melody 
just came to me, | finished it when I got 
back to the house, but it was the car that 
inspired it: my Fairlane.” 

When I ask him about a mystifying 
line in “Deuce Coupe” (“she purrs like 
a kitten till the lake pipes roar”), Wil- 
son laughs. He has no idea what lake 


pipes are. Or flat-head mills. “I didn’t 
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know anything about engines. I never 
did and | never will.” He never owned 
any kind of hot rod, just as he never 
surfed. The car lingo was supplied by 
Roger Christian, a bona fide car nut 
who hitched to automobile mecca 
cross-country from Buffalo, at age 
nineteen, in search of a cherry deuce 
coupe. Despite his mechanical short- 
comings, Wilson says, cars and music 
seemed inseparable to him. “I’ve al- 
ways liked to drive,” he says. “I have a 
’98 Corvette.” He is a big man who 
loves small sports cars that enfold a 
driver. On the road, he’s apt to listen to 
the Berry and Spector sounds that so 
shaped his music. “The music can help 
me fight that [scary] stuff off. I'll turn 
to Spector’s records a lot. And my own 
music — to get through.” 

He says that last summer’s solo tour 
was very hard, but there was a moment 
he counts as one of the greatest in his 


life. Ronnie Spector, the goddess of that 
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early car epiphany as lead singer of the 
Ronettes, walked into his dressing 
room in New York. Wilson smiles; his 
voice is softer than a prayer: “She sings, 
“ ‘Be my little baby, Bri-annnnn.’ And I 
said, ‘What?’ She said, ‘I’m sorry, but I 
love you, Brian. Be my little Brian....’” 

For the briefest moment, it flared 
again, that Fairlane radiance. And the 
boy in the car? 

“IT came undone.” 








AFTER OIL EMBARGOES, 


GAS CRISES AND RE- 
CESSIONS, AMERICA 
BEGAN TO RETHINU ITS 
CAR OBSESSION. CAR 
SONGS TO COME HAD A 
NIHILISM THE BEACH 


BOYS NEVER KNEW. 











1V: THE NEOCLASSICISTS 


“All the redemption I can offer, 
girl/Is beneath this dirty 
hood.” —“Thunder Road,” by 


Bruce Springsteen 


SUMMER 1974. BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
is lying awake in a little shoreline house 
in West Long Branch, New Jersey, 
pondering a huge outlay of $2,000. The 
object of his spree is outside, a ’57 
Chevy with dual four-barrel carbs, a 
Hurst on the floor and orange flames 
spread across the hood. He’s hooked 
up a record player next to his bed, and 
he lies there, night after night, listen- 
ing to records he didn’t fully appreci- 
ate the first time around: Roy Orbi- 
son, the Ronettes, the Beach Boys... 

“In Seventies New Jersey,” he’d ex- 
plain later, “the car was still a power- 
ful image.” Just after the fall of Saigon 
- the dawn of oil embargoes, gas crises 
and recessions — America began to re- 
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IN 1967, John Lennon showed 
son Julian his psychedelic Rolls 
Phantom V. A Rolls said you’d 
arrived. Other delighted trophy- 
bearers: Wilson Pickett, Billy 
Preston and Alice Cooper (clock- 
wise from top right). Pickett sold 
his Phantom V and bought a 
Rolls Corniche convertible - a 
decision he barely lived to regret. 
“Tt was brand-new, but it had a 
defective master cylinder,” he 
says. “I was going across the 
George Washington Bridge and I 
lost the brakes. Had to coast all 
the way down the Hudson River, 
blowing the horn all the way.” 
Rolls-Royce took the car back, 
and, says Pickett, when it nearly 
killed its next owner, a doctor, 


the company euthanized the car. 
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WHO DRUMMER KEITH MOON was famous for his 
joy rides: Besides boasting that he drove a car into a 


think its obsession with (and depen- 
dence on) the automobile. Two waves 
of neoclassicist car songs caught the 
essence of that tainted love. Punk and 
New Wave cravings for American 
cheese led punk demolitionist Wendy 
O. Williams to her chain-saw-the-car 
stage act and inspired the Ramones’ 


“Go Lil’ Camaro Go,” the B-52’s 








DRIVE AND DESTROY 


“Devil in My Car” and Blondie’s cov- 
er of Ronny and the Daytonas’ “Little 
GTO.” These car songs were slicked 
with a fresh nihilism the Beach Boys 
never knew. 

Springsteen’s car cycle held no rage 
against the Detroit machine; even 
junkers were noble steeds. He has writ- 
ten more than twenty highway yarns 
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swimming pool, he once perched naked on the hood of 
his Rolls as his chauffeur drove him around London. 


since the mid-Seventies — he modern- 
ized Steinbeck nomads and set them in 
impatient Camaros. Their odyssey 
starts on “Thunder Road,” with an 
earnest and searching greaser Galahad, 
screeches through “Born to Run” on 
“hemipowered dromes,” takes some 
comic turns through “Cadillac Ranch” 
and “Darlington County,” and veers 





WHILE HER PLASMATICS churned out Dumpster punk, Wendy O. Williams attacked 
innocent cars with sledgehammers and chain saws. In another stunt, Williams leapt from 
a Cadillac just before it exploded and hissed into the Hudson River. Williams, who often 
performed wearing only shaving cream and well-placed Band-Aids, got her greatest expo- 
sure in March 1981 when she blew up a Chevy Nova on Tom Snyder’s late-night Tomorrow 
show. “Elvis Costello, | enjoyed,” grumped Snyder. “Wendy O. Williams, [ didn’t get.” 
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off now and again onto cold, menacing 
shoulders like “Stolen Car” and 
“Wreck on the Highway.” 

He put on the brakes in his 1987 al- 
bum, Tunnel of Love. “My characters 
were no longer kids,” he said. “There 
was the possibility of life passing them 
by, of the things they needed - love, a 
home — rushing out the open window 
of all those cars I’d put them in... . For 
twenty years I’d written about the 
man on the road... . That changed, 
and my music turned to the hopes and 
the fears of the man in the house.” 


V: SPEED, STATUS 
AND SANCTUARY 


‘ 
‘A nyone can restore a car. It takes 
a real man to cut one Ue” LZ 


Top’s Billy Gibbons 


“I HAD A LIMOUSINE,” SAYS WILSON 
“Mustang Sally” Pickett. “1 put 200,000 
miles on it, sold it, and it was still run- 
ning like a sewing machine. Because 
we keep the cars up.” Crisscrossing the 
country in their highway schooners be- 
tween endless one-nighters, Pickett and 
his band members could rack up more 
than 100,000 miles a year. Pickett knew 
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AMERICA’S FIRST MOTORCYCLE 


AS THE CROWD GATHERS, 
WATCH ASGROWN MEN TURN INTO BOYS 
AND YOUNG BOYS DREAM ABOUT BECOMING MEN. 


THE LEGEND LIVES. 
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that that sweet ride was his pride, his 
livelihood and, many times, his sanc- 
tuary. He figures the reason you hear 
so many of his fifty-plus contempo- 
raries wax poetic about their cars is 
that they had more primal, hands-on 
relationships with them, A man’s rep- 


utation was enhanced by how deeply | 


he understood his pretty pink Fleet- 
wood. “Nobody was a better mechanic 
than [| Motown’s] Junior Walker,” Pick- 
ett says. “Nobody.” 

Pickett is still working; he was up for 
(and lost) an R&B-album Grammy 
this year (that aural masseur, Barry 
White, won it), and D.A. Pennebaker, 
the documentarian who made the clas- 
sic Dylan film Don’t Look Back, has just 
been shooting the Midnight Mover in 
Manhattan clubs. And he is as car 
crazy now as when he was an R&B 
novice in Detroit. In fact, he’s just run 
to the supermarket near his rural Vir- 
ginia home in a 1974 Stutz Blackhawk. 
He bought it new, and it retains the 
glow of youth - only 28,000 miles on 
her and a new $11,000 paint job. He says 
he learned serious style — in clothes and 
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TERS of hard-drivin’ Mustang 
Sally include Amil, Foxy Brown and Missy Elliott 
(from left). “Your truck and your ride is a big statement 
in hip-hop,” says Amil. “You have to have a hot ride. Jay- 
Z is pullin’ Bentleys fresh off the lot. Mercedes is more 
me. My Mercedes truck is petite, so it looks really 
sweet when a female is in it. The body is bubbly. Once 
you get in, you slide the key in and it starts itself. 
Everything is done for you. It’s just dope. I also 


have a Cadillac Escalade, but it’s so... everydayish.” 














cars ~ in Sixties Detroit. Once he got a | 


modest hit (“I Found a Love”) with his 
group, the Falcons, Pickett began a se- 
ries of mad affairs. 

“My first car was a Buick Electra 
225, a convertible,” he recalls. “From 
then on I jumped into Eldorados. 
Cadillac was the most dependable car 
on the road at that time for entertain- 
ers who had a hit record. It would nev- 
er let you down. The Cadillac was also 
the prestigious car among the players, 
among everybody who wanted or had 
to be seen.” Pickett is conjuring the 
parking lots outside the Apollo The- 
ater, the Regal in Chicago. .. . “Char- 
lie Parker always bought Fleetwoods. 
Lloyd Price, he kept Eldorados. Jackie 
Wilson, the Shirelles: in Cadillac 


limousines. They were making the | 


biggest bucks in those times,” 

Status aside, cars have been another 
kind of sanctuary for black artists. In 
the Thirties, Bessie Smith escaped 
some of the humiliations of segregated 
hotels and restaurants by traveling in 
her own railroad car. Thirty years later, 
the Supremes, Marvin Gaye and Stevie 





Wonder may have ruled the pop charts, 
but the Motortown Revue bus was be- 
ing shot at down South. “Driving was 
the only way we survived,” says Isaac 
Hayes. “We used to ride to gigs, 
whether it was blues or gospel gigs in 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Those were 
the days with no integration. You 
couldn’t stay in those places. You had to 
sleep in the car. You had to eat bologna 
and crackers. That was it.” 

And not all those rolling motels were 
equipped with a Continental’s comfort 
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glide. “Some of those cars were raggedy 
as hell,” says Hayes. He is thinking of 
his songwriting partner David Porter's 
mortifying junker, the laughingstock of 
Memphis. “He had foam padding on his 
seat. He’d drive down the street and 
foam was flying out of the car like it was 
snowing.” Hayes is roaring at the mem- 
ory. Not that he didn’t endure his own 
share of roadside humiliations. “Break- 
ing down on the side of the road, you get 
out and fix the tires, Sometimes you 
slide down in a ditch and you're in mud 


_ up to your knees. And you try to get the 


car out of the ditch and the tires are spin- 
ning, throwing mud all over vour face.” 

[t was not cool to blow into a club 
looking and smelling like Swamp 
Thing. Trading up to a Caddy was 
something worth singing about. Ask 
musicians about this lasting obsession 
~ the Cadillac Escalade is now the hip: 
hop SUV of choice - and the answer is 
always the same: It’s the po’ boy’s 
dream. Nobody felt it more than the 
would-be King. “Elvis was an Ameri 
can kid,” says George Barris. “He liked 
the Cadillac, because it had a certain 
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LATINO CAR CLUBS in Los Angeles have been building 
lowriders with trunkfuls of hoppin’ hydraulics since the 
Forties. Now, rappers like Suge Knight (top) and Snoop 
Dogg (right) have fallen for the big, boaty Chevys. Juvenile 
(left) opts for a showroom-fresh Jaguar. Busta Rhymes 


(below) takes care of business in his well-wired Mercedes. 
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prestige. The fins — that was his thing. 
Pink was his color. He liked gold, too.” 
But don’t think the Detroit nabobs 
were pleased with El’s gaudy endorse- 
ments. “Cadillac didn’t want a swivel- 
hipped rock & roller to be a Cadillac 
spokesman,” says Barris. “That’s why 
they would never give him a car.” 

For ultra-Caddys, Isaac Hayes’ leg- 
endary “gold Cadillac” wins the Over- 
the-top Options title. He bought it in 
his early-Seventies Shaft era and still 
describes it in loving terms: “It was an 
Eldorado. It had Superfly headlights and 
a vinyl top that was multicolored, and 
the car was shadowed turquoise. Every- 
thing on it was gold-plated - even the 
screws on the license tag. You’d drive 
down the street and, oh, man, people’d 
have wrecks just looking at it. It was 
just spectacular. It was something to 
see.” In the end, the gilded monster was 
just another showbiz casualty; when 
Mr. Hot Buttered Soul declared 
bankruptcy a few years later, it was sold 
and carefully scrapped — he thinks by a 
dealer in precious metals. “It looked 
better than it drove,” Hayes grumbles. 

Ask Pickett about the new genera- 
tion of rock rides — the Rollses, Bentleys 
and Benzes favored by hip-hop kids 
barely old enough to drive - and he 
gives a short soul scream. One of these 
guys get a flat, he’s on the cell for a spare 
~ Bentley, that is. “These hip-hoppers 
don’t know anything about cars,” Pick- 
ett grumps. “But that’s O.K. They’re 
born electronically inclined. They 
know this... Web stuff.” 

Given the pace of today’s music busi- 
ness, do the young stars have any time 
for pure pleasure cruises in their dream 
machines? I ask notorious car phreak 
Missy Elliott, and she just laughs. “I 


don’t ever get to drive for pleasure,” she 


says. “Most of the time I’m driving to | 


the studio. Once I feel like my goals are 
accomplished, then maybe. For right 


now I’m young and it’s work, work, | 


work, I got bills, bills, bills... .” 
Which does not add up to much fun, 
fun, fun. Elliott does admit to some 
short all-girl road trips. Manhattan 
nights often find her leaving the studio 
with her good girlfriend Mary J. Blige 


in the passenger seat, most likely in a 


cunning little blue XK8 Jag. The three- | 


car garage of Elliott’s New Jersey home 
cannot contain her current and ever- 
expanding fleet, which includes two 
Jaguars, two Mercedes and... beep 
beep: the champagne-colored Cadillac 
Escalade SUV she modestly calls her 
Jeep. I have been with Missy and girl- 
friends when the talk turns to cars; 
they’ll often ask one another questions 
one might address only to a trusted me- 
chanic. These are modern women who 


_ can discuss tire specs and option pack- 


ages with the same keen appraisal they 
apply to a Prada silhouette. 
“I put twenties (twenty-inch wheels) 
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on all my cars,” Elliott says, and I won- 
der aloud what she thinks her stylizing 
says. “I don’t think my cars express my 
personality. I have a shy persona. I think 
my cars give off a very bold look for a fe- 
male — to be driving around in a car with 
twenty-inch rims, 415 speakers in the 
back window.” Coming of age with her 
single mom, she endured a series of em- 
barrassing mongrel cars, duct-taped to- 
gether and flying on a wing and a prayer. 
“T used to think, if I had my own ride, I 
could drive down the street and people 
hear me comin’ up the block.” 

Not long ago, driving in her Escalade 
with a giggly Blige riding shotgun, 
Missy was pulled over by the police. No 
problem; she was sober. But it was a re- 
minder that she lives and drives in a 
state — New Jersey —- where racial pro- 
filing by troopers is still a hot issue. No 
matter your chart position or box-office 
clout, Will Smith told me, a black male 
entertainer does well to remember that 
fast hot cars do not necessarily make 
the man. He estimates that he has been 
stopped at least twenty times by police 
for being a young black male in a late- 
model car. And if those highway stops 
didn’t slow him down, his old man in 
Philadelphia put the brakes on any mo- 
torized excess. At twenty, a newly 
minted millionaire in his early Fresh 
Prince days, Smith bragged to his father 
that he had bought himself six cars. 
Daddy was not impressed. “Why do 
you need six cars,” he shot back, “when 
you only got one butt?” 


Vi: DREAM BOATS 


“She’s a hot-stepping hemi with a 
four on the floor/She’s a roadrunner 
engine in a’32 Ford.” —“Ramrod,” 


by Bruce Springsteen 


IN THE UNDERGROUND PARKING 
garage of L.A.’s Sunset Marquis Hotel 
-arock & roll bivouac of choice - a bell- 
man has dropped to his knees. The 
parking valet crosses himself. They are 
both blinded by the light, the stunning 
sunrise luster of a roadster clad in 
gleaming gold flake. They talk in 
tongues about wheel base and rods, 
whimper over the chromed, hoodless 
engine beneath the squinty chopped 
top. The license plate reads BRIzIO., 
“Oh, God, it’s him,” the bellman Says 
reverently, “That killer car guy from 
San Francisco,” 

Forget the personal trainers, the nutri- 
tionists and other entourage personnel: 
A truly successful rock star now has a 


_ top-of-the-line car guy. Though Billy 


Gibbons has worked with Barris, he and 
the other ZZ Top members swear by the 


famous SoCal Speed Shop in Pomona, 
which worked on the little red Elimina- 


tor coupe that cruised through three of 


their videos and now rests in the Rock & 
Roll Hall of Fame, In February, when 
Jeff Beck attended the Grammys, he 
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Cybill Shepherd Talks 
Whitney Houston Walks 


THE HOTTEST NEW HAIRCUT 


‘issues each of wh 


took his wife - and his good friend Roy 
Brizio, he of the killer car. 

“T left it in L.A. for Eric Clapton af- 
ter the Grammys,” Brizio tells me. 
Slow Hand ripped around L.A. in 
Brizio’s roadster for ten days, just to get 
the feel. Clapton is anticipating the de- 
livery of his own jet-black horizontal- 
grilled ’40 Ford. It has taken a year to 
build. Texas axman Jimmie Vaughan, a 
man with a serious custom-car habit, 
was Clapton’s connection to Brizio. 
“Eric is on the phone for every detail,” 
says Brizio. “I’m kind of amazed at the 
depth of his involvement.” The truly 
committed give their car guys the pri- 
vate numbers they reserve for girl- 
friends and twelve-step counselors. “It 
is a little like being a therapist,” he says. 
“You do get to know a lot about a guy 
by the way he talks about his car.” 

So analyze this about Clapton: Rich- 
mond six-speed clutch. Merlin alu- 
minum block. Hillborn-style scoop. 
Brodix heads! 

There is a stiff sticker price for such 
passion. “Your little deuces [that ’32 
Ford] and roadsters, they’re upwards of 
$80,000 to $100,000,” says Barris. A 


more elaborate restoration like Clap- 
ton’s can be double or triple that figure. 
And if you’re not a chart topper or a 


dot-com millionaire? “Muscle cars are 
easier to kiss,” he says. “You can buy a 
Camaro or a Mustang or any one of the 
Chrysler products. A Charger you can 
get for $3,000 or $4,000. Make it hot- 


fied with its love for muscle cars and 
custom vans, says guitarist Scott Hill, 
that “a lot of people come to shows and 
bring us pictures of their old Camaros, 
El Caminos and vans.” Hill has a dream 
if they make it big: “If I had a million 
bucks, I’d probably buy a Dodge Chal- 
lenger, the original orange color they 
came in, early Seventies. Those go for 
about $35,000 these days.” He would 
climb in and crank up his favorite car 


song: Deep Purple’s “Highway Star.” 


Vil: WOMEN TAKE THE WHEEL 


“What makes a quiet, sensible 
girl like Joan fall in love with a 
Mustang? ... What really broke 
down Joan’s reserve was the solid 
practicality of Mustang’s deep- 
breathing Six. She knew she could 
trust this husky, suave brute of an 
engine to squire her around town. 
... Take a test drive and see if you 
should give in to Mustang be- 
cause of sheer Six appeal. Smart 
girls do.” — Ad copy from Ford 
Mustang’s 1965 campaign, Six 
and the Single Girl 


SIMPERING AND SEXIST AS IT WAS, 
Mustang’s pitch was the first perform- 
ance-car campaign clearly directed at 
women -~ affordable “on a secretary’s 
salary,” as subsequent ads pointed out. 
Helen Gurley Brown’s revolutionary 
Sex and the Single Girl may have been 
the inspiration for the slogan, but the 


doggish. Put on a set of wheels.” 
There are other rides to accommo- 
date lesser chart positions. Van culture 
is alive - witness Henry Rollins’ diary, 
Get in the Van, about his road trips with 
Black Flag. Up-and-coming stoner band 
Fu Manchu have just released King of the 
Road, an entire album of car songs. The 
Southern California band is so identi- 


reason behind the marketing was also 
Sexist: So great was the demand for 
Mustangs that Ford ran out of the more 
macho V8 engines. Selling wimpy six- 
es to girls could - and did - move stock. 
But the cute thing peering into the 
‘Stang in the TV ads, fantasizing about 
being a beauty queen or a bride, was 


hardly the feisty, flat-footed, indepen- 
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JACKSON BROWNE'S 1974 ALBUM, “LATE FOR THE sKy,” FEATURED 


THIS VINTAGE CHEVY BELAIR ON ITS MAGRITTE-INSPIRED COVER 
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IN LOVE WITH MY CAR 









































BOB’S BIG BOY drive-in, Burbank, California. On Friday nights, 
a rod-and-custom renaissance is afoot. In stalls where carhops once 
skated, ’69 Camaros idle alongside flame-streaked deuce coupes and 
rearing Impala lowriders, Here’s Stray Cats’ Brian Setzer (above) on 
the rod-and-custom ethos behind his ’32 Ford: “This car isn’t some- 
thing you can just go out and buy. This is a personal statement that 
you have to build. On my car we chopped the top three inches, and 
it’s got a five-inch drop front end, all chromed out. It’s probably got 
thirty-two coats of paint: candy-tangerine, with lime-gold flames.” 
The car took him about a year to build, and though he uses it every 
day, he took the tape deck out. “I like to hear the engine,” he ex- 
plains. “As my friend says, ‘It’s the best way to rock before lunch.’” 
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dent Sally of the song that was such a 
huge hit that model year of ’66. 

Generally, rock music suffered the 
same disparities. With a few excep- 
tions, girls were rarely in the driver’s 
seat. The speedy vixen in “Fun, Fun, 
Fun” landed in the Beach Boys’ pas- 
senger seat “now that Daddy took her 
T-bird away.” The “terror of Colorado 
Boulevard” could shut ’em down, but 
she wasn’t hot - she was “The Little 
Old Lady From Pasadena.” 

Female rockers have seen a slow but 
steady acceleration. Long before Missy 
Elliott honked “Beep beep, who got the 
keys to tha’ Jeep?,” Bonnie Raitt was 
belting bluesy numbers like “Slow 
Ride” and “Big Road.” Grace Jones, 
that disco dominatrix in a flat-top, 
hissed “Pull Up to the Bumper.” But it 
took the Queen of Soul - and a Motor 
City child - to turn the tables in the Top 
Forty. Aretha Franklin, who played pi- 
ano on the demo tape for Mack Rice’s 
composition of “Mustang Sally,” deci- 
sively took the wheel in “Freeway of 
Love”: So drop the top, baby. And let’s cruise 
on into this Better-than-ever Street... . 

Now, some of the best car songs are 
by female singer-songwriters. Tracy 
Chapman’s “Fast Car” is powered by a 
young woman’s sharp, instinctive fear 
of a dead-end life. Restlessness and long 
rides have always been in Lucinda 
Williams’ songbook, and it was 1998's 
evocative auto memoir, “Car Wheels 
on a Gravel Road,” that gave her a seri- 
ous-size hit. By far the tenderest of car 
ballads is Melissa Etheridge’s “You 
Can Sleep While I Drive.” I admit a 
ghoulish partiality to Rickie Lee Jones’ 
infectious little cruiser “Roadkill.” It 
rolled out of my own road-tune cassette 


















just as | piloted a stolid rented Malibu 
toward the section of Sunset Boulevard 
that Jan and Dean called Dead Man’s 
Curve. Big red car... Vista del Mar... 
It seems a mystical vision gets dressed 
up one night, leaves the house to mete 
out somebody’s fate and ends up a hit- 
and-run. This is indeed a cosmic car 
tune: Moonlight on the hill, and the future 
isa roadkill. ... 


Vill: ROCK WRECUS 
OW THE HIGHWAY 


“Well, the last thing I remem- 
ber, Doc, I started to swerve.” 
—“Dead Man’s Curve,” by 


Jan and Dean 


BENEATH A PLASTIC MINIJUNKYARD 
of Revell car models in Barris’ show- 
room sits a replica of actor James 
Dean’s tombstone. The movie star and 
the car guy met on the set of Rebel With- 
out a Cause, where Barris was helping 
stage the famous “chicken” race scene. 
Barris built for Dean that devastating 
chopped movie Merc. Once they be- 
came friendly, he customized Dean’s 
infamous silver Porsche Spyder, paint- 
ed “Little Bastard” above its tailpipes, 
and, one warm September day in 1955, 
days before Rebel opened, Barris rolled 
it off the trailer for what would be the 
actor’s final, fatal ride. The accident 
happened just east of Paso Robles, a 
town that’s now the site of one of the 
biggest rod-and-custom shows in the 
country. For years, Barris led the 
memorial Rebel Run, a caravan of 
Dean fans who re-created that last road 
trip — right down to his stop for an ap- 
ple and a Coke. 
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“NO STOCK PANEL WAS 


Top restyled automobiles,” says th 
shown at left inside Kopperhed, a hot-rodded ’50 Ford three- 
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SUCHED inany of the ZZ 
e group’s Billy Gibbons, 


window coupe. CadZZilla (above) was named Hot Rod of the 
Year by Hot Rod magazine. “We've taken great pride in making 
the automobiles as real as the music,” Gibbons says. “They’re 


bigger than life, Texas-style and fully functional.” Asked 
whether he drives them, Gibbons grouses that “those video girls” 
get to have all the fun behind the wheel: “CadZZilla, I think, is 


still roaming somewhere out West, at the hands of the ZZ girls.” 


“Ah, we’ve lost a lot of them,” Bar- 
ris is saying. “Especially the music 
guys.” Whether it was too many miles 
to drive between too many gigs for ear- 
ly rockers, or bad behavior and worse 
luck for latter-day road warriors, car 
wrecks have claimed more real-life 
rock victims than in all those soapy 
death-and-driving songs (“Dead 
Man’s Curve,” “Tell Laura I Love 
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Her,” “Last Kiss,” “Leader of the 
Pack,” “Long Black Limousine,” 
“Wreck on the Highway”). At the 
apex of Jan and Dean’s career, Jan 
Berry wiped out just blocks from the 
real Dead Man’s Curve on Sunset 
Boulevard and Whittier, in 1966; po- 
lice estimated he hit a parked pickup at 
ninety mph. They found him barely 
alive, with the windshield wrapped 
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around his neck. The accident left him 
brain-damaged and partly paralyzed. 
Other crashes were less ironic but fa- 
tal: Bessie Smith, Johnny Horton, Ed- 
die Cochran, Marc Bolan, Dave Prater 
(of Sam and Dave), Dottie West, Billy 
Stewart, Harry Chapin, Slaughter’s 
Tim Kelly. When Matley Criie’s Vince 


Neil drove his sports car head-on into 






another vehicle in 1984 on the way to 
buy more beer, his passenger, Hanoi 
Rocks drummer Razzle, was killed and 
the other car’s occupants were serious- 
ly injured. Neil, who had been ex- 
tremely drunk, paid a large fine, served 
a wee sentence scheduled around his 
tour dates and included this caveat on 


Criie’s Theatre of Pain album: “To All 
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: 


Criie Fans: If and - or when you drink 
— Don’t take the wheel. Live and learn.” 
Razzle’s estate got $200,000. 

Other wreck survivors have found 
more private and lasting rehab. The af- 
termath of one of Eric Clapton’s infa- 
mous end-of-tour parties saw his guest 
Jeff Beck upside down in a ditch. Beck, 


an accomplished mechanic who does 
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HANDS-ON RODDER JEFF BECK 





IS ADDICTED TO THE °32 FORD: “EVEN 
WHEN THEY WERE IN STOCK IN ’32, 
THEY WERE LOVELY. THEY HAD A v-8 
FLAT-HEAD ENGINE. IT WAS SO EASY 
TO BORE IT, STROKE IT, PUT MULTI- 
PLE CARBS ON IT AND GET LOADS OF 


PERFORMANCE, I JUST FELL IN LOVE.” 














his own welding, totaled his beloved ’32 
Ford when he misjudged a turn in the 
wobbly hours. “When Eric dragged my 
’32 back after that one,” he says, “I was 
so upset by the sight of it that it galva- 
nized me into getting back into it and 
repairing it. Just to sit there and look at 
it every day was a pain... because I’d 


built what I’d wrecked.” 


1X: DRIVING DEFENSIVELY 


“License, registration, I ain’t got 
none/But I got a clear con- 
science ‘bout the things that I 
done.” —“State Trooper,” by 


Bruce Springsteen 


LATELY, ROCK ROAD FATALITIES OWE 
more to Smith & Wesson than to Jim 
Beam and a slick road, as the drive-by 
murders of Biggie Smalls and Tupac 
Shakur attest. And the automotive re- 
liability once prized by the likes of 
Marvin Gaye and Al Green has been 
replaced by high-tech security op- 
tions; peace of mind is now a Kevlar- 
sided Benz. 

“If Biggie or Tupac had been in a lev- 
el-four [security] car, those bullets 
would have bounced right off,” says 
Vini Bergeman, Barris’ collaborator, 
heir apparent and an owner of Ultra 
Coachbuilders in Corona, California. 
He says that Shakur was an enthusias- 
tic and fairly knowledgeable client; be- 
sides a red Porsche, he had ordered an- 
other beauty. “It was a 761 Chev 
lowrider with Tupac on the back and 


BY 1964, producer Phil Spector 
(far left) was dubbed the Tycoon 
of Teen and traded up to a Cadil- 
lac. Beach Boy Brian Wilson 
says his life was changed forever 
when he heard a Spector record 
while driving his beloved Ford 
Fairlane in 1961. Wilson current- 


ly cruises in a ’98 Corvette. 

















Members of Surfrider Foundation, California. www_jockey.com 
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THE LEAD SINGER of Smash Mouth, Steve Harwell (left, with driver Mark Dismore’s Indy Racing 
League car), is a racing fanatic, but Mighty Mighty Bosstone Dicky Barrett - a man known for his im- 
peccable onstage suits — is surprisingly unsnazzy when it comes to wheels. He drives a Toyota Camry. 


the words Thug Life.” Dr. Dre is anoth- 
er happy rap client: “For Dre | did a 
Hummer, a Mercedes 600 and a ’63 
Chevy that broke in half onstage, 
hopped up and down, and the two parts 
drove away separately.” 

But it’s not all fun and games. Berge- 
man’s is a custom shop so renowned for 
its security expertise that it built the 
Popemobile. Shakur and Death Row 
Records’ Suge Knight were in a virtual- 
ly undefended BMW 750 the night 
when drive-by assassins in a white Ca- 
dillac shot them in Las Vegas; Knight 
survived. “There was another car we 
did that Suge had in mind for Tupac,” 
Bergeman says. “That’s a stretch Lin- 
coln Town Car. A level four.” 

Level-four security is a custom pack- 
age that Barris and Bergeman routinely 
build for zillionaire OPEC potentates — 
and rappers. Such vehicles can cost be- 
tween half a million and a million dol- 
lars, depending on the model. Suge 
Knight, currently in jail on a parole vi- 
olation, has bought as much as a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cars from Berge- 
man in a single week. He regularly 
orders level-fours. 

“They can withstand hand gre- 
nades, heavy artillery,” says Bergeman. 
The vehicles also feature five surveil- 
lance cameras mounted outside, any 
one of which might have helped alert 
Tupac to the white Cadillac’s ap- 
proach. Some other amenities: “It has 
metal plating underneath; Lexan glass; 
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Kevlar in the side panels and roof; a 
tear-gas dispenser — it comes out the 
side if anyone approaches; a remote- 
starter system; and, in the back, a tack 
dispenser. You know the jacks kids 
play with? They look like that, but 
they’re sharp - thousands of them. 
They just cover the road behind you. 
And they have run-flat tires. Even if 
they’re totally shot out, they’ll go for 
fifty miles. In one of Suge’s cars, the 
glass alone cost over $100,000,” 

Just today, Bergeman has been “quot- 
ing a tank” for Snoop Dogg. No, Snoop 
won't take it to the Quik Mart for Yoo- 
hoo; it will probably be used in promo- 
tional events, since his record label No 
Limit features a tank in its logo. But it 
will be a real Army tank, disarmed and 
fitted with a Chevy engine and wheels 
instead of treads, In nearly all rapmo- 
biles, Bergeman says, there are secret- 
weapon and jewelry-cache compart- 
ments, like the now-infamous one in 








Puffy Combs’ Lincoln Navigator. For 
those into dangerous liaisons — we'll 
name no names here ~ Bergeman has 
installed cars with electrically operated 
beds, Venetian marble floors and some- 
thing he calls “a sex chamber.” (This 
involves some complicated bondage 
equipment concealed behind what look 
like stereo speakers.) 

Road-testing wheels like these re- 
quires a very lonesome highway. “They 
take the cars out and shoot them,” says 
Bergeman. Knight was very annoyed, 
he recalls, when an allegedly level-four 
car he bought from another shop did 
not withstand his ballistics test. Barris, 
when he first talked to Tupac, asked the 
artist to envision his enemies. Are we 
expecting automatic-weapons fire? Or 
more precise snipers? He had put these 
same queries to clients Fernando and 
Imelda Marcos. 

Barris hastens to point out that 
weapons caches are not new or exclu- 
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STEVE 


Ss of 2pacalypse Now, Tupac 


slant-nose Porsche was on the lot, waiting for him. 


Shakur was able to buy his dream car, a Mercedes 300. 
The day after he took delivery, he totaled it. His fleet 
was set to add two more cars before his death: A ’61 


| Chevy lowrider was on order and a red, customized 


HARWELL PHOTOGRAPH BY STEFAN 
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sive to rappers; he built them for Sina- 
tra, for Dean Martin. Even Cher, a 
longtime client, orders high-security 
options like bulletproof glass. But Bar- 
ris says it’s only partly due to her 
celebrity: “She relates to the war zone 
we have here in Southern California - 
drive-by shootings or a carjacker com- 
ing up just to get the car.” 

After too much talk about rolling 
rock fortresses, Barris brings out a pho- 
to of Elvis in his favorite custom limo: 
the one with gold-flocked velvet and, in 
the yachtlike back seat, a statuette of 
the King and four gold records set into 
the panel above it. This was built before 
stalking laws, before paparazzi could 
fly. It was a pure pleasure machine, 
made for cruising: top down, chest out, 
big rings flashing on the leather-clad 
wheel, a see-me, hear-me star vehicle 
for another time in America. 

“Elvis,” sighs Barris. “Elvis under- 
stood the joy ride.” O 
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1S MY CO-PILOT 


THE RISE OF DALE EARNHARDT JR., 
THE ROCK &G& ROLL NASCAR WH1Z KID 






















































































DALE 


EARNHARDT JR. IS PRETTY GOOD 
at telling a story. He’s telling one now 
about the thing that changed his life. 

“Up until I was fourteen or fifteen, I 
was real short, and I was kind of an 
Opie,” Junior begins. He’s twenty-five 
now. “I wore Wranglers and cowboy 
hats and fished and raced around on 
boats and listened to country music. 
Then one day changed it all.” He’s 
telling this while standing behind the 
bar in the nightclub he built in the base- 
ment of his Mooresville, North Caroli- 
na, home. The basement club is dimly 
lit with purple neon and has tall black 
stools, mirrored walls, a cooler large 
enough for eleven cases of Bud and a 
framed poster of Kurt Cobain. 

“T was a junior in high school, and I 
went to a buddy’s house, and this song 
came on MTV,” he says. “We was gittin’ 
ready to go do some shit, and he’s like, 
‘Man, dude, this song is kickass! Let’s just 





sit here and listen to it ‘fore we leave.’ 
And | sit down, and, man, when it was 
over with | was just fuckin’ blown away. 
It was “Teen Spirit, by Nirvana. It fit my 
emotions. I was tired of listenin’ to my 
parents, | was tired of livin’ at home, | 
didn’t know what I was gonna do, I didn’t 
have any direction. The fact that Kurt 
Cobain could sit there and scream into 
that mike like that give you a sense of re- 
lief. And the guitar riffs, and the way 
Dave Grohl played the drums? It was 





awesome.” Dale was, that moment. 
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COURTESY OF DALE EARNHARDT JR. 2); HAROLD HINSON (BOTTOM) 





pulled from the good-ol’-boy path and re- 
baptized by rock & roll. 

He went out and bought Nirvana’s 
Nevermind. “I couldn’t really get any- 
body else to dig Nirvana like I dug it,” 
he remembers, “and I never heard no- 
body else listenin’ to it in the high 
school parking lot. When I was lis- 
tenin’ to Nirvana, I felt like I was doin’ 
somethin’ wrong. But I didn’t care. I’d 
just sit there and turn it up.” 

Nirvana led to Pearl Jam, which led to 
Smash Mouth, Tupac, Third Eye Blind, 
JT Money, Moby, Mystikal, Matthew 
Good Band, Busta Rhymes and Primus. 
(“That was my first moshing experi- 
ence. That was awesome.”) According to 
Carlos Santana, “Sound immediately re- 
arranges the molecular structure of the 
listener.” Junior is a prime case study. 

“When I was twelve or thirteen, 
Dad’s races came on the country sta- 
tion,” Junior says. Dad is Dale Earn- 
hardt Sr., widely considered to be one of 
the hires best drivers in the history of 
stock-car racing. “And I ’member sittin’ 
there playin’ with Matchbox cars on the 
floor. I had the perfect little bedroom 
with the perfect toys and the perfect 
friend up the road who always played 
every day I wanted to play and played all 
day till I couldn’t play anymore, and | 
thought everybody fished, everybody 
listened to country, and everybody lived 
in acool house on a lake, and it was sun- 
ny all the time. 

“Then I got my driver’s license and I 
was able to buy music and listen to it on 
my own, and you hear the words and 
you think, ‘Man, I never thought about 
that.’ I never really was rebellious 
against my parents. I never really 
thought the government was fucked up. 
I never really paid much attention to the 
schools suckin’. Up until I was sixteen, | 
thought every cop up and down the road 
was just happy and glee, and now you 
hear these songs and you're like, ‘Is that 
the case? Is that what’s goin’ on?’ You 
don’t learn from anywhere else.” 

Junior followed Dad into big-time 
stock-car racing, and now, in a sport 
filled with good ol’ boys, he’s known as 
the rock & roll driver. That’s him in the 
red number 8 Budweiser Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo in the NASCAR Winston 
Cup Series, facing off against heavy- 
weights like Jeff Gordon, Dale Jarrett, 
Tony Stewart and Dale Sr. In seven 
starts since February, Junior is ranked 
first among rookies and eighteenth over- 
all. On April 2nd, he won his first big 
race, the DireeT V 500. He has now won 
more than $600,000 this season, but the 
numbers don’t show that Junior is also a 
fan favorite. People see in him a kid from 
the MTV generation invading one of 
America’s most stubborn subcultures. A 
kid like you, maybe, who on Monday, 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday does little or 
nothing — fixes up the house, plays paint 
ball and Sega NFL2K with the guys, 
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VROOM AT THE 


TORCYCLE ENGINE, ON A DIRT TRACK, 


TOP! DALE JR. IN A “LEGENDS” CAR (TOP) POWERED BY A MO- 


1993; IN A LATE-MODEL RACER (MID- 


DLE) ON WHICH HE DID ALL THE MECHANICAL WORK (AND WHICH HE ALSO 


DROVE TO AND FROM THE TRACK), 1994; IN THE BIG LEAGUES, 


IN MARCH. 








surfs the Net, hangs with best friend 
T-Dawg (his mom still calls him Ter- 
rell), and watches videos on MTV, 
BET and MuchMusic, a Canadian 
channel. A kid who gets to the race- 
track and thinks, “Can’t wait to get 
home so I can fuck off some more.” 
(Apparently, fuckin’ off actually 
helps him on race days. “The thing 
about drivin’ race cars is mental,” he 
says. “How long can you concentrate? 
How long can you focus? And if you 
don’t focus good and you cain’t be in 
deep thought for a long time, then 
you're not gonna be very good at it. The 
things I do every day prepare me for 


that. When you’re on the computer 
playin’ a game or on the PlayStation 
whippin’ your buddy’s ass in Knockout 
Kings, you gotta be on top of it.”) 
When not fuckin’ off, Junior is raisin’ 
hell, as in gettin’ in one of his cars and 
peelin’ the tires, every gear wide-ass 
open (read: goin’ real fast). He’s got a 
Corvette he won that he almost never 
drives. He’s got a Chevy Impala with a 
global-positioning system, a VCR and 
TV screens in the front and back. He’s 
got a hulking red four-door Chevy pick- 
up truck with a monster stereo system, 
and, if you lift the back seats, on top of 


where the bass amps are hidden, there is 
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this skull-and-crossbones design that 
Skippy from Freeman’s Car Stereo 
etched in there without Junior even 
askin’, and the darn thing lights up when 
you push a button on a keypad, but no 
one knows that, ‘cause Junior ain’t one to 
show off. And then there’s the breath- 
taker: a mint-condition midnight-blue 
1969 Camaro with an exposed grille on 
the hood and an oversize finger-thin 
steering wheel and a gearshift shaped 
like a bridge and a top-of-the-line Alpine 
stereo. Junior bought this piece of art for 
a mere $12,000. 

Junior eases into the piece of art and 
floats down the road to get some pizza 
from Pie in the Sky. “When I got this,” 
he says, “I took it out and thought, ‘This 
thing has no fire.’ ” He added a new 
transmission, a new aluminum-head 
Corvette engine and a 2,500-rpm stall 
converter that allows you to shift and 
keeps the piece of art from changing 
gears until it reaches 2,500 rpm. Now the 
thing runs pretty awesome. 

“Tt’s real stiff and hard and doesn’t 
have the handlin’ package like a new 
car,” Junior says, cruising at a leisurely 
forty miles an hour on the thin, desolate 
Carolina road. “So you gotta really know 
what you're doin’, have your hands on 
the wheel at all times and stuff.” The 
piece of art is loud, the engine rumbles 
and gurgles and practically drowns out 
the stereo, but the ride is cool, and he 
turns Dr. Dre 2001 up way loud and it still 
sounds crisp. “I like Dr. Dre,” Junior 
says. “He’s got a good attitude. I saw him 
on that VH1 deal, that Behind the Music, 
and that really give you an idea of who 
he was. I mean, he enjoys success. | 
mean, that’s kinda the way I’ve tried to 
be. There’s a lot of money comin’ in, and 
there’s a lot of talk about how good the 
future is gonna be and how much is 
gonna happen, and I’m excited about it, 
but I don’t wanna be molded or changed. 
I wanna be able to go back to $16,000 a 
year and be OK. I wanna be able to still 
realize the value of a dollar bill. And I 
think that’s what Dr. Dre’s done. He’s 
still maintained his coolness and not 
turned into a big jerk.” 

Junior pulls back on the shifter and 
says, “Check this out.” The engine 
seems to constrict slowly, tightening like 
a coil, roaring and snarling as if it is an- 
gry at us, and then, after three slow sec- 
onds of build, the engine growling loud- 
er all the time, it reaches 2,500 rpm and 
there’s a loud pop! like a gun, and we 
slingshot off, leaping in a millisecond 
from forty mph to eighty - like light 
speed in the Millennium Falcon or some- 
thing - and suddenly we're flying down 
the backstretch, zipping past cows and 
tractors and horses and go-carts as the 
malevolent funk of Dr. Dre booms out 
the window: Nowadays, everybodywan- 
natalk, liketheygot sumpintosay, but nuttin- 
comesout whentheymovetheirlips, justa- 
bunchagibberish, andmotherfuckersack 
liketheyforgotaboutDre. .. . It sounds so 
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alien in this Waltons-ish country town, | 
like music from another planet. And 
Junior is cool with both. 


| 
VEGAS TWO DAYS LATER, a Friday, | 
is cloudless blue sky, heavy wind, a lot of | 
sun. Out at the Motor Speedway, it’s | 
qualifying day for Sunday’s race, the 
CarsDirect.Com 4oo. The fifty-five guys 
vying for the forty-three spots in the race 
go out one at a time, tearing around the 


track as fast as they can. Today’s top 
twenty-five finishers are guaranteed | 
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“WHEN 1 WAS LISTENIN’ 
TO NIRVANA, i FELT LIKE 
1 WAS DOIN’ SOMETHING 
WRONG,” JUNIOR SAWS. “1 
DIDN’T CARE. 1D JUST SIT 


THERE AND TURN IT UP.” 




















spots in the race, their starting positions | 
based on their qualifying speeds. 

The hours before qualifying are for 
practice. Crews work on their cars, 
send the driver out for a lap or two 
around the track so he can judge what 
adjustments are needed, and then tin- 
ker some more. Junior has spent years 
working on cars, so he’s really good at 
feeling what they’re doing and at com- 
municating to his crew what will make 
the car go faster. After laps, the guys - 
Favio, B, Brendan, Keith, Jeff and Tony 
Jr. - jump all over the car, soldering, 
clipping, pouring, cramming like in the 
minutes before a final exam, wrench- 
ing, wiping, welding, tweaking the 
$250,000 beast, $50,000 engine and $6,000 
transmission, turning the engine into “a 
time bomb,” as Steve Crisp, Junior’s 
manager, calls it. “All loose and sloppy 
and about to all fall to hell.” 

Whereas Sunday is about being con- 
sistently fast for four straight hours, 
qualifying is one lap of brute strength | 
and balls-out sheer speed - so the quali- 
fying engine isn’t made to last. For ex- 
ample, to improve the aerodynamics, 
they tape over the car’s every hole and 
crack, But this makes the engine very hot 
- hence, a time bomb. Another example: 
Just before Junior gets in the car, there’ll | 
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be a little portable heater linked up to the 
oil tank to get the oil up around 200 de- 
grees. “The hotter the oil, the thinner it 
is and the faster you can go,” Crisp says. 
“Tt’s like runnin’ with Vaseline ’tween 
your cheeks. If you’re lubed up, you can 
really haul ass.” 

AtuA.M., after four practice laps, Jun- 
ior is the eighth-fastest qualifier. At a 
quarter past noon, after fifteen laps, he 
has fallen to sixteenth place, but he isn’t 
worried. The tires haven’t been changed 
all morning, and at high speeds tires 
wear down very fast, making them 
crown, which means your contact with 
the ground lessens and you can’t grab the 
track — try to turn at 140 miles an hour on 
crowned tires and you'll think you’re on 
ice. At one o'clock, the crew finally 
throws on stickers (new tires), and Jun- 
ior beats around the big oval like there’s a 
killer on his tail, finishing practice with 
the day’s fastest lap, faster than the next 
guy by more than three-tenths of a sec- 
ond, a monster lead in this business. 

When at last it’s time for the qualify- 
ing lap, Favio and the guys wheel the 
Chevy out to the track. Soon after, Jun- 
ior joins them. As he walks down pit 
road, the Allman Brothers’ “Midnight 


Rider” is booming on the track’s loud- 





speakers, and 20,000 fans are in the 
stands cheering, and Junior, with his 
impeccable military-school posture, the 
red and black race suit snug on his long, 
slender body, the blazing sun gleaming 
off the silver on his racing shoes, the 
black wraparound shades and the stub- 
ble and the chiseled chin and the movie- 
star cheekbones, shit, Junior looks like 
got-damn Steve McQueen. 

He slides into the doorless beast, 
straps on his crimson skull-and-cross- 
bones helmet, pulls on his black gloves 
and goggles, then screws on the steering 
wheel, which sits about a foot and a half 
from his face, so close that he can’t slide 
in or out of the beast without unscrewing 
it, so close so that he can drive using his 
forearm muscles instead of his back and 
shoulder muscles. There is only one seat 
(roll bars are where the passenger seat 
would be), and that seat is form-fitted to 
Junior’s body like shrink-to-fit jeans. 
There are gauges for water, oil and fuel, 
and a tachometer to register rpms, but no 
speedometer, because it doesn’t matter 
how fast you’re going, just that you're go- 
ing faster than everyone else. There is a 
thin rearview mirror about two feet 
wide, and a clear tube Junior can suck on 
to get water, and on Sunday there will 
also be a black tube stuck down into his 
suit to blow cool air, because the car’s in- 
terior gets up around 100 degrees, and 
sometimes, during the summer, 130. One 
more thing: All the teams paste decals of 
headlights and brake lights onto their 
cars to heighten the illusion that they’re 
driving the same sort of car that Bob has 
out in the driveway. 

[ronically, stock-car racing is the most 
popular form of racing in America be- 
cause it seems to be the most pedestrian. 
Back in the Sixties, guys bought regular 
Chevelles or Dodge Chargers, yanked 
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AND ON (BRAKE) DRUM, DALE JR.: 


NASCAR’S FIRST SON OF GRUNGE 


SITTING IN WITH SOME FRIENDS 


out the passenger seats, threw in some 
roll bars and went racing. Nowadays the 
cars are constructed by the race teams 
themselves — | actually saw someone 
bending and molding a big piece of sheet 
metal into a door - and they’re nothing 
like any car you can buy from Chevy. 
But Junior’s “Chevy” shows up on TV, 
shaped like the car Bob owns, with head- 
lights and brake lights - which doesn’t 
even make sense, because why would a 
race car need headlights? They drive dur- 
ing the day! ~ and Bob says to himself, 
“Hey, that car’s just like mine,” or, even 
better, “Hey, that’s like the Chevy down 
at the dealership. Think I'll go get me 
one. You think Bob doesn’t think like 
that? One of the oldest sayings in racing 
is: Win on Sunday, sell on Monday. 
Early this morning, all the drivers 
pulled numbers to determine the order of 
qualifying. Junior drew a two. When his 
turn comes, he flicks the lever to start the 
engine, and the beast cackles loudly, then 
begins to ripple and roar as if it were a 
lion growling through clenched teeth, or 
a gigantic, demented bow] of Rice Krisp- 
ies snap-crackle-popping in a fury. A 
NASCAR official drops his arm, and 


Junior steps on the gas and flies off like a 


low-slung comet, sounding like the 
humming of a six-foot-long hornet an 
inch from your ear, and when the lap is 
over and the speed is flashed on the 
board — 172.216 mph, a new track record 
~ the crowd thunders. He has bested 
the old record - correction, demolished 
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it - by more than two miles an hour, 

He parks, and his team runs over to 
celebrate, “When ya drove into the cor- 
ner,” says a breathless Favio, “ya went all 
the way wide open! We didn’t think you 
was gonna lift! The whole pit road just 
sit and looked at ya, amazed!” (Transla- 
tion: “It seemed as though you took that 
first corner without braking — an impos- 
sibility! We thought you’d never get off 
the gas! You the man, baby!”) 

Junior jumps out of the car, ecstatic. 
“Tt doesn’t matter if we git the pole 
[position ],” he says, beaming like a kid 
getting good presents at Christmas. 
“That was awesome!” 

But when ESPN and local TV rush 
over to get acomment, he mutes his ex- 
citement: “The car handled real good. I 
don’t know if it’ll stand up as far as the 
pole goes, but it’ll be up there some- 
where toward the front. My expecta- 
tions at the first of the week were to 
come in here and make the top twenty- 
five, and that hasn’t changed.” 

After the cameras disappear, Junior 
says, “I don’t wanna sit here and go, 
‘Whoo-hoo!’ and then get beat, and 
have everyone go, ‘What an asshole.’ ” 

And sure enough, his track record 
lasts about six minutes, Ricky Rudd 
tops him by three-tenths of a second. 

Junior looks down the track and sees 
































qualifying run. “There’s Dad,” he 
says. “Let’s go talk to him. A hundred 
bucks says my daddy give me shit for 
gittin’ beat. He don’t say, ‘Nice goin’.’ 
He'll say, ‘Why’d you get beat?’ ” 
Junior jogs down the track and catch- 
es his old man. Before Junior can say a 
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his father walking onto pit road for his 
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word, Dad ribs him in a barbed but lov- 


ing tone, “What happened? Why ain’t 
ya first? What'd ya do wrong?” 

“I don’t know,” Junior says with a 
laugh. Photographers snap wildly be- 
hind them. 

“What should I do?” Dad says as an- 
other car flies by. “What were ya doin’?” 

Junior says, “Run deep, brake hard, 
turn left.” It was about the most smartass 
thing he could say without being rude. 

“Run deep, brake hard?” Dad laughs. 
Terry Labonte, another top driver, is 
walking by. Dad grabs Labonte’s arm 
and says, “Listen to him,” then turns 
back to Junior. “How ya get ’round 
there, now?” 

“Run deep, brake hard, turn left.” 

The veterans laugh. “He don’t even 
know how he did it!” Dad says. There is 
a pause. Then Dad pats Junior on the 
shoulder, silently saying, “Good job.” 

A little later, Junior is back in his trail- 
er, watching other cars qualify on 
ESPNz. No one beats Ricky Rudd, and 
only one other driver, Scott Pruett, beats 
Junior. At the press conference for the top 




















three qualifiers, a reporter asks about Jun- 
ior’s relationship with his father. 
“Well,” Junior says, “durin’ practice 
and qualifyin’ it was “Dad, car owner.’ ” 
Junior actually races for Dale Earnhardt 
Inc., in a car owned by Dad, although 
the car Dad races doesn’t actually belong 
to him, because he’s still loyal to Richard 
Childress, the man who put him in a 
race car long before he could buy one 
himself. “He’s all, ‘How’s it goin? We 
need to get faster. We need to do this, we 
need to do that,’ Junior says. “Then 
when the race starts, it’s diff’rent. Last 
week at Rockingham, we were goin’ into 
Turn Three. I was on the inside of Jeff 
Gordon and got loose [lost control] 
goin’ into the corner, and I slammed into 
him. About a straightaway and a half 
later, Dad went by shakin’ his finger out 
the window at me. I guess that was 


where the father was goin’, “You'd better | 


9 99 


watch it. You’d better straighten up. 

After the press conference, Junior is 
asked, If you were leading on the last lap 
and Dad was right behind you, would 
Dad use one of his legendary tricks to 
spin you out and take the checkered flag 
for himself? Junior doesn’t pause: “He 
would do what it took to win.” 


IN THE 18405, in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Virginia, there were some good ol’ 
boys fresh from the war with a little 
money, a little training in how to service 
military planes and jeeps, and a talent for 
brewing moonshine. They made their 
outlaw liquor in hidden stills in the 
woods and got it to the dance halls, 
speak-easys and bootleggers in cars big 
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WE ARE THE CHAMPIONS. DALE 
(FAR LEFT) AFTER WINNING A RACE IN 


DAYTONA, IN FEBRUARY, AND DALE JR. 


AFTER HIS FIRST VICTORY, APRIL 2ND. 


enough to carry 100 gallons of the stuff 
maybe 700 pounds — and still fast enough 
to outrun the cops: Ford or Pontiac se- 
dans with killer engines and real stiff 
suspensions ~ liquor cars. Racing’s first 
superstar, Junior Johnson, was a moor 


shiner. He could always outrun the cops, 


until they got radios. 

Sometimes some good ol’ boys would 
get together and brag about who had the 
fastest liquor car, and if the braggin’ got 
too loud, they’d pick a Sunday, head out 
to some deserted field, plow out an oval 
and race. Thus was born American 
stock-car racing, now the country’s most 
popular spectator sport — bigger than 
football or baseball or basketball, bigger 
even than professional wrestling. On 
any of thirty-six weekends a year, as 
many as 150,000 people or more show up 
to watch NASCAR at the tracks, and 
many millions more watch on TV. “In 
the South,” says Crisp, a natural comedi- 
an, “ya see stock cars everywhere — from 
the time you're a little kid to the time 
you're put in the grave, you're gonna be 
around a stock-car track. Hell, ya can’t 
sling a dead cat ’thout hittin’ a shop.” 

In the late Forties, the National Asso- 
ciation for Stock Car Auto Racing was 
founded. It presided over a sport where 
the track and the stands and everything 
in between were filled with good ol’ boys. 
Crisp describes the average fan: “He 
hunts, his dad taught him to hunt, and his 
dad taught him to hunt. He drinks Jack 
Daniel’s and Maker’s Mark. He listens to 
Hank Williams. He loves his huntin’ dog 
and his pickup truck, and he married his 
high school sweetheart, and he lives in 
the town he grew up in, ora stone’s throw 
away. He puts God first and then his 
family, then his truck.” 

Dale Earnhardt Jr. has a pickup truck, 
loves dogs and maintains a certain 
down-homeness about him, but Junior 
ain’t no good ol’ boy. For example, he 
hates to hunt. He’s got a story about that, 
too: “My dad’s always been a deer 
hunter. He loves that shit. He took me a 
coupla times. I went out there and sat in 
a tree stand all freakin’ day. And it’s great 
to sit there and think about shit and re- 
flect back on what’s been happenin’ with 
ya, but, really, it’s just a waste of a day. 
Just pissin’ it away. 

“After a while, a deer walked out 
there, and I shot the hell out of it. You 
shoot him right in the chest, and it’s 
s’posed to go right into his heart. When 
I saw it, I thought, ‘Dad’s gonna like 
this.’ And then I’m like, ‘Man, I don’t 
like it.’ The only excitement I got out of 
it was seein’ him bein’ excited, but | 
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didn’t enjoy sittin’ there all day, and | 
didn’t enjoy havin’ to drag it over to the 
truck and pickin’ it up and throwin’ it 
in there and then sit there watchin’ him 
skin it and gut it - and that pissed away 
all night, so there went a day and a 
night! So the next time I went in a deer 
stand, I’m like, ‘I ain’t shootin shit, 
’cause I got shit to do tonight.’ So then 
I'm like, ‘What am I doin’ up here?’ | 
got down and never went back.” 

Stock-car racing is still dominated by 
good ol’ boys, though Junior is part ofa 
class of new blood, some of whom 
aren’t from the South — Matt Kenseth 
from Wisconsin, Tony Stewart from 
Indiana — and some Southerners who 
aren’t good ol’ boys, a titanic shift in the 
cultural direction of NASCAR. Imag- 
ine the NBA beginning to be dominat- 
ed by white guys. 

“*There’s a lot of drivers within this 
age group that are diff’rent,” Junior says. 
“It’s just the way things are goin’, and 
NASCAR’s not immune to it. Even the 
image is something more modern. Just 
look at the TV coverage. Ten years ago, 
when they’d go to break, it’d be some 
fiddle banjo-pickin’ music. And now it’s 
this jammin’ rock music. Somebody 
somewhere said, ‘Hey, let’s change it.’ ” 

But things change slowly. It’s not easy 
to refuse all the cultural stimuli around 
you in favor of another drummer’s beat. 
Sure, Junior hates to hunt, but there, 


mounted on the wall of his living room, 
are the head and neck of a deer. 


ON FRIDAY NIGHT, the Speedway is 
quiet and empty, and around ten Junior 
heads out for a walk around the track and 
another story. “I’d just started drivin’ my 
late-model car,” he says. The late-model 
series is the lowest rung of organized 
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Rick Townsend, the most popular car 
builder. And we were so excited. So we 


_ git to the track, and Gary’s like, ‘Man, 
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stock-car racing. “We had this shitbox of 
acar, and we was racin’ at this track with 
all the big dawgs.” The Speedway’s rock- 
concert bright lights are on. The only 
sound, besides our feet on the concrete, 
is the muffled snarl of dirt-track racing 
half a mile away. 

“My crew chief was an old-timer ev- 


eryone knew, named Gary Hargett, and | 


he ordered a brand-new car for me from 
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we ordered that car, when you think 
you're gonna git on it?’ Rick’s like, 
‘Well, we’re behind. It’s gonna be a cou- 
ple months 'fore we even start on it. You 
guys should get it midway through the 
season.’ And then he says, ‘By the way, 
where's your driver at?’ And | was 
standing a little ways away, and Gary’s 
like, ‘He's over there.’ And Rick says, 
‘Boy don’t look like much. Looks like he 


barely know how to get out of the rain.’ 


“So we started the race *bout midpack | 


and beat our way up through there, and 
two laps to go I came up on Rick’s house 
car runnin’ second. And | drilled him 
straight in the ass, man! Right in the 
fuckin’ ass, and turned him sideways and 
went past him and finished second in the 
race, They don’t do that here, but that’s 


how we do back home. After the race, | 


Rick come up to Gary and said, “That 
was pretty awesome. We'll start on your 
shit Monday.’ And Rick’s been a good 


friend ever since. But | always remem- 


bered what Rick said, and everywhere I | 


go, when | walk into a room with people 
I don’t know, I assume they look at me 
and say, ‘He don’t look like much.’ That's 
kept me real humble and small-time.” 
Junior was born in Concord, North 
Carolina, an hour’s drive from his house 
in Mooresville. His parents separated 





when he was two or three, and he and his 
older sister, Kelly, were raised by his 
mother in a small mill house until Junior, 
at six, awoke to a fire in the kitchen. Ev- 
eryone ran out, the house burned down, 
and nothing was ever the same. Mom 
handed over custody of her kids to Dale 
Sr. and moved to Norfolk, Virginia. “She 
didn’t have the means to gif us another 
house or take care of us,” Junior says, “SO 
she said, ‘Man, your dad’s doin’ good, 
and he can put ya in school, so this is the 
best thing for ya.’ I was just like, ‘Are my 

toys here?’” She still lives in Norfolk and 

works as a loader for UPS. Junior has 

seen her once or twice a year since he was 

six, but she calls often. “She puts forth a 

lot of effort in our relationship,” he says, 

and talks happily of her plan to retire and 

move back to the Charlotte area within 

the next year. “She’s awesome.” 

When Junior arrived in his dad’s cus- 
tody, racing was a very small sport, “The 
tracks they raced at were shit holes,” Ju- 
nior says. “If you got 50,000 fans there, 
you were lucky.” Dad was away a lot of 
the time, so Junior was raised by his 
stepmom, Teresa. “When he and Kelly 


were growin’ up,” Dale Sr. says, “] was 


_ workin’ and racin’ and goin’ all the time.” 


“We'd go upstairs and sit down on the 
couch,” Junior says, “and he'd be sittin’ 
there watchin’ TV in the recliner, and 
you ask him a question and he wouldn't 
hear you. You rarely even get a response. 
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He was so in his racin’ thing, you could 
hardly sometimes have a conversation 
with him, ’cause his mind was on what 
he was thinkin’ about,” It’s been suggest- 
ed by people who know them that Junior 
became a driver to get his father’s atten- 
tion. Both deny it. But there seems to be 
a kernel of truth to it. 

Dad grew up at the track, watching 
his father, Ralph, a champion stock-car 
driver in the Fifties. Dale drove his 
black number 3 Chevy to a record-tying 
seven Winston Cup season champi- 
onships, Called the Man In Black and 
the Intimidator, he’s the consummate 
winner with a questionable reputation, 
like the Bill Laimbeer Detroit “Bad 
Boy” Pistons or the Lyle Alzado Oak- 
land Raiders. But winning wins compa- 
ny, so he’s also one of the most revered 
drivers in the history of the sport. 

He took his winnings to Mooresville 
and built a giant palace of a racing shrine, 
perhaps the greatest ever constructed by 
NASCAR money, lovingly called the 
Garage Mahal. There are security guards 
in cowboy boots and red button-down 
shirts that say DALE EARNHARDT INC., 
surrounded by corporate offices for 
DEI’s 160 employees, all of Dad’s tro- 
phies, old winning cars preserved for 
public view and big glass display cases 
for the tuxedos he wore to the Winston 
Cup banquets during his championship 


seasons and the gowns worn by his wife 













and the cute pink polka-dot toddler’s 
dress sported by their daughter Taylor 
and pictures of Ralph Earnhardt and all 
the commercials Dad and Junior have 
made and a gift shop with all sorts of sou- 
venirs — spoons, toy bears, pins, watches, 
shirts, robes, beer steins, shot glasses, 
tiny model cars (all of which earned Jun- 
ior around $2 million last year), and, this 
just in, a Dale Earnhardt Monopoly set. 
The game pieces include a car, a check- 
ered flag and a helmet. Earnhardt’s face 
is on the money. He’s the first individu- 
al to have a Monopoly set made around 
him. The shop’s best-selling item, the 
clerks say, is a decal you can affix to your 
car to give the impression you bought it 
at the old man’s dealership. 

As all of this was being built, Junior 
was at Mitchell Community College in 
Statesville, North Carolina, getting a de- 
gree in automotives, and then at his fa- 
ther’s dealership working as a grease 
monkey for $180 a week. “I got to where | 
could do an oil change in eight minutes,” 
he says. “I was really proud of that.” 

Then one Saturday night in Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina, he raced his 
late-model car: “It was $1,000 to win 
and 100 to 150 fans, but it didn’t matter. 
It was kickass, man! It was like buildin’ 
a freakin’ remote-control car and goin’ 
to where everybody else went to play 
with it. I learned everything - how to 
save your tires, pace yourself, not wreck 




















your car, Communicate with your team, 
motivate ’em to work — you got volun- 
teer guys, and you gotta be able to get 
‘em to work or they’re gonna go to the 
track and drink up the sodas, And that’s 
just people skills.” 

In time, he moved up to the Busch Se- 
ries ~ which is like the supercharged mi- 
nors to the Winston Cup’s majors — was 
season champ in ’98 and ’gg, and gradu- 


ated to the Winston Cup. “But growin’ | 


up as a kid, I didn’t try to drive race cars, 
so [ know inside that it’s not a live-or-die 
thing, I’m a little more three-dimension- 
al than, ‘Oh, drivin’s kickass,’ Drivin’ is 
fun, but that’s not the ultimate high. 
Right now, I’d rather be home. I’d much 


more enjoy kickin’ it on my couch.” 


AT TEN O'CLOCK SUNDAY MORNING, 
Junior is in his trailer with Crisp and 
his trailer driver, Shane, eating Corn 
Pops, listening to Pink Floyd’s The 
Wall, arguing about racing movies. The 
race is just over an hour away, and there 
is about as much tension in the air as 
there is in your house before you drive 
to the 7-Eleven for milk. 

“The Last American Hero is real red- 
neck-y,” Crisp says of the film many 
consider the best ever made on racing. 

“But it’s the only racin’ movie that’s 
about racin’,” Junior says. “I didn’t like 
Le Mans,” he said of the Steve McQueen 


classic, “They were just raisin’ hell and 
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racin’ cars, There’s no dialogue. It’s just 

racin’ and sittin’, It didn’t have a plot.” 
“Heart Like a Wheel is uncool,” Shane 

says of the Bonnie Bedelia film, “ ‘cause 


_ they had it like she’s gittin’ her ass beat 


by her boyfriend.” 

“What about Days of Thunder?” some- 
one asks about the Tom Cruise movie. 
All at once everyone says, “Sucked!” 

“Grand Prix kicks ass,” Crisp says. 

“Here’s Le Mans,” Junior says. “A 
bunch of people sittin’ aroun’ for five 
minutes. Then, all of a sudden, snap, 
they’re racin’, then, snap, they’re all sit- 
tin’ around. No dialogue whatsoever. 
It’s like someone actually followed the 
guy around, filmin’ him.” 

“Yeah,” Shane says. “It was realistic.” 

“Yeah, it was real,” Junior says, “but 
it didn’t have a plot and shit like Grand 
Prix. Who was the guy in Grand Prix?” 

“James Garner,” everyone says. 

“T like that guy,” Junior says. 

“The girl liked him in Grand Prix,” 
Shane says. 

“ "Member? And her husband got 
in a wreck and she turned out to be a 
bee-itch!” Crisp says as though he 
were Snoop Dogg. The room crum- 
bles in hysterics, “She was a big beeee- 
itch! A biznitch!” 

There is no pre-race ritual, no discus- 
sion of strategy, no prayer, no psyching. 
It seems strange. Junior is moments 
away from the event that [Cont. on 142] 
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Neil Young stumbles upon a country-soul HEART OF GOLD. 


By DAVID FRICKE 


Neil Young 


Silver and Gold 
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HIS RECORD DEMANDS A ROOM 
full of quiet and your undivided at- 
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tention. Listen to it any other way 

and you may be disappointed, even 

bored, by it. And that will be your hard luck, 
because Silver and Gold is Neil Young at his 
hushed, acoustic best: simple, romantic, direct. 
It is also the kind of intimacy that can 
easily be mistaken for mere banality or cre- 
ative drought: spidery picking; low, soft vo- 
cals; plain, even austere verse. The opening 
number, “Good to See You,” largely con- 
sists of the title phrase repeated a dozen 
times, the only punctuative color coming 
from Young’s asthmatic-ranch-hand har- 
monica and the discreet meowing of Ben 
Keith’s pedal steel guitar. An exquisite 
country-soul rhythm section plays behind 
Young on most of the album - drummers 
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Jim Keltner and Oscar Butterworth, pianist- 
organist Spooner Oldham and bassist Don- 
ald “Duck” Dunn. Their contributions, 
however, are so spare and atmospheric that 
the notes blow through the songs like Zen- 
Stax vapor: dusty snare-drum shuffles, 
sprinkles of saloon piano, the pioneer- 
chapel wheeze of Oldham’s pump organ. 
But the very power of this album is in 
its strict, deliberate underkill. Young spent 
three years getting Silver and Gold right - 
initially recording it all by himself, then 
with the band; giving away three songs for 
the recent Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young 
record, then cutting two more. All of that 
labor and reconsideration is evident, 
vividly so, in Silver and Gold’s narrative 
pith and ravishing weightlessness. Pro- 
duced by Young and Keith, the album is a 
theater of whispers, a song cycle about the 
glory and fragility of commitment ren- 
dered in the kind of language real people 


use as they exchange promises - and 
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apologies —- in darkened rooms and be- 
tween bed pillows. And there is no wasted 
breath; Young sings it all in good, old-fash- 
ioned-LP running time: forty minutes. 
Nothing much of great import happens 
in these songs. In the cheery barnyard 
march “Daddy Went Walkin’,” an old man 
goes for a stroll, picks up some firewood and 
shares a laugh and a hug with his wife. The 
entire plot of “Red Sun” can be summed up 
as evening comes, bars open, the singer 
stays home with the missus. But the plea- 
sure of Young’s storytelling is not in the ac- 
tion, such as it is. It is in his warm touch 
with minutiae — “Daddy went a-walkin’ just 
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to feel the earth” - and the way he 
mints profound sentiment with a shy, 
jes’-folks grace. Young’s pledge of 
adoration in “Red Sun” - “There'll 
not be another/In my heart but you” 
~ has the archaic sweetness of a Civil 
War love letter. 

The music, too, is rich in detail; it 
also has room to glow. The watery, 
meditative spaces Young leaves 
around each note amplify the emo- 
tional heft in even the slightest instru- 
mental gesture. In the spectral gem 
“Razor Love,” the bittersweet exhale 
of Keith’s pedal steel underlines the 
wrench of homesickness in Young’s 
creaky tenor. The sunny stutter of 
Young’s guitar at the beginning of 
“Silver and Gold” is a natural setup for 
his straightforward affection in the 
chorus: “I don’t care if the sun don’t 
shine/And the rain comes pourin’ 
down on me and mine/’Cause our 
kind of love never seems to get old/It’s 
better than silver and gold.” 

Young is obviously playing with 
echoes here - the precious-metal and trea- 
sure-hunt metaphors in his 1972 hit “Heart of 
Gold.” In fact, he’s mined the entire album 
with shots of déja vu. “Distant Camera” 
opens with an acoustic-guitar lick that is a 
near double of the intro to “Old Man” on 
Harvest. “Buffalo Springfield Again” is a lit- 
eral, jaunty homage to Young’s old band. 
You can also hear the thirty-some years in 


between. Underneath the hippie-high- 





school nostalgia in “Buffalo Springfield | 


Again” is a sobering point about middle age 
and the cumulative weight of old dumb 
grudges (“We were young, and we were 
wild/It ate us up/Now I’m not sayin’ who 
was right or wrong”). And “Silver and Gold” 
is really a sequel to “Heart of Gold” - it’s a 
song about having the common sense to rec- 
ognize when your perfect match is already 
lying next to you each night. Although 
Young wrote it nearly two decades ago, 
recorded it three times in the Eighties, then 
shelved it, “Silver and Gold” makes perfect 
sense here. Because ultimately this is an al- 
bum about growing old, if not gracefully, 








then at least in comfort, with someone ready 
to go the distance with you. 

Silver and Gold actually ends with a black 
sigh. “Without Rings” is the only perform- 
ance here that survives from Young’s en- 
tirely solo sessions for this record in late 
1997, and it is a severe hymn of confusion, 
drugs and loss (“The road we used to 
ride/ Together side by side/Has flowers 
pushin’ through the dotted line”). Young 
sings not in his usual high shiver but in an 
inky baritone just a few steps shy of silent 
prayer. The only accompaniment is a faint, 
rippling curtain of acoustic guitar. 

You could drown in this much hurt, and it 
seems an odd, dark coda to an album-length 
valentine to fidelity. But Silver and Gold is not 
a collection of storybook endings; it details, 
with a glistening realism, the peaks and val- 
leys that make true love an eternal work in 


| progress. In “Without Rings,” the heart of 


gold gets away. The promise Young makes in 
the rest of these songs is that if you look hard 
enough, you can always find another one. 


And when you do, hold it tight. e) 


| 











Dicky Barrett (seated, center) and the rest of the Bosstones focus on punky pop over ska. 


“x *1 


The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones 


Pay Attention 
BIG RIG/ISLAND 


The South End’s finest put 
rock & roll front and center 


O TELL THE TRUTH, SKA HAS AL~ 

ways been the least interesting thing 
about the Mighty Mighty Boss- 

tones. Their real forte is punky pop tunes 
like “Someday I Suppose” or “The Impres- 
sion That I Get,” hard-rocking radio hits for 
hockey players with sensitive streaks. Pay 
Attention marks the first time the Bosstones 
have put their rock & roll front and center, 
and so it’s their finest album, peaking high 
with “So Sad to Say,” “I Know More” and 
“The Skeleton Song.” Dicky Barrett wails 
the Red Line blues like a mannish boy with 
a larynx full of broken glass, and for all the 
testosterone in the music, Barrett is the in- 





RZA’s Ghost Sounds 


x***x 


Ghost Dog: 


pect of rap soundtracks; it actually 
works as a companion piece to the 
film. Helmed by the Wu-Tang Clan’s 


RZA, the soundtrack references the | Man,12 O’Clock and Blue Raspberry, a 
film throughout, weaving in snippets 
of dialogue between the tracks, echo- 


classic Al Green-style soul groove 
couches raps that nod to the film’s im- 





*®¥& *® ¥ Ambassadors of Style 


agery (“Let’s go steal a coupe/And 
practice kung fu on the roof/Next to 


ing the movie’s themes and 


The Way of the 


Ween carefully building upon them. | 
*X ® White Pepper S . The central conceit of the movie | the pigeon coop”) before flowering 
AS 4+ Bee Neil Young . ee ae amural is that the black male is, para- | intorawstreet reportage. Perhaps the 


best byproduct of this whole project is 
that it silences folk who feared that 
RZA had fallen off. Having written or 
co-written every track, and having 
coaxed great performances out of the 
Wu-Tang Clan, Masta Killah, Suga 
Bang Bang, Black Knights and more, 
he reminds listeners of the head-nod- 
ding power of his anti-pop hip-hop, of 


doxically, both invisible and so- 
ciety’s ultimate threat. That 
idea is fleshed out in “Walkin’ 
Through the Darkness,” in 
which soulstress Tekitha croons 
the hook in a plaintive voice 
that’s set against a sparse but | 
lovely track. The result is a mar- 
riage of integrity and uncon- | 
trived beauty that’s rare in con- 
temporary R&B. In “Strange 
Eyes,” which features Sunz of 


The Album 

RAZOR SHARP/EPIC/ 

SONY MUSIC SOUNDTRAX 

A haunting return to form for 
the Wu-Tang producer 


* *& & *&) Silver and Gold 


kkkkk CLASSIC 
kKkkk EXCELLENT 
**x* GOOD 
** FAIR 
* POOR 


RATINGS ARE SUPERVISED BY THE “BOLLING STONE” EDITORS, 


IT’S FITTING THAT JIM JARMUSCH’S 
Ghost Dog, which may be the most 
deeply imagined and fully realized 
hip-hop movie yet, has a soundtrack 
that goes beyond the shameless mar- 
keting gimmickry we’ve come to ex- 


the muted but urgent, hypnotic pull 
of his artistic handiwork. It’s a stellar 
return toform. —ERNEST HARDY 








Recordings can also be found on RollingStone.com 


and on America Online RZA meets Jim Jarmusch on “Ghost.” 





JOSEPH CULTICE cTOPy, BARRON CLAIBORNE/CORBIS OUTLINE 
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CHRIS FLOYD (TOP); MATTHIAS CLAMER 


creasingly rare type of male rock star who 
can sing about Women without sounding 
like a pushy idiot. The horn section doesn’t 
do the music any favors, and neither do the 
ska clichés that still intrude, but with Pay 
Attention, the Bosstones loosen up enough 
to rock out. —ROB SHEFFIELD 
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Ice Cube 


War and Peace Vol. 2 

(The Peace Disc) 

PRIORITY 

More war than peace, but Cube 
shows why he’s still a player 


says Ice Cube at the opening of War 

and Peace Vol. 2, “and this the mother- 
fuckin’ thanks I get?” We’ve heard similar 
whines from dozens of platinum rappers, 
but few would begrudge Ice Cube his 
righteous fury. It sucks being an elder 
statesman at thirty (even if you’re also a 
Young Turk movie producer). War and 
Peace Vol. 2, an improvement on 1998’s 
scattershot Vol, 1, makes an argument for 
Cube’s longevity. Few other MCs feature 
madly recontextualized Shakespearean 
verse, as Cube does on “Pimp Homeo.” 
Cube also shows his flair for drama on the 


RSPICKS 


The Best of Recent Months 


[= THIS GANGSTA SHIT,” 


The Man Who (Independiente/Epic) 
These four Scottish lads offer a tartan horde of 
guitar hooks, chiming and sighing with glossy 
production that never gets in the way of Fran 
Healy and his wondrous, lovelorn voice. They're 
touring this spring as openers for Oasis, but in 
truth The Man Who is the finest Oasis album that 
Oasis never made, especially the plaintive sob of 
“Why Does It Always Rain on Me?” 


Ciem Snide 

Your Favorite Music (London-Sire) 
Sad countryish ballads from a confusingly named 
New York band of low-key rockers, somewhere in 
between Wilco, the folksy side of Pavement and 
Neil Young circa Comes a Time. Their second al- 
bum brims with mournful guitars, excellent 
lyrics, a sleepy violin and the greatest song ever 
written about a Dairy Queen. 


Kid Koala 

Carpal Tunnel Syndrome (Ninja Tune) 
The DJ as stand-up comic: Koala’s turntablism isn't 
the kind that jacks your body, but he delivers a slap- 
stick barrage of sonic connections and disconnec- 
tions that should teach your ears some new tricks. 
Pick hit: “Barhopper 1,” where the Kid's TV grabs his 
remote control and starts changing his channels. 


Milla Jovovich 

“Satellite of Love” (Interscope) 

Milla revives her music career with a truly de- 
ranged version of the Lou Reed classic from the 
Million Dollar Hotel soundtrack, building from 
whispery folk to angst-ridden screams — it’s 
where The Velvet Underground and Nico meets 
Return to the Blue Lagoon. That Joan of Arc movie 
is officially forgiven. 








cinematic, post-apocalyptic rant of “Men- 
tal Warfare,” an intro to the unrepentant- 
ly pro-gangsta “24 Mo’ Hours.” There are 

) _.. fresh departures 
here, too: On the 
single “Until We 
Rich” (which fea- 
tures Krayzie Bone), 
Cube imbues his 
old-school rhyming 
with a contempo- 
rary R&B flavor and 
a defiant optimism: “Don’t talk about 
death/I got too much life to live.” In a line 
like that, we see the badass spiritual re- 
siliency that made Cube so worth imitat- 
ing in the first place . —NEVA CHONIN 
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Leona Naess 


Comatised 
OUTPOST/MCA 
Globe-trotting soul witha 
Greenwich Village heart 


EONA NAESS HAS LED THE SORT 
L: gilded life that doesn’t often 

yield persuasive confessional song- 
writing; her father is a jet-set Norwegian 
shipping magnate, her ex-stepmother is 
none other than Motown diva Diana Ross, 
and Leona’s twenty-five years have been 
spent trotting the globe between Norway, 
London and New York. But Naess’ musi- 
cal ethos is distinctly of the streets of 
Greenwich Village: She brings to mind 
the beautifully off-kilter tune-writing of 
Jeff Buckley and the spiky poetry of Joni 
Mitchell, with a dash of Beth Orton melan- 
choly thrown in. Naess weaves these 
strands together on her debut album, 
building her songs around acoustic guitars 
and spare instrumentation. She works the 
familiar terrain of thwarted love and emo- 
tional insecurity, but her exacting eye and 
touches of dark humor give her songs a 
fresh ring. “He’s no Casanova/He’s no 


pushover/He’s no king/And I hope he’s 


no queen,” she sings on “Chosen Family,” 
surely something any twentysomething 
woman has felt or wishes she hadn’t. 
When Naess lets fly her weary whisper of 
a voice, you believe her. —DAVID THIGPEN 


Fear of Flying 
UNIVERSITY/INTERSCOPE 
Add big-name producers and stir 


YA, THE GHETTO-BOURGEOIS 
N 4 Lolita with the wafer-thin 
voice, is back, bumping the atti- 


tude-laden soundtrack to her next video 
compilation. The CD’s title is lifted from 
Erica Jong’s infamous sex opus, but Mya’s 





take on female sexual liberation is less cele- 
bratory than bleakly street-savvy. Almost 
all the lyrics are along the lines of “You gon’ 
miss me, boy,” “Tell that bitch to stop call- 
ing my house,” “Prada,” “bling-bling” and 
“T ain’t never loved nobody like this be- 
fore.” The same slicked-up, jittery beats 
and staccato rhythms that have been flood- 
ing the airwaves for the past few years are 
here in abundance, thanks to Wyclef, Swizz 
Beatz (who has started to seriously repeat 
himself), She’kspere and other of-the- 
moment production hands. The signature 
quiver in Mya’s voice does give her some 
sonic identity, but otherwise this could be 
the music of Destiny’s Child, Aaliyah or 
any of the countless interchangeable hip- 
hop/R&B divas. —ERNEST HARDY 





WMean and Sober 


kek 
Primal Scream 


Atrmntr 
ASTRALWERKS/CREATION 
Fierce, cleareyed beats and 
agit-rock fury 


PRIMAL SCREAM’S PREVIOUS AL- 
bums sounded filtered through a drug 
haze. But if the U.K. band was occa- 
sionally stunning on its landmark 
acid-house soundtrack, Scream- 
adelica(1991),and on the dubby dance 
exploration of 1997’s Vanishing Point - 
even its lame 1994 attempt at Stones- 
y cock rock, Give Out but Don’t Give 
Up, had its moments — the highs usu- 
ally didn’t last long. 

Primal Scream’s new album, Xtrm- 
ntr, is a sober, brutally visceral experi- 
ence, Frontman Bobby Gillespie dab- 


bled in political rhetoric on Vanishing 
Point, but this time he goes whole 
hog, hurling the most bilious rants 





you’ve heard since Rage Against the 
Machine discovered Noam Chomsky. 
Where Rage set their cross hairs on 


specific targets, Gillespie is just 
plain pissed at everybody. But like 
Rage, the Primails spew vitriol that 
is powerfully, unwaveringly in the 
pocket. Fascists and oppressive gov- 
ernments draw most of his wrath on 
tracks like “Kill All Hippies,” which 
is anchored by a chunky beat while 
the keyboards whine like air-raid 
sirens. The club-friendly “Swastika 
Eyes” rails against global military 
powers as a dance groove careers at 
lightning speed. The hip-hop-fla- 
vored “Pills” simply ends with Gille- 
spie screaming, “Sick, fuck, fuck, 
sick,” at the top of his lungs. Some- 
how, the Primals’ fury never seems 
misguided: This is one ball of ag- 
gression that hangs together, 
thanks to the band’s smarts and 
funk. Just call Xtrmnér the Battle of 


London. —MATT HENDRICKSON 
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Billy Joel 


2000 Years: The 

Millennium Concert 

COLUMBIA 

The pianoman grects the new century 
with old chestnuts and covers 


HE FIRST CONCERT MY FRIENDS 

and I went to on our own was Billy 
Joel at Rockland Community College 

— a great night out, except for when that guy 
behind me threw up on my Turnstiles tour 
shirt during “Captain Jack.” I like to think a 
kinder, gentler, more sober version of that 
fine fellow made it to Billy Joel’s big-ticket 
millennium blowout at Madison Square Gar- 
den. The concert documented here is a lively 
reminder of Joel’s massively crowd-pleasing 
way with an arena. 2000 Years opens with 
quite an unusual one-two punch: a bit of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony going into 
Joel’s characteristically pugnacious Eighties 
rocker “Big Shot.” From then on, the Millen- 
nium Concert set list is surprisingly imagina- 
tive, including early gems like “Summer, 
Highland Falls,” “The Ballad of Billy the 
Kid” and “Angry Young Man,” as well as 
more recent, undervalued numbers like “I 
Go to Extremes” and “Big Man on Mulber- 
ry Street.” There are also rollicking covers of 
“Honky Tonk Women” and “Dance to the 
Music” that prove Billy and the band know 
how to kick out the party-rock jams - even 
if, as Joel has claimed, his future may be 
more in the Beethoven bag than in the “Big 
Shot” direction. —DAVID WILD 


Da Brat 


Unrestricted 
SO SO DEF/COLUMBIA 


Love and trouble in Atlanta 
HERE'S PLENTY OF DA BRAT’S 
usual funky, staccato rap style on Un- 
restricted, her follow-up to 1996’s 
Anuthatantrum. But Unrestricted - which fea- 


tures guest twiddlers such as Timbaland join- 
ing resident producer Jermaine Dupri — is all 
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about playing the field. Grown up but still at- 
titudinal, Da Brat manages to sound as sultry 
as her R&B soul sisters without deigning to 
play the sex kitten. On an amorous duet with 
she prowls and 


Tyrese, “What ’Chu Like,” 


growls, then simmers Caribbean-warm 
on “What's on Ya 
Mind.” She drops 
Rasta raps in “Back 
with Ja Rule, 
then meows like a fe- 
line looking for her 
tom on “Breeve on 
Em.” Da Brat still car- 
ries traces of the 
novice hardcore kid of 1994’s Funkdafied, but 
now she’s learned how to make love and trou- 
—NEVA CHONIN | 
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Dead Prez 


Let’s Get Free 
LOUD 


Revolutionary hip-hop 
for the age of bling-bling 


RADICAL RAPPERS STIC.MAN AND 
M-1 of Dead Prez proclaim themselves 
to be “somewhere in between N.W.A 
and PE.” But that comparison is a bit 
limiting: Their rhymes are more fluid 
than Public Enemy’s, they’re more in- 
formed than Ice Cube was during his 
black-power stage, and their song 
“Assassination” goes further than 
N.W.A’s “Fuck tha Police.” “I swear on 
the president's grave, I’m sick of living 
in this bullshit,” they promise. “We 
down to take it to the full length/ 
Meet us up on Capitol Hill and we can 
get up on some real shit.” Don’t ex- 
pect to see these guys doing any Rap 
the Vote public-service announce- 
ments anytime soon. 
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Skull and Bones 


COLUMBIA 


C 








they wanna be. 


Let’s Get Free is a statement of 
sedition wrapped in a synergistic 
blend of urgent noise, angry rhythm 
and rhymes that display black skill 
in the hour of chaos. Instead of in- 
serting the senseless skits that dom- 
inate most hip-hop records, Dead 
Prez deliver rabble-rousing oratories 


Cypress Hill 





The foursome look at hip-hop and 

rock from both sides now 

YPRESS HILL'S FIFTH ALBUM IS A 
bipolar breakdown, wherein the 
group willfully splits into two dis- 
tinct personas: an epic, melancholic hip- 
hop stadium band and a thrashing, metallic 
rock-rap hybrid that sometimes sounds 
more like Fugazi than Limp Bizkit. On the 
hip-hop tracks, B-Real deflates his notori- 
ously nasal vocals by one or two degrees, 
Sen Dog blossoms as a boomy rapper in the 
tradition of Chuck D, and, most important, 
DJ Muggs refrigerates the band’s sound 
with a gaggle of ominous symphonic riffs. 
“Highlife” is emblematic of the new sound: 
Unlike the hard, stalking beats of the Hill’s 
earlier tunes, it blows and sweeps in like a 
cold front, complete with a worried-man 
bass line and a bleak melody, For the rock 
tracks, Cypress Hill indenture members of 
Fear Factory and Sen Dog’s band, SX-1o, 
and spit venom, from the anthemic hard- 
core of “Get Out of My Head” to the blue- 
steel surge of “Can’t Get the Best of Me.” It 
all makes sense: After all, Cypress Hill col- 
laborated with Sonic Youth and, er, Pearl 
Jam on the 1993 soundtrack for Judgment 
Night well before Korn and P.O.D. made 
heaps of wampum out of the rock-rap hy- 
brid. But Cypress Hill show ’em how it 
should be done, especially with the chug- 
ging, hook-filled “(Rock) Superstar.” Skull 
and Bones proves hip-hop is more like T2 
than Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: Here, Cypress 


Hill seem capable of morphing into anyone 


—PAT BLASHILL 











Public Enemy No. 








FAVORITE TRACKS FROM 
Carrie Brownstein 
of Sleater-Kinney — 
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The B-52’s 

“Hero Worship” 

It starts off with a really great riff. But the main 
thing is the vocals by Cindy Wilson. Even if you 
know what she’s singing, you feel this ache and 
longing, and also some sarcasm about idol worship 
-the absurdity of it and the desperation, The B-52' 
were one of my first favorite bands in high school. 


Gang of Four 

“Damaged Goods” 

The energy of the song is great. It’s about the com: 
modification of love and emotions — about hu- 
mans viewing relationships as product that you 


| can reject. The forcefulness of Gang of Four’s mu- 


sic was great, and they had great political lyrics. 


Pylon 

“Feast on My Heart” 

This is one of the most underrated bands from the 
late Seventies and early Eighties. The singer, Vanes- 
sa Ellison, has an amazing deep, guttural voice. 


Yo La Tengo 

“The Center of Gravity” 

It's their little bossa-nova tune — it’s a little 
vignette, a funny love song. Georgia and Ira have 
a way in their lyrics of expressing commonplace 
things poetically. 


Cher 
“Believe” 
| love and hate that song. Any song that can stay 
| in my head for more than a week when | don't 
want it there has to get some credit. 








tug at the heartstrings like militant 
blues songs. Numbers like “Police 
State,” “Behind Enemy Lines,” 
“ ‘They’ Schools” and “We Want 
Freedom” equate classrooms with 
jail cells, the projects with killing 
fields and everything from water to 
television with conduits for brain- 
washing by the system. 

The duo falters when it gets into 
dealings with the opposite sex. The 
well-intentioned “Mind Sex” comes 
off as hokey, with lines like, “How 
bout we start with a salad?/A fresh 
bed of lettuce with croutons/Later 
we can play a game of chess on the 
futon.” But Dead Prez show a light 
touch on “Happiness,” a breezy sum- 








in between songs. Largely produced 
by DP themselves, Let’s Get Free 
varies from early RZA soulsonics to 
Southern down-bottomed bounce. 


Adrenaline-boosting songs like “I’m | 


an African” and “Hip-hop” are un- 
adulterated semiautomatic funk; 
“Psychology” and “Animal in Man” 


mer-in-the-city ditty. They may be 
anomalous in modern-day hip-hop, 
but they’re like everybody else in one 
sense: A Mary J. Blige sample means 
that even Puff Daddy gets publishing 
points on the record. Dead Prez may 
have a blueprint for revolution, but 
they still can't stop Puffy. —kris Ex 
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‘Winning hurts. 
Making the web site to 


brag about it doesn t. 


We're Homestead.com. Visit our web site and we'll 
help you make your web site. It’s free and easy. 
Use it to schedule practice, post directions to the 
game or just rub the other team’s nose in it. Use it 


for anything. It’s yours. We just helped you make it. 


© 2000. Homestead.com inc. 





Homestead 


It's a new world. Make your place. 


grooves and haunting musical atmos- 


pheres; dazzlers like the pulsing 
“This Girl” and the panoram'* 
“Sirocco” are sung with strung-oult 
verve by Miss Johnna M. Ambas- 
sadors of Style expertly hits its marks 
without falling into easy secret-agen! 
camp; that fact alone makes it stand 
out amid the current post-techno 


grass-roots glut. —JAMES HUNTER 


The Delta 72 


TOUCH AND GO 


HE DELTA 72 HAVE SPENT 
| Six years copping most of 
their shtick from the Stones, 


Small Faces, MCs, and Booker T. and 
the MG’s with varying degrees of 
success. The Philadelphia band’s 
abilities have caught up with its am- 
bitions on ooo, a fantastic collection 
of new-school blues-boogie that goes 
a long way toward capturing the heat 
of the group’s live show. When he's 


(Raskin was a member of the band Edsel) | not hooting ows and woos that would raise 


LADELPHIA, 


©2000 B&WT Co. Available in Filters 
and Lights. 








6 dl and in graphic design, creating lucidly dub- | the hairs on James Brown's neck, front- 
Thunderball a by tracks that recast | man Gregg Foreman rants like a fire-and- 

: the streaming struc- | brimstone preacher, exhorting you to “get 

Tell Us what if means lo Ambassadors of Style tures of drum-and- | up” and “say yes,” reminding you that tf 


bass and the buried | you “wanna move, you gotta groove.’ 
flash of trip-hop. The | Songs like “I Feel Fine” and “3 Day Packet 
conceit of the album | Plan” work a funked-up groove that 
is a sexy, secretive | makes them ideal for sweaty, all-night 


you, and it can be yours. EIGHTEENTH STREET LOUNGE 

1. Think of a dream prize beginning SSE SER ES 
with the letters F and 7. EOPLE NOW FOOL WITH ELEC- 

2. It’s up to you what F and 7 can Pp tronica the way they used to plug in Washington of deep | dance parties. On the instrumental ditties, 
stand for, so be creative! For guitars in garages. On Ambassadors of | % throats, crisp polo | organist Mark Boyce (also of Boss Hog) 
example, if you say Football Style, Sid Barcelona and Steve Raskin of | shirts, easy living and international panic. | pounds the bejesus out of his Hammond, 
Tickets, you and a friend could Thunderball draw on their backgrounds in | Tracks like “Prime Minister” and “Chronic | often dueling with Foreman’s dirty riffs 
win an all-expenses-paid trip to the Washington, D.C., indie-rock scene | Dose” are packed with cleanly funky | for center stage. Any band can get Ron 
the game of your choice. 


To enter: E-mail us at 
Is@luckyfilters.com, or call toll free kKkkk* 
1-800-950-5040 to request a copy 

of the “L.S./M.F.T. Sweepstakes” Creedence 
official rules and entry form. 

Completed entry forms must be Clearwater 
postmarked no later than August 1, , 

2000, and received by August 15, Revival 

2000. One lucky winner will be Ue oias Pideics 
picked by random drawing. Sh teilinks cae 





Wyman and Watts. The guys ram- 
bled their tambie while Fogerty ran 
down the road, chased by a tomb- 
stone shadow under a bad moon ris- 
ing. Absurdly underrated as a lead 
guitarist — just listen to his terrify- 
ing one-note solo in “Tombstone 
Shadow” — Fogerty sang his hairy 
ass off in soulful ballads of strug- 
gles personal (“Lodi”) and political 
(“Wrote a Song for Everyone”). Still, 
CCR were staunchly committed to 
the public pleasures of rock & roll, 


Moximum prize value $10,000. Odds of winning Rock & roll anyone can 
depend on number of eligible entries received. 5 a ad La: 
Eligibility: No purchase necessary to enter or daim ins 
prize. Open only to United States legal residents 
who are smokers prior to March 1, 2000, and are 
21 yous of age or older. Void in MI, MA, VA, FL 
an 


where prohibited by law. making music anyone could love at 


first listen, which is why their songs 
have been sung by everyone from 
Richard Hell to Def Leppard, from 
Tina Turner to the Minutemen, from 


THEY SAY WHEN YOU GET LOST IN 
the woods, you should walk down- 
hill until you find the river and 
then follow it to town. But for 


Creedence Clearwater Revival, Fe 
America was never that simple. | Creedence live (John Fogerty faces the crowd), Oakland, [970 the halls of Bonnie Tyler to the 
Boe ee en ee ee ne es ee shores of Bon Jovi. in short, for a 





Lights Box, 11 mg. ‘tar’, 0.8 mg. nicotine; 
Box, 15 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per 
cigarette by FTC method. Actual deliveries will 
vary based on how you hold and smoke your 


cigarette. For more product information, visit our third album, the August 1969 mas- | a a 
website at www.brownandwilliamson.com terpiece Green River. John Fogerty RS H 4h L L 
sings about a river, pure and un- it = ) SZ 3 

polluted, with the power to “let (is Ign/AILL& || cause of their blue-collar earthi- | --- -- ~~ -- 


They showed you why on their 
i| ern California air, but they stood | year or two there, Creedence were 


apart from the San Francisco | as great as any rock & roll band 
psychedelic bands - partly be- | couldeverbe. —ROB SHEFFIELD 





me remember things | don’t ness and partly because their 


SURGEON GENERAL'S know.” But his green river is alive | nine great songs in under thirty | drummer didn’t suck. Fogerty’s | Willy and the Poor Boys 
WARNING: Cigarette Smoke with the noise of all the drowned | minutes as the pastoral beauty of | spit-and-growl voice was the pur- | (1969) * x 
Contains Carbon Monoxide. souls it carries — the ghost cries of | “Green River” flows into the sexy | ple-mountain majesty above the | Cosmo’s Factory 

flatcar riders and crosstie walkers, | nightmare of “Sinister Purpose.” fruited plain of phenomenal (1970) 

Pharaohs and Israelites, husbands CCR got looser and jammier on | rhythm section Doug Clifford and | Pendulum 





and gamblers. Creedence bang out | Green River, soaking in the North- | Stu Cook, California’s answer to | (1970) 
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JIM BEAM ROCK BAND SEARCH 


Pees eer eeeeeweee re eeeeeer eee chee ee eee eeecceesaeraeeeresorrerheeedenrs ‘ 


> REGIONAL COMPETITIONS 


APRIL 27 
Harper’s Ferry, Allston, MA 


APRIL 28 
Boston's, Tempe, AZ 


APRIL 29 
Gothic Theatre, Englewood, CO 


MAY 4 
Hard Rock Café, Cleveland, OH 


MAY 5 
The Double Door, Chicago, IL 


Jim Beam invites bands to prove they are the 
country’s best unsigned rock musicians. Five 
bands will be selected from qualifying entries in 
each of five regions to perform fora live audience 
and a judging panel of music industry executives. 
The winning band in each region will receive a 
trip to the finals at The Bash on Ash in Phoenix 
on 6/1/00 to play before a judging panel of record 
industry executives and music writers. The grand- 
prize winning band will receive a five-market 
tour aboard the Jim Beam tour bus, a $1,500 
equipment budget, a limited-edition Jim Beam 
guitar from Gibson and will open the Rock The 
Rackhouse concert at the Jim Beam Distillery. 
For details log on to www.jimbeam.com. 


CHANEL MAKEOVER AT NEIMAN MARCUS 


TTT TPP Pee TPE PTET TT ECP ETO Ce eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eU Seer e eC eee eee eee 


MAY 17-18 
Houston, TX 


MAY 19 - 20 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 


MAY 24-25 
San Francisco, CA 


MAY 24-25 
Short Hills, NJ 


MAY 26 - 27 

Las Vegas, NV 
It’s new, it’s exciting, and it’s all yours at Neiman 
Marcus. It’s Colour Me CHANEL Now! Our 
team of experts will share their insight into must- 
have colours, plus the techniques to create a 
flattering new look. Receive a CHANEL 
express makeover, your PRECISION Skin 
Profile, targeted samples and an elegant 
CHANEL mirror to reflect your new look. 





f 
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FOR UPDATES, LOG ON TO: 


EXPERIENCE MUSIC PROJECT SWEEPSTAKES 
> “WIN A TRIP TO SEATTLE FOR EMP’S GRAND OPENING!” 


In June, Seattleites will get their first taste of 
Experience Music Project, a one-of-a-kind, 
technologically advanced museum dedicated 
to the creativity, innovation and rebellious 
expression that defines American Popular Music. 
It is a place that captures and reflects the essence 
of rock & roll, and chronicles its evolution 
from other significant popular music forms 
including jazz, hip-hop, punk, soul, country 
and blues. Simply put—EMP is a place where 
music comes to life. 


When you sign up for an EMP membership 
before June 1st, you will be entered into 
the “EMP Grand Opening Sweepstakes.” 
The lucky winner will be treated to a VIP weekend 
for two at EMP’s Grand Opening Celebration, 
including airfare, hotel accommodations, $100 
shopping spree at EMP’s store, dinner in the 
EMP restaurant, and tickets for two to the 
opening concerts. 


To become a Charter Member, call toll free 
1.877.EMPLIVE and mention Rolling Stone, and 
you'll also receive a FREE Rolling Stone ‘T-shirt! 


AND IT GETS EVEN BETTER... 


For music lovers not lucky enough to live in 
Washington State, EMP is offering a Roadie 
membership for just $35 which includes: access 
to the member-only section of EMP’s award- 
winning Web site, a free subscription to EMP’s 
magazine Feedback, a commemorative EMP 
Charter Member T-shirt, a 10% discount on 
EMP on-line merchandise (including music), 
and, of course, free admission to EMP when 
you visit Seattle. 

No purchase necessary. Open to all U.S. residents. Void where prohibited. 
Restrictions apply. Subject to full, official rules. To obtain official rules, 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to: Scott Lehmann, Rolling Stone 


Magazine, 1290 Avenue of the Americas - 2nd floor, N.¥, N.Y. 10104. 
Promotion ends 6/01/00. Must be 18 or older to enter. 















Wood haircuts and a copy of Kick Our the 


Jams, but you can’t fake those kind of 
—JENNY ELISCU 


Fishbone 


Fishbone and the Familyhood 
Nextperience Presents the Psychot- 
ic Friends Nuttwerx 
HOLLYWOOD 
A great live band still can't 
manage to get it down on record 
EMEMBER THE FIRST TIME you 
R heard a Fishbone record and realized 
that their manic live energy was 1m 
possible to duplicate in a studio? Well, that 
was probably a few years ago, and by now no 
body should be surprised that Fishbone's rec- 
ords are just souvenirs of the live show, like 
Phish’s, Fugazi’s or 
NRBQ’s. Even the tt- 
tle concept of Psychot- 
ic Friends Nuttwerx 
feels way stale. But 
these local-hero L.A. 
journeymen have 
stuck around for more 
than fifteen years 
now, bass-popping and trash-talking to a 
principled ska-rock groove that there can no 
longer be any doubt they own. While song- 
writing will never be their bag, Fishbone 
score with Sly Stone’s “Everybody Is a Star,” 
one of the most beautiful songs ever written. 
The choir includes Rick James, George Clin- 
ton and - get this - Gwen Stefani, and as each 
guest takes a tingly vocal solo, you can hear 
how delighted they are to have been invited to 
the party. But you also can’t help wondering 
whether Rick offered Gwen a ride home: 
Now that’s superfreaky. —ROB SHEFFIELD 





Ween 
White Pepper 


ELEKTRA 
Pennsylvania duo puts pop gloss 
over its joke soul and fart jokes 
OR TEN YEARS, THE POTTY~- 
}f mouthed duo Ween have charmed us 
with their paisley-eyed parodies, 
jokey soul, fart rock and gross-out country 
music. White Pepper, their seventh studio al- 
bum, could be Ween’s most accessible re- 
lease yet. Dean and Gene Ween's sick sound 
is augmented with full-bodied melodic ar- 
rangements, which help make “Exactly 
Where I’m At” psychedelic but not obtuse 
_., and the country-rock 


| “Stay Forever” a palpa- 

| ble love song. White 

| Pepper doesn’t even 

: contain the word fuck — 
. the equivalent of Barry 


White making a con- 

cept album about 

celibacy. Still, it’s not 
like Ween have lost their edge. “Bananas and 
Blow” is a pretty, Jimmy Buffett-ish steel- 
drum ditty about doing coke and other sordid 
acts on the beach. Even when sounding 
sweet, the group that once recorded “Help 
Me Scrape the Mucus off My Brain” is nev- 
er far from the surface. —KEMBREW McLEOD 








_————_- 


CHRIS HASTON (THE '70S) 





The 70s 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30TH, AND MONDAY, 
MAY IST, AT 9 P.M.; NBC 


corn votPiur trrmtieme 
: ) : ] 


4 = oO 


N CASE YOU HAVEN’T GATHERED, 
| The ’7os is NBC’s imaginative follow-up 

to last year’s strongly rated The ’60s. No 
doubt NBC’s march through time will con- 
tinue - my own educated guess is The ’8os is 
next. Already this not-terribly-high concept 
— an ensemble cast of ultraphotogenic young 
Zeligs pops up at every event of any cultur- 
al significance ~ is wearing thin. The pretty 
’70s crew (including Brad Pitt look-alike 
Brad Rowe, Vinessa Shaw, Guy Torry and 
Amy Smart) turns up everywhere: studying 
at Kent State, doing dirty tricks for the 








Committee to Re-elect the President, hang- 
ing with the Black Panthers, going disco, 
joining a cult and, most inexplicably, help- 
ing to create King Harvest’s one-hit wonder, 
“Dancing in the Moonlight.” 

As David Frum notes of the Seventies in 
his recent book, How We Got Here: The ’7os, 
The Decade That Brought You Modern Life - 
For Better or Worse, “They were a time of un- 
ease and despair, punctuated by disaster.” 


Surf Report 
What's On Out There? 


Monday, April 24th, through Friday, 
April 28th, 10 P.M.; VH1—A slew of 
new episodes, featuring Steely 


Givens. 





| 


a 


Dan, Don Henley, Pete Townshend 
and Stone Tempe Pilots. THE 


April 25th, 9 P.M.; USA-A women- 
in-prison movie with ex-Cosby kid 
Tempestt Bledsoe, MTV’s Idalis 
and superfox heartbreaker Robin 


nesday, April 26th, 8 PM.; the 














Sounds like the perfect miniseries — but this 
time around, the music clearances are more 
impressive than the dialogue. Still, the 
show has its charms - namely the comely 
Smart, whom you’ve seen in Felicity and 
whom you're about to see a whole lot more 
of in the upcoming flick Road Trip. Smart 
throws herself into her cardboard-cutout 
character with such unwarranted convic- 
tion that it’s even a thrill to watch her get 


deprogrammed. —DAVID WILD 


The Three Stooges 


PREMIERES MONDAY, APRIL 24TH, 
AT 8 P.M; ABC 


T WILL COME AS NO SURPRISE THAT 
I the Three Stooges have dark sides. 
Their two-reel black-and-white film 
shorts consist of a series of cruel and de- 
meaning attacks on one another ~ nose pulls, 


hammer fists on the head, ear yanks, mallets | 


to the gut, etc. It’s too bad ABC’s biopic The | 


Three Stooges only touches on this side. In- 
stead, Moe, Larry, Curly and Shemp are 
cleaned up and presented as a sort of therapa- 
tized, Nineties-style dysfunctional family. 

The story is told from the point of view 
of Moe, who by the 1950s has fallen from 
grace and works as a personal assistant to 
the Columbia Pictures executive who'd dis- 
covered the Stooges twenty years earlier. 
Moe was born Moses Horwitz; he was a 
tough kid from Brooklyn who began tour- 
ing the vaudeville circuit with one of his 
younger brothers, Sam (Shemp), and, later, 
Larry Fine. Their signature moves, such as 
the fork-finger eye poke (and its defensive 
countermove, the vertical hand on nose 
bridge), weren't incorporated until after the 
Stooges had become one of the top acts of 
the Twenties. 

There are, of course, dark secrets to be laid 
bare. Moe’s overbearing leadership of the trio 
turned Shemp into an embittered, scowling 
bed-wetter, and Shemp eventually aban- 
doned the crew in 1930. Moe recruited Curly, 
another brother, to take his place. This is 
when the Stooges hit their stride and where 
the movie is at its best. Curly wasn't too 
bright, but his warmth and brilliant comedic 
moves (“nyuk, nyuk”) established him as the 


> Premieres Tuesday, 


starring Bruce Willis. 
CREEK Wed- 








WB -—A hottie from the network’s 
forthcoming prep-school drama, 
Young Americans, drops by Cape- 
side to add to the drama. 
Thursday, April 27th, 8 2M.; NBC — 
The first of three episodes guest- 


Friday, April 
28th, 8 P.M.; Turner Classic Movies 


R claymates Christ. 


heart of the Stooges. But no sooner does 
Curly save the movie than he has a stroke 
during the filming of Half-wits ' Holiday. 
With the exception of a scene in w hich 
Moe cruelly asks a paralyzed C urly to sign 
away his rights as a Stooge, the remainder of 
the film comprises a series of cloying dra- 
matic wrap-ups. It’s unfortunate that a 
movie about a comedy trio that reaped suc- 
cess from its distinctive sounds lands with 
such a thud. —MIKE GUY 


The Miracle Maker 


SUNDAY, APRIL 23RD, AT 7 P.M; ABC 
UST IN TIME FOR EASTER, ABC BRINGS 
us a biography of Christ with Ralph 
Fiennes in the lead role, portraying 

George W. Bush’s favorite political phil- 

osopher. And it’s in Claymation, no less. 

What's next - Hanna-Barbera presents Je- 

sus and the Pussycats? (“Jinkies, Mary Mag- 

dalene! Here come the Pharisee Phreaks!’’) 

The cast also includes Julie Christie, Mir- 
anda Richardson and Richard E. Grant, leav- 
ing only two degrees of separation between 

John the Baptist and the Spice Girls, While 

the stop-action puppetry looks snazzier than 

Davey and Goliath, the principle is the same, 

though the theology is closer to Rudolph the 

Red-Nosed Reindeer. The Miracle Maker takes 

odd liberties with the story, adding senti- 

mentality and watering down the controver- 
sial bits: This Jesus is so WASPy, you expect 
him to reprimand Judas at the Last Supper 
for eating his salad with the dinner fork. 
Catholic viewers will be disappointed 
that Jesus’ mom gets barely any screen time, 
but perhaps ABC is just making us wait for 
the sock-puppet version of the Glorious 

Mysteries of the Rosary. Personally, I’m 

praying for atalking-chimp interpretation of 

The Song of Bernadette. —ROB SHEFFIELD 


Have you heard the good news? Claymation! 


curl up for four back-to-back flicks 
with everyone's favorite teen de- 
Satur- 


tective. 


— Get your sleuthing hat on and 


day, April 29th, 2 P.M.; MTV — The 
| network's VJ search ends with 
| the selection of the next annoying 
| schlub you'll have to look at for 


a year. —HARRY THOMAS 


ROLLING STONE, May 11, 2000-1 
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tell an old joke that 











turns into a 1 love triangle. — 





‘By PETER TRAVERS. 
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Keeping the Faith 


STARRING 
Edward Norton, Ben Stiller, 
Jenna Elfman 


WRITTEN BY 


Stuart Blumberg 


DIRECTED BY 
Edward Norton 


HEN LAST SEEN, EDWARD 
Norton was blowing up 
corporate America at the 
end of Fight Club. Before 
that, he spread hate as a neo-Nazi skinhead 
in American History X. Even the aw-shucks 
altar boy he played in Primal Fear, his 1996 
feature debut, got off on pornography and 
hacking up an archbishop. Now the thirty- 
year-old Norton, who won Oscar 
nominations for the latter two films, 
debuts as a director with Keeping the 
Faith, a devoutly good-natured ro- 
mantic comedy without a single 
homicidal trick up its clerical sleeve. 

Get this: Norton plays Father Bri- 
an Kilkenny Finn, a blond, twinkly, 
lrish-Catholic priest whose best bud, 
Jake Schram (Ben Stiller), is a rabbi. 
Working in a racially and culturally 
diverse Manhattan, Brian and Jake 
are the hottest young spiritual leaders 
on the Upper West Side. They use 


rebel tactics, from karaoke sessions to 





stand-up-comedy sermons, to preach 
the gospel of a common humanity. 
Huh? Listen to Norton: “The 
most punk-rock thing you could pos- 
sibly do now, in 2000, is make a com- 
edy that is our generation’s, that is 
hip, that is cool — but that’s complete- 
ly square in its total straightforward- 
ness. The most clichéd thing you 
Top: Norton directs Elfman. Right: 
Norton as a priest, with Rabbi Stiller. 





could do now is ironic detachment, that cyn- 
ical cool, which has become utterly boring.” 


Posturing bullshit? Nah. Norton, a defi- | 


antly unconventional actor, hasn’t sold his 
soul to the demon gods of warm and fuzzy. 
His Father Brian first appears as a roaring 
drunk, flopping into a pile of garbage only to 
then stumble into a pub, where he tells the In- 
dian bartender (Brian George) about the 
woman he loves. She’s Anna Reilly Jenna 
Elfman), a workaholic exec who hasn’t seen 
Brian and Jake since they were kids. Now this 
blond goddess is back, arousing desires in a 
celibate priest and a rabbi who preaches about 
the perils of interfaith relationships. 

Norton worked from a screenplay written 
by Stuart Blumberg, his friend and fellow 
Yale graduate, and says their film is modeled 
on such classics of romantic rivalry as The 
Philadelphia Story and Broadcast News. That's 
a tall order. Still, Norton draws big laughs 
from the feud between Jake, who invites 
black gospel singers to his synagogue to sing 
“Fin Keloheinu,” and Brian, who thinks his 
life has degenerated into “a bad Aaron 
Spelling show, Melrose Priest.” 

Norton dodges the Spelling trap by dig- 
ging below the sitcom surface to find nu- 
ances that define character. Without a trace 
of a smirk, the hippest guy in the room uses 
a $30 million budget — twice the cost of Amer- 
ican Beauty — to make a funny and touching 














date movie that dares to celebrate decency. 

Keeping the Faith boasts three smashing 
star performances. Stiller catches comic fire 
as the conflicted rabbi who knows how dat- 
ing a shiksa will affect his mother (Anne 
Bancroft), his rabbi adviser (Eli Wallach) 
and his conservative congregation. As the 
shiksa in question, Elfman drops her Dhar- 
ma and Greg ditz-queen act and proves im- 
mensely appealing. Elfman could use some 
of the drive Holly Hunter brought to Broad- 
cast News, but her Anna bristles wittily. 
“Stick to the Torah,” she tells Jake when he 
offers business tips. Norton expertly blends 
humor and heart — you can feel the yearning 
when Father Brian kisses Anna at the mo- 
ment she’s confessing her feelings for Jake. 

Keeping the Faith is a labor of love. The film 
is dedicated to Norton’s mother, who died of 
brain cancer in 1997. And Milos Forman, the 
mentor who directed Norton in The People 
Vs. Larry Flynt, plays Father Havel, a priest 
for forty years. “I fell in love at least once ev- 
ery decade,” says Havel, advising Brian that 
temptation is part of being human, just as re- 
sistance signals a true vocation. 

It’s that sense of vocation and risk that 
lifts Keeping the Faith above the herd of junk 
escapism. Brian, Jake and Anna - all turning 
thirty — are good at their jobs, and they know 
it. But they’re not invincible. The fact that 
love can screw them up provides a lesson in 





BOOS, 
BRAVOS 


As ever, the battle for the booby prize among cur- 
rent films is a hot one. There's The Road to El Dor- 
ado, an animated adventure with blah Elton John 
songs and ill-suited star voices (dumb idea to re- 
team Kevin Kline and Kenneth Branagh after the 
wimpy Wild Wild West). Hardest to beat, though 
I’ve yet to see The Flintstones in Viva Rack Vegas, 





is Ready to Rumble, a wrestling flick of irre- 
deemable awfulness. David Arquette and Scott 
Caan star as septic-tank cleaners — it’s too easy a 
joke, so | won’t make it — who try to rescue their 
fave former champ, Jimmy King (Oliver Platt), 
from drunken oblivion. Wrestling stars, including 
Goldberg and Bam Bam Bigelow, have also been 
dropped into this cinematic toilet. Flush it. 





“Frequency”: Dennis Quaid to the rescue 


may be too clever by half as a 
thriller, but director Gregory Hoblit (Primal Fear) 


_ makes it fun to follow the twists in the script by 


Toby Emmerich. John Sullivan, a cop played by Jim 
Caviezel (The Thin Red Line), finds a ham radio that 
belonged to his father, Frank (Dennis Quaid), a fire- 
fighter who died on the job thirty years earlier. 
Suddenly, John is able to talk to his dad on the day 
before the accident that killed him. But every time 
father and son change history — like when they try 
to catch the serial killer who offed John’s mom - 
their world is thrown out of balance. The time- 
shifting raises questions the movie never answers, 
but it’s hard not to enjoy the ride. 

, France’s entry in the Oscar race for 
Best Foreign Language Film, is the tale of a Rus- 
sian emigrant (Oleg Menchikov) who returns to 


| Odessa in 1946 with his French wife (Sandrine 


Bonnaire). As an actress (the legendary Catherine 


_ Deneuve) helps the couple escape the Stalinist 


regime, director Regis Wargnier (/ndochine) lets 
his film degenerate into a turgid melodrama. 

: Get your titles straight — this is 
the good one, and a roaring good time. Ireland’s 
Damien O'Donnell, 32, makes an auspicious fea- 
ture debut directing the film version of a semi- 
autobiographical play by Ayub Khan-Din about 
growing up in a working-class suburb of England 
in the 1970s. Om Puri is terrific as the Pakistani 
father who struggles to hold to tradition while 
raising seven rebellious children with only spot- 
ty support from his British wife (Linda Bassett, 
who gives a performance of rare wit and tender- 
ness). None of your sitcom slop here. This is un- 
varnished reality, a movie that wins laughs and 


_ tears without dodging the issues of racism, sex- 


ism and violence that define a family out of sync. 


ROLLING STONE, May 1], 2000 
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humility. Naysayers will carp that Norton 
doesn’t go far enough: What if Brian and 
Jake had fallen for a crack whore or a gay 
Buddhist? Well, that would be another 
movie. This one keeps it light but not lifeless. 
Norton thrives on throwing curveballs. I 
may never get over seeing the dark prince of 
Fight Club - for me, the most underrated film 
of the 1990s - karaoke to Barry Manilow’s 
“Ready to Take a Chance Again” at the char- 
ity function that ends the movie. Still, keep- 
ing the faith in an artist is no sweat when he 
stays dedicated to keeping us guessing. O 


Committed 


Heather Graham, Luke Wilson 


Heather the hottie plays a wife whose 
husband dumps her — no, it’s not sci-fi 


HE BRAINS BEHIND THIS COMIC 
romance have cast babe supreme 
Heather Graham as Joline, a New 

York wife who can’t hold on to her husband, 
Carl (loopy Luke Wilson). Talk about sus- 
pending disbelief. Director-screenwriter 
Lisa Krueger, who made a striking 1996 fea- 
ture debut with Manny and Lo, wants to 
probe the psyche of a wife who takes her 
marriage vows seriously. So when Joline 
wakes up to find a note from Carl saying he’s 
high-tailed it to Texas to learn who he really 
is, she sets out to track the sucker down and 
teach him the meaning of being committed. 
It’s a one-joke premise that ultimately 
wears thin, but Krueger works some playful 
variations on a theme. The trail leads Joline 
to El Paso, where she finds Carl and spies on 
his activities from her car. She has help from 
her brother Jay, played with offbeat charm 
by Casey Affleck. But it’s the presence of a 
new man, Neil (Goran Visnjic), that forces 
Joline to re-examine her more extreme 
views on commitment. What we have here 








is acomedy about a stalker, and the degree to 
which you’ll find Joline funny or sympa- 
thetic depends on the actress who plays her. 

Graham gives her all to this $3 million pro- 
duction, which debuted at the Sundance Film 
Festival in January. Audiences know her best 
as Felicity Shagwell, the swinging foil to 
Mike Myers in last summer's Austin Powers: 
The Spy Who Shagged Me. But Graham, 30, 
has been honing her craft for more than a 
decade now. She was hilarious and heart- 
breaking as a junkie in 1989’s Drugstore Cow- 
boy, and she proved her acting mettle by 
bringing raw intensity and gravity to the part 
of Rollergirl in 1997's Boogie Nights. Recently, 
in movies as diverse as Lost in Space and Bow- 
finger, Graham has been used mostly as win- 
dow dressing. Committed is a lopsided film of 
only modest virtues, but it reveals Graham's 
determination not to be marginalized as a 
walking centerfold, In taking the risk of alien- 
ating audiences by playing a woman on the 
verge, Graham is putting Hollywood on no- 
tice that she’s not to be taken for granted. 





The Sly Art of Kevin Spacey 














After the Oscars, the actor's actor is back in “The Big Kahuna” 


IT'S NOT JUST THAT KEVIN 
Spacey is starring in a new 
movie called The Big Kahu- 
na, Hell, Kevin Spacey is the 
big Kahuna. Just dubbed 
Best Actor by the Academy 
for his performance asa 
suburban dead man talking 
in American Beauty, Spacey, 
40, now has a bookend to go with the 
Best Supporting Actor statuette he 
won in 1996 for playing an evil genius 
in The Usual Suspects. Two Oscars in 
four years seems an enviable accom- 
plishment, but the Academy could have 
handed the golden trophy to Spacey for 
L.A. Confidential, Seven, Swimming With 
Sharks and Glengarry Glen Ross without 
any kicking from me. He’s that good. 
The Big Kahuna proves my point. It’s 
not much of a movie in terms of action: 
just two industrial-lubricant salesmen 
— Larry (Spacey) and Phil (Danny De- 
Vito) —- and a young research scientist, 
Bob (Peter Facinelli), stuck in a hotel 








yakking about career and 
conscience through one long 
night's journey into day. For 
some viewers, this kind of 
claustrophobic psychic dra- 
ma is a form of torture. For 
Spacey, whose Trigger Street 
Productions financed the 
low-budget ($2 million) 
movie, The Big Kahuna is a much-need- 
ed antidote to the Hollywood swill 
spilling into the multiplex. 

Based on Roger Rueff’s play Hospital- 
ity Suite, the film was shot in New York 
over sixteen afternoons and evenings 
while Spacey rehearsed in the morning 
for the Broadway production of Eugene 
O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh. First-time 
feature director John Swanbeck wisely 
refrains from opening up the play with 
flashbacks. This is an actors’ show. 

Spacey is dazzling as Larry. Of the 
three men, Larry thinks he has the most 
at stake during this Midwest trade con- 
vention, He bitches about the small size 


room in Wichita, Kansas, and lots of | of the hospitality suite that the compa- 
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ny has booked for them to party in with 
clients — especially Dick Fuller, the big 
kahuna. Phil has seen too many con- 
ventions to work up a sweat. And Bob, 
a newlywed with a spiritual bent, is 
turned off by Larry’s fast-talking, hard- 
drinking, skirt-chasing tactics. 


After the party, judged a failure by | 
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Larry and Phil because of Full- 
er’s absence, Bob tells the boys 
that the big kahuna had been 
there, wearing another man’s 
name tag, and that Bob had 
talked with him. Larry is im- 
_ pressed until Bob says he never 
brought up business; they dis- 
cussed the death of the man’s 
dog. Spacey registers Larry’s 
disbelief in increments that 
move from bemused hilarity to 
| abject horror. And that’s noth- 
ing compared with what hap- 








_ Above: Spacey with his pal 
Oscar. Right: As the life of 
the party in “Big Kahuna.” 








Where the Money Is 


Paul Newman, Linda Fiorentino 


Newman energizes this caper flick as an 
aging bank robber - a Butch Cassidy for 
Y2K - who is definitely not ready to retire 


AUL NEWMAN TURNED SEVENTY- 
P five on January 26th, and the first 
glimpse of him as convicted bank 
robber Henry Manning is a shocker. Henry 
is a stroke victim, slumped in a wheelchair, 
and Newman plays him silent, stooped and 
stone-faced. Those famous blue eyes don’t be- 
tray athought. Yikes - that’s Butch, Hud, Fast 
Eddie the Hustler and Cool Hand Luke up 
there, playing an old man being transferred 
from a prison to a nursing home. If you find 
that hard to believe, so does nurse Carol Ann 
McKay (Linda Fiorentino), an ex-prom 
queen stuck in a dull marriage to Wayne 
(Dermot Mulroney). Carol is sure this relic of 
an outlaw is having her on, and the law, too. 
But try proving it. Carol gets an inkling 


when Wayne, who’s been 
working the night shift, 
shows up one morning in 
Henry’s room and grabs 
Carol for a quickie fuck. 
Afterward, Carol notices 
that Henry’s chair has 
somehow been arranged 
in front of a wall mirror 
that provides a full view 
of the hot action. Carol 
tries other tricks. She 
drops a tray in front of 
Henry, but he doesn’t 
even wince. Then she 
does a lap dance. You 
heard me, Carol turns on 
the radio, hikes up her 
skirt, crouches over Hen- 
ry’s wheelchair and 


Above: Linda Fiorentino dances with Paul 
Newman. Left: Committed Heather Graham. 


grinds her hips in his face in a manner that 
would bring a corpse to life. Hey, this is the 
same Linda Fiorentino who scorched the 
screen in The Last Seduction. 

No reaction. Look, I’m not going to tell 
you how, why and when Henry drops his 
stroke act - there are few enough surprises 1n 
this heist flick - but Newman becomes New- 
man again in plenty of time to kick Where the 


| Money Is into high gear. Director Marek Kan- 





ievska knows that Newman is his ace in the 
hole. Without Newman, Kanievska would be 
perpetrating a sting on audiences — since the 
script, in which Carol and Wayne enlist Hen- 
ry’s aid in a heist of their own, is farniliar to 
the point of making eyes glaze over. 

With Newman, the movie emerges as a 
lively character piece with flashes of humor 
and grace. Whether Henry is slow-dancing 
with Carol at a local bar or outsmarting 
crooks and cops at their own game, New- 
man steals the movie with the magic touch 
of a genuine star. So what if it’s only petty 
larceny. The glint in those blue eyes can put 
life in any party. > 


Check out Peter Travers’ movie reviews in streaming 
video on RollingStone.com andion AOL 








most moving screen performance. 


pens when Bob is invited to join the big 
kahuna at another party and reports 
back that they talked about God. 

You may not buy the contrivances 
that bring these men together or the 
theory, advocated by Spacey, that this is 
the story of one man at three stages of 
his life. But there’s no denying the film's 
bruising humor or its three knockout 
performances. Facinelli is a quicksilver 
actor with enormous potential. And De- 
Vito, inhabiting the newly divorced Phil 
with uncanny understanding, gives his 





Spacey, with his perks as producer, 
could have hogged the movie. Instead, 
he joyously interacts with his co-stars. 
Let's not kid ourselves: The Big Kahuna 
will be a marketing nightmare, But 
cheers to Spacey for taking on such 


challenges. His first move since winning 


his latest Oscar is a deal to star in The 
Shipping News, the Annie Proulx novel 
that some say is unfilmable. That's Spa- 
cey, using his clout to build a career that 
adds up to a master class in acting. 
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[Cont. from 125] defined his week, and, 
more, is about to spend four hours risk- 
ing his life, and he seems largely uncon- 
cerned, You don’t do anything special be- 
fore you go out to race? 

Junior looks puzzled, as if the idea of 
doing something special had never oc- 
curred to him. 

“I think ya doa lot of soul-searching,” 
Shane says. “I don’t think you notice it, 
but you usually walk around in a daze.” 

“One thing I do,” Junior says, “is, 
when I walk out the trailer door, | don’t 
wait up for people.” 

“His mind is already there,” Shane 
says. 

“I go at my pace. Real fast.” 

“Almost to the point where if ya 
didn’t know him, you’d think he was 
rude,” Crisp says. 

“It would wear me out to psych my- 
self up all mornin’,” Junior says. “I 
pray to God before the race. | don’t 
pray to win. I say, ‘When it’s over, can 
I go the next five days till the next race 
with a content, satisfied attitude so I 
can live comfortably and not be all 
down on myself on a bad finish all 
week? 'Cause if I finish bad, I’m de- 
pressed as hell for the next week.” 

That's it? C’mon! You could die today! 

With childlike innocence, Junior 
says, “Ya think?” 

Everyone laughs. 

“Nah, man. It’s safe as hell in there. 
All that paddin’ in there, how I’m buck- 
led in there, all the bars and things? 
Dude, man, that car is bulletproof.” 

But no one is shooting at you. Seri- 
ously, man, this is worse than boxing. 
You must know that. 

“Yeah, sometimes guys get cocked just 
right. That’s the way it is. There’s things 
in there your head can hit, and if it hits it 
just right you could be permanently in- 
jured, But guys normally walk away.” 

Suddenly he turns to Crisp. “You 
know what I wanna do? When they do 
driver introductions? I wanna say 
somethin into the mike like, ‘I gotta say 
hi to my friend Chester McGroovy. 
Get well soon!’ ” 

Then Junior says, “Last week we 
were drivin’ up to the racetrack, and 
there were all these people campin’ 
outside, thousands of people, and I’m 
like, ‘That’s what the fuck I'd like to be 
doin’.’ That’s fun! Just raisin’ hell at the 
racetrack with your buddies, drinkin’ 
beer, campin’ out, watchin’ the race. 
No pressure, man. I mean, you don’t 
get no money, but, shit, you’re havin’ a 
good time. It’d be fun. And I’ll never 
get to do that.” 

He pauses. “When | turn seventy, 
that’s what I’m gonna do. Go campin’ 
and park outside the track and sit there 
and drink beer and just raise hell and 
aggravate all the fuckin’ rednecks with 
all this rock & roll music.” QO 























UKIAH MORRISON 


[Cont. from 84] since Angel’s death, that 
[ had something to live for. I felt concern 
and compassion here. This is where | 
found it. This is where it happened for 
me. This is where I began.” 


BACK AT EVE’S, EVE’S CAT, MAGGIE, 
crouched in a window, looking out at 
the darkness. “Nervous?” Morrison 
said, stroking it. “Something not look- 
ing right?” Then squalls came in the 
night, and by Monday morning the 
streets of Asheville were shiny and wet. 

“What am I evolving to?” Morrison 
said on the way to see George Oliver, 
his lawyer. “There ain’t no telling. | 
want to be everything that everybody 
else wants to be, basically. I want to be 
a parent, But I also want to be a leader. 
I want to be great. I want to be on the 
City Council.” 

Late in the day it was still raining. In- 
side the courthouse, the judge dispensed 
with a little moonshine matter — “Is it 
good stuff, heh, heh, heh?” he wanted to 
know — then got around to the Morrison 
case. The assistant district attorney han- 
dling the matter, a fierce little biscuit 
named Kate Dreher, read off the charges 
—- misdemeanor assault inflicting serious 
injury and misdemeanor assault on a fe- 
male — and asked for Morrison’s plea, 
and soon Morrison was on the stand. 


“Were you certified by the state of | 


Florida as a law-enforcement officer?” 
asked Dreher. 

“Correct.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“T was fired.” 

“Why were you fired?” 

“I’m not certain.” 

“What was the allegation that led to 
your firing?” 

“They can fire you without giving 
you a reason.” 

“But they gave you a reason, Mr. 
Morrison. I’m asking you to tell the 
court what it was.” 

“Do you know what that reason was? 
Because I don’t.” 

“May I ask that the court direct the 
witness to answer the question?” 

“T don’t have the answer,” Morrison 
said. 

“If a police officer hit you in the caro- 
tid artery in the neck the way you hit 
[the male victim], you would sue him 
into the next solar system,” Dreher said. 

“Objection, your honor!” 

“Sustained,” 

Leaving the stand, Morrison sat next 
to Eve and winked. He was optimistic. 
In his summation, Oliver told the 
court that Morrison’s jostling of the 
girl, the so-called assault on a female, 
was inadvertent and that the assault on 
the boy was justified based on what 
Morrison thought he was about to do. 
He'd struck the boy in the defense of 


others. Morrison had sized up the situ- 
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ation and acted accordingly. You 
couldn’t fault him for that. 

The judge chuckled. “The man ad 
mitted he hit the man hard enough to 
knock him out. Why wouldn't that 
constitute assault? He said he anticipa! 
ed that [the male victim | was ZOINE co 
hit one of his people. He’s not allowed 
to do that. | find him guilty ol assault 
on both charges.” 

Morrison was floored. Outside tn 
the rain with Eve and George Oliver, 
he balled his fists. “You can’t tell me 
[’'m not being fucking set up.” he 
shouted at his attorney. “Fuck. I've 
been railroaded.” 

“And Ron Moore, the DA, is down 
there when it all came down, kind of 
lurking in the shadows,” said Oliver. 
“And you gotta wonder why Kate 
Dreher was down there. She does mur- 
ders, sex crimes, big things, not this 
misdemeanor stuff.” 

“Oh, fucking all. I’m going to appeal.” 

“What a bunch of shit that was,” said 
Oliver. “But | wouldn’t be representing 
you properly if I didn’t tell you this: You 
got a suspended sentence, unsupervised 
probation, a $150 fine and $86 in court 
costs, and that’s it. Now you got mis 
demeanor assaults, but they’re still as- 
saults. And that doesn’t look good.” 

Rain pelted the sidewalk. 

“Fuck, Fuck. Shit. And all for shit I'd 
do again right now, same fucking thing. 
I’m not sorry | hit him. Why beat 
around the bush? I fucking nailed him. 
Now almost every aspect of the city 1s 
trying to beat me up for standing up for 
what I believe in. Every step of the way. 
Every one of them.” 

What a lot of people in the city of 
Asheville sometimes wanted to know is 
why, why would a pot-smoking, scro- 
tum-shaving, thong-in-public-wearing, 
superfreaky dude like Morrison ever 
want to run for higher office? What pos- 
sessed him? Why put himself in harm's 
way? Did he really think the Establish- 
ment would let him have a shot, ever? 

“I was really happy to see you come 
up to the counter and help me,” Eve said. 

“I'd consider myself the biggest 
chump if I didn’t protect other people, 
if I let the people drown that I see suck- 
ing water,” Morrison said. “I had the 
best of intent. That’s all | ever had.” 

Later on, Morrison decided not to 
contest the court’s decision. He figured 
he got the shaft once, he’d likely just get 
it again. He didn’t know what he was 
going to do about the future, or whether 
he would run for City Council again. It 
seemed doubtful. And suddenly it 
seemed like Asheville wasn’t such a 
great little city to live in after all. May- 
be it wasn’t the great new freak capital, 
full of hope and possibility. Maybe it 
was just a place. Maybe he would leave 
for a while and come back later, when 
the dust had settled and the air had 
cleared and he missed Angel so much 
that he could not stay away. ) 














[Cont. from 75] thing,’ or something like | 


that. And he said, ‘No, you’re going to 
make it worse.’ ” 

Hodges-Knight testified that Axl 
kicked Everly with his cowboy boots, 
and dragged her around by the hair 
one night while she was wearing a 
see-through tank top and panties, 
threw a television set at her (it 
missed) and spit on her. “That pig,” 
she said, “He spit on her.” 

Everly herself claimed Axl sexually 
assaulted her. She described a day 
when Axl ordered her to take off a 
bathing suit she was wearing, after 
which he tied her hands to her ankles 
from behind, put masking tape over 
her mouth and a bandanna around her 
eyes, and led her, naked, into a closet, 
where she remained for several hours 


while Axl talked to a friend of hers in | 


the living room. 

Later, according to Everly, Axl un- 
tied her, picked her up and tied her, face 
down, to a convertible bed. And then, 
“he forced himself on me anally really 
hard. Really hard.” 

“Were you screaming?” she was 
asked. 

Ves,” 

“How long did that last?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“What happened when it was over?” 

“He took it out and stuck it in my 
mouth.” 

An unreleased version of the video 
for the Gn’ R song “It’s So Easy,” di- 
rected by Englishman Nigel Dick, 
features Everly in bondage gear, with 
a red ball in her mouth, as Axl 
screams, “See me hit you! You fall 
down!” The singer, according to a for- 
mer associate, went to some lengths to 
gather up the few existing copies of 
the tape after Everly went to court 
against him. 

Both cases were eventually settled. 
Seymour’s lawyer, Michael Plonsker, 
won’t comment except to say that the 
suit was resolved “amicably.” Despite 
their claims of injury and abuse, nei- 
ther Erin Everly nor Stephanie Sey- 
mour ever filed criminal charges 
against Axl Rose in connection with 
the events described. 

Rhythm guitarist Izzy Stradlin’s re- 
placement, Gilby Clarke, meanwhile, 
left the band. And rejoined. And left 
again. “As you are aware, Gilby has 
been fired at least three times by the 
band in the past month and has been re- 
hired at least two times,” Clarke’s law- 
yer, Jeffrey Light, wrote in an April 14th, 
1994, letter to Gn’ R lawyer Laurie Sori- 
ano. After failing to receive royalties he 
claimed were due him, Clarke sued the 
band in 1995. Clarke says he didn’t want 
to go to court but decided he had to be- 
cause nobody in the Gn’ Rcamp would 
call him back, G n’ R countersued. The 











matter was settled with an undisclosed 
payment to Clarke. 

Unsure of Axl’s intentions, Slash 
and Duff drifted into other projects. 
Slash, Duff and drummer Matt So- 
rum participated in numerous ses- 
sions for the new record. Comple- 
menting this ensemble were the loyal 
G n’ R keyboard player, Dizzy Reed, 
and Axl’s old friend from Indiana, 
guitarist Paul Huge. Paul is part of the 
Axl and David Lank crew, Slash and 
Duff didn’t click with him. “Nice- 
enough guy,” says a friend of the three 
musicians. “But they’re Guns n’ Ros- 
es, for God's sake - great band, great 
players. He’s not that good. Doesn’t 
have the chops.” In 1996, Slash walked 
away. Sorum was fired. Duff hung on 
until the end of 1997, then quit in dis- 
gust. “The record wasn’t going any- 
where,” says a G n’ R source. “Duff 
reached a point where he said, ‘I don’t 
need this in my life anymore. This is 
too insane. This is rock & roll. It’s 
supposed to be fun.’ ” 

Slash is angry, now, about giving up 
rights to the Gn’ R name. “I was 
blindsided by it, more or less a legal 
faux pas,” he complained to the Inter- 
net news service Addicted to Noise in 
January 1997. “I’d be lying to say I 
wasn'ta little bit peeved at that. It’d be 
one thing if I quit altogether. But I 
haven’t, and the fact that he can actu- 
ally go and [record a new G n’ R rec- 
ord] without the consent of the other 
members of the band... .” 

Slash continued, “Axl’s whole vi- 
sionary style, as far as his input in 
Guns n’ Roses, is completely different 
from mine. I just like to play guitar, 
write a good riff, go out there and play, 
as opposed to presenting an image.” 

The relationship between Axl and 
Slash, the cornerstone of the band, re- 
mains deeply fractured, though Slash 
has never closed the door on getting 
back together. The two men have not 
spoken to each other in four years. 
When work was under way last year 
on a long-overdue live G n’ R double 


interacted only through their respec- 
tive managers, Goldstein and Tom 
Maher. “It was all very odd,” says a 
source. “Slash and Duff would get to- 
gether and work on it, and Axl would 
be sent CDs. He never came to the 


| studio when they were there. It was 


done in shifts.” 
It seems that beyond a connection 


| Axl has with Beta, Yoda and Bert 


Deixler, his lawyer, Axl’s relationship 
with Doug Goldstein is one of the few 
that the singer has gone out of his way to 
maintain. A former security guard for 
Air Supply, Goldstein joined the G n’ R 
camp as tour manager in 1987 and even- 
tually took over management of the 
band upon Niven’s 1991 firing. Goldstein 
operates Big F.D. Entertainment in 


Newport Beach, California. Besides 














Axl, BFD’s clients include Chris Perez, 


Selena’s widower, and the metal band 


| Jack Off Jill. Mostly, Goldstein concen- 


trates on Axl. “If Axl says, ‘Jump,’ he 
says, ‘Fine,’ ” says a music-industry 
source. “If he’s in the air, he says, ‘How 
much higher?’ ” 

Finally released last November af- 
ter long delays, Live Era was not the 
blockbuster everyone had hoped it 
would be. Sales have been under- 
whelming: 403,000 units as of early 
April. Promotion of the record was 
limited to television and print adver- 
tising. There was barely a peep from 
any of the old band members - fol- 
lowing, some believe, an Axl decree. 

For the new Gn’ R studio record, 
Axl hired a legion of talented players 
from across the popular-music spec- 
trum: Tommy Stinson, the former 
Replacement; Dave Abbruzzese, Pearl 
Jam’s former drummer; Robin Finck 
of Nine Inch Nails; Dave Navarro, 
former Jane’s Addiction guitarist; 

Josh Freese of the Vandals; and Zakk 
Wylde from Ozzy Osbourne’s band. 
They jammed at the Complex in Los 
Angeles and at Rumbo Recorders for 
weeks and months at a time, usually 
at night. Axl brought in a showroom 
full of guitars and effects. “It’s a mu- 
sical-instrument convention,” one 
observer says. “He has more knobs 
and keyboards and strings and wire 
and wood in there than you could pos- 
sibly imagine could even be manufac- 
tured.” Of Axl’s guitar setup, Ab- 
bruzzese recalls, “You could hunt 
buffalo with his rig. It had a lot of 
lights, a lot of blinking lights, a lot of 
things that you stepped on. It sound- 
ed like a freight train that was some- 
how playable.” 

Axl was distracted by events tragic, 
potentially tragic and strange. His 
mother, Sharon Bailey, died in May 
1996 at the age of fifty-one. Wildfires 
nipped at the edges of Axl’s Latigo 
Canyon property the same year. The 
following May, Axl’s old friend and 


| songwriting partner West Arkeen 


album, Live Era ’87-’93, Axl and Slash | 
| thirty-six. A frequent visitor to the 


died from a drug overdose at the age of 


studio says, “When Stephanie Sey- 
mour’s birthday came around, Axl 
seemed to shut down for weeks. A lot 
of this record is about Stephanie. She 
was his perfect woman, at least his im- 
age of what she should be.” 

Though plenty of nights passed 
when little was accomplished, Axl was 
usually all business in the studio, Ex- 
cessive use of drugs or alcohol was 
frowned upon. Axl composed at the 
piano. The other musicians contribut- 
ed ideas and riffs, but Axl was clearly 
in charge. 

When Zakk Wylde arrived at the 
Complex, where Axl was rehearsing, 
he was slightly surprised. “There 
were never any melodies,” Wylde re- 
calls. “There were never [Cont. on 144] 
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[Cont. from 143] any lyrics.” The music 
Wylde heard during a period of sever- 


al months sounded like “Guns on ster- 


oids.” Wylde felt sorry for Axl. “The | 


poor fuckin’ guy’s got every fuckin’ 
cunt trying to sue his ass,” Wylde 
says. “I’d be on the phone with him. 
He'd be telling me about all these 
strategic moves his lawyers were mak- 
ing. I was listening to him playing 
Axis and Allies on the fuckin’ phone.” 
Wylde left to record with his new 
band, Black Label Society. 

“They were trying to get ideas to- 
gether, see who was compatible with 
who as far as a band vibe,” says former 
Nine Inch Nails drummer Chris 
Vrenna, who came in for a few ses- 
sions in the spring of 1997 when late- 
night jams (10 P.M. to 6 A.M.) were 
still taking place at the Complex. 
Vrenna turned down a drumming spot 
in G n’ Rto work on a record of his 
own. “It was going to be a long com- 
mitment,” Vrenna says. “There was 
no firm lineup. Axl had a definite di- 
rection he ultimately wanted to head 
toward, but at the time there wasn’t 
even a song yet.” 

Producers came and went like pizza 


deliverymen: Youth, Moby, Mike | 


alive, it becomes real. Once you're on 


Clink and Sean Beaven. Axl’s legal 
troubles continued to distract him. Fi- 
nally, a wall full of tapes, hours and 
hours of scraps of music, riffs, ideas, 
stacked up. Some of the music report- 
edly sounded like Uz during their Ach- 
tung Baby period, powerful and melod- 
ic. Some gave off a whiff of Nine Inch 
Nails or Nirvana. Touring was on the 
horizon. All the new songs, Axl an- 
nounced, would have to work live. 

“I found it difficult to chart a linear 
development of the songs that they 
were working on,” recalls Moby. “They 
would work on something, it would be 
a sketch for a while, and then they’d put 
it aside and go back to it a year, six 
months later. 

“He became a little bit defensive 
when I asked him about the vocals. He 
just said that he was going to get to 
them eventually,” Moby continues. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the record nev- 








er came out, they’ve been working on it 


for such a long time.” 

I asked Moby whether Axl seemed at 
peace. Moby thought carefully. “He 
seemed like he had an idea of what be- 
ing at peace would be like, and he was 
working toward that.” 

Axl’s record would address the issue 
of domestic violence. So went the in- 
dustry gossip. “It’s Guns n’ Roses mu- 
sic,” Goldstein says. “There's rumors 
about it being a techno record. It’s 
what Guns n’ Roses has always been: 
diversified.” Jim Barber, the former 
Geffen executive, recalls, “An artist 





again, usually with diminishing re- 
turns. Axl is determined not to do 
that. There’s a sort of ruthlessness 
about pushing Guns n’ Roses to grow, 
and to find some depth in their music, 
and to evolve.” 

A new single, “Oh My God,” was 
released last November as part of the 
End of Days soundtrack. Even though 


it was the first new material from the 


band to be released in nearly six years, | 


the song disappeared without a trace. 

Musically, at least, Axl seems to 
have what he wants: complete control. 
If the new Gn’ R record becomes a 


spectacular hit, the six-year delay in | | 
_ like just the sort of thing you'd expect 


making it and the millions spent on it 
won't matter. Axl will have proved 
his doubters wrong and probably will 
have also ended any hope of getting 
the original band back together. But 
there is such a thing as having too 
much control. 

“One of the aspects of being a mega- 


n- 
As long as he remains on his mou 


tain, behind his fence, rumors Ss“ | 
and the appetite for his return grows. 
Or does it? How much ofaGn' RK au 
dience is really left? Who wants fo 
watch a Gn’ R show that w! 
include only one founding me 

Mr. Rose himself? | 
On September 22nd, Ax! issued a 
years. | he docu: 


statement, his first in 
ment was by turns bitter (Axl referrec 


to Matt Sorum as a “former employ 
ee”), funny (“Power to the people, 
peace out and blame Canada, ie 
signed off) and incomprehensible. 7 
stilted phrasing and syntax sounde 


irl 


i] probably 
mber: 


from a man too long immersed in self- 
help books and too long isolated from 
the world. Axl announced, “OH MY 


GOD etc. deals with the societal re- 


pression of deep and often agonizing 


| emotions — some of which may be will- 


lomaniac is the discovery that some- | 
_ which (one that promotes a healing, re- 


times being in a decisive situation is 
not so appealing as you thought it 
was,” says a source, “When you have a 
support system and decisions are 
made communally and quickly, things 
move. There’s energy. It becomes 


your own, you drive it yourself, you 
make all the decisions yourself. You sit 
and worry about it.” 

In August, guitarist Robin Finck 
abruptly quit Gn’ R to return to Nine 
Inch Nails. Axl ordered some of Finck’s 
parts erased, In March, drummer Josh 
Freese departed to concentrate on oth- 
er projects, including a solo record, 
due in July, and a tour with A Perfect 
Circle in support of Nine Inch Nails. 
Neither Finck nor Freese will discuss 
what happened. 

Whether Chinese Democracy comes 
out or not, Axl himself, friends say, 
seems healthier, less angry ~ and still 
a maze of contradictions. He likes to 
think he makes all the decisions in his 
life, yet he listens carefully to New 
Age counselors. He feels like the 
world revolves around him, but he re- 
fuses most requests to speak publicly 
about himself. He believes in justice, 
but he doesn’t believe he has to be fair. 
He can be an incisive observer of hu- 
man weakness in his songs, yet when 
it comes to his own conduct, he has 
little perspective. “Axl’s really easy to 





_ hate, and he doesn’t understand why,” - 


[like Axl] who’s had as much success | 


with Guns n’ Roses as he has gets to a 
point in his career where he can settle 


into one sound and do it over and over | 


a friend observes. “He lives in a fanta- 
sy world, a parallel universe. He's self- 
centered, like a child, but not so naive. 
When he calls, all he wants to talk 
about is his record and how Interscope 
can’t fix things for him.” 

“A family is what Axl wants more 
than anything in life,” another friend 
says. “He wants to find within himself 
the ability to show affection. He’s real- 
ly, really incapable of showing grati- 


tude and affection.” 
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ingly accepted for one reason oT anoth- 


i= the appropriate expression of 


lease and a positive resolve) is often dis- 
couraged and many times denied. 
Whatever that means. “The appropri 
ate expression and vehicle for such 
emotions and concepts is not some- 
thing taken for granted.” 

Axl, in recent months, promised, 
through his manager, to take time from 
his recording schedule and pen exclu- 
sively for ROLLING STONE his ver- 
sion of how and why Guns n’ Roses 
broke up. Months went by, and this 
missive never materialized. Then, 
days before this story went to press, 
Doug Goldstein proclaimed, “Good 
news!” Axl was ready to hand over a 
10,000-word-plus essay. A day later, 
Goldstein withdrew that promise and 
ended all communication with ROLL- 
ING STONE. 

Axl may not yet know who he ts. 
That search continues. He knows 
enough to still be in charge. Ultimately, 
that may be his victory and his curse. 
There is only one certainty in Axl’s 
world now. When, and if, his new rec- 
ord comes out, he will have to take 
complete responsibility for it. Nobody 
else will get the credit or the blame. 

David Bowie exiled himself to 
Berlin in the 1970s, and Berlin moti- 
vated him. Working with Brian Eno, 
Bowie made three of his best records, 
Low, “Heroes” and Lodger. After the 
Doors tour of 1970, Jim Morrison re- 
treated to Paris to try and dry out, 
write poetry, walk the streets and con- 
sider new challenges. For Axl Rose, 
the arc of his fame remains stuck, lan- 
guishing near its 1993 high point. Self- 
imposed exile seems to have failed 
him. Unlike Bowie or Morrison. Ax] 
Rose did not seek a new environment 
for inspiration or salvation. He only 
looked inward. He went home. re- 
treating to an airless room from which 
he has yet to emerge. ) 











D’ANGELO 


[Cont, from 50] “I played everywhere | 
could,” D says of his childhood. His fa- 


ther is a Baptist preacher, and he began 


playing music in his father’s church, 
then went to live with his mother and 
played in his grandfather's church in 
Powhatan, in the Virginia countryside. 
“That’s the real stomp-down, Pente- 
costal, holiness church,” he says. 
“Shoutin’, speakin’ in tongues and just 
fire. That’s where I really grew. That’s 
where | really was playin’.” 

D and two cousins started a group and 
began tearing up local talent shows as 
Three of a Kind. Talent show after show 
they played covers off the radio and won 
or placed high. Luther and Rodney were 


local high school football heroes, on T'V | 


and in the newspaper every week, and 


Mike played a little, too, but no one in the | 
family would come to his games: “’Cause | 


they knew it was about music for me.” 

Luther did support his little brother's 
love of Prince. Their father is a preacher, 
as are an uncle and a grandfather, so they 
couldn’t just bop into the house with 
Lovesexy in hand, but the boys found 
ways to sneak the music in. “My love for 
Prince was definitely influenced by my 
older brother,” D says. “We always had 
every new album the first day, and we 
would dissect that shit and study it, and 
after we listened to it, we’d have a dis- 
cussion about it. We always did that.” 

“We used to get in my car,” Luther 
says, “and we'd ride around the city with 
nothing to do and listen to Prince tapes. 
It was a red Ford Probe with a nice sys- 
tern in it. We'd hang out and listen to the 
music real loud.” 

Mike was sixteen when he got a slot 
on Amateur Night at the Apollo. He sang 
“Feel the Fire” by Peabo Bryson, but the 
audience could see his fear before the 
song started; “They booed before I even 
came onstage.” He placed fourth. 

The next year he went back to the 
Apollo. “I did ‘Rub You the Right Way’ 
by Johnny Gill, and I came out dancin’, 
doin’ splits and shit. I had mad energy. | 
wasn’t intimidated. 

‘When they said I won, I went off,” he 
continues, “I’d been doin’ talent shows 
forever, and that was, like, the talent 
show. I went off, my family went off, my 
brother was runnin’ down the aisle, my 
cousins were jumpin’ up and down. We 
got back on the bus and went right back 
to Richmond. Everybody went to sleep; | 
stayed up the whole time. I was smoking 
cigarettes, That’s when I started. I was 
sneakin’ cigarettes, and I had the window 
cracked, and | was lookin’ out the win- 
dow just thinkin’ about everything. I got 
a check for $500, bought a four-track and 
started writing. | wanted to make an al- 
bum.” He went into his little music 
room, and wrote and recorded most of the 
songs that would make up Brown Sugar. 
Two years later he had a record deal. 











AT FIVE PAST MIDNIGHT IN L.A,, 
the crowd begins screaming in unison: 
“Take! It! Off! Take! It! Off!” D resists, 
but around quarter past, the tight black 
tank top comes off and he’s onstage in 
nothing but his very low-slung black 
leather pants and his boots. No drawers, 
no boxers, no briefs, no belt. He’s singing 
“Untitled” on the lip of delicious obscen- 
ity, giving you more than a sliver of his 


ass crack, his bare hips, his waist, his pu- | 


bic bush, and the deep grooves separating 
his torso from his thighs, grooves that 
have come to be known as the D’Angelo 
Knuckles. A solid wall of soprano 
screams rises up. It’s the most electric 
moment of the show, but D is not happy. 

“It feels good, actually, when I do 
it,” D says later. “But I don’t want it to 
turn into a thing where that’s what it’s 


all about. I don’t want it to turn things | 


away from the music and what we 
doin’ up there.” He says that once or 
twice women had thrown dollar bills 
and embarrassed him. He says that he 
was a chubby kid in middle school 
who lost thirty-five pounds in ninth 
grade, a kid who got chubby again dur- 
ing the Brown Sugar tour. He’s worked 
hard over the past four years to trans- 
form his body and has made a video 
that incited audiences to demand nu- 
dity, but the artist in him takes little 
joy in showing off his body, and he 
struggles with the meanings of being a 
musician and an entertainer. 

“Le does it ’cause women want it,” 
Puestlove says, “but he really doesn’t 
wanna do it. We do all this preparation 
to give a balanced show, and he goes out 
and gets treated like women get treated 
every day — like a piece of meat.” D con- 
curs. “Sometimes, you know, | feel un- 
comfortable. To be onstage and tryin’ to 
do your music and people goin’, ‘Take it 
off! Take it off!’ "Cause I’m not no 
stripper. I’m up there doin’ somethin’ I 
strongly believe in.” 

It’s almost 12:30. The band keeps on 
carving out the rock-tight groove, and at 
center stage the struggle between artist 
and entertainer — for D, it is like good 
and evil — reaches an apex: It is almost 
impossible to look at him, nearly naked, 
and not somehow think about that. The 
band keeps on carving. And D keeps on 
dancing, a single silver button the only 
thing keeping him from nudity, The 
most nahstay tease since Prince stripped 


to his Dirty Mind bikini. O 
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“SAFE SEX*GET PAID” ® MEN 18-45yrs 
$1,000/wk Cash! Free “BlackBook” offer. All 
States All Races. Prvt: 215-602-2292 
safesexgetpaid.com 
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WOLFF. Tanning Beds 


BUY DIRECT & SAVE 


HOME DELIVERY 
Commercial Units Available 





catalogs! Free Supplies/Postage! SASE: RBM 
Merchandising-RS POB 759, Lake Zurich, IL 60047 


BILL PROBLEMS... 
WHAT’S YOUR NEXT MOVE? 
Debt consolidation without a loan, 

Free consultation with certified counselor, 
Metropolitan Financial/Auriton Solutions is 
a non-profit agency. Toll-free 1-877-245-5888 

ww w.deptcutter.org 


SINGERS! and DJs! , 


FREE REPORT! ; 


MAKE S$I500 PER <3 
RFORMING 
CLUBS 







TURNKEY ADULT WEBSITES only sags. 
goo NUMBERS just so each. Free brochure 1800- 


35-SATURN www.saturncommunications.com 


Rare Import CDs & More 


Joel the Madness Begin. 
Search by Arlist or Album Title 
6 Online shopping and ordering 


Visit us at www.cdmadness.com 
©0199 Cybermusic Ca, 





FREE CD/CASSETTE CATALOG, LOW 
prices, Barry Publications, 477 82nd Street, 
Brooklyn, NY 1209 


























WRITE - DIRECT 
SHOOT - EDIT 


YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN 
OUR HANDS-ON 4: & 8' WEEK 
TOTAL IMMERSION PROGRAMS 
FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH 
LITTLE OR NO PRIOR 
FILMMAKING EXPERIENCE. 
WORK WITH 16MM ARRIFLEX 
CAMERAS IN SMALL CLASSES 
DESIGNED AND TAUGHT BY 
AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 
Tuition: $4,000. 


Workshops starts the first 
Monday of each month° 


UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA® 


NEW YORK CITY* 
UNION SQUARE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, NJ 


HARVARD FACULTY CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE, |MASS. 


AMERICAN UNIV. OF PARIS 
PARIS, FRANCE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


- All workshops)are'solely owned/and 
operated'by the New York Film Academy 
and'not affiliated with Universal!Studios 


NEW YORK 
FILM ACADEMY fa 


100. East 17 Street, NYC 10003 
Tel: 212-674-4300 Fax: 212-447-1414 
Web: www: nyfa:com 
Email: studio@nyfa:com 
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FREE STEREO CATALOG 
Get gear that rocks from Crutchfield, the stereo 
store that comes to your home, You'll love the 
huge selection from virtually every major brand, 
plus all the info you need to choose. Great personal 
service! Call: 1-888-806-6882 (toll-free) for your 
FREE catalog; Go to www.crutchfield.com 

to shop our online store. 
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Ride the Cosmic Bull 
Billy Buddha Tees 
billybuddha.com / 888-391-3183 free catalogue 





T-SHIRTS * T-SHIRTS * T-SHIRTS 
Contemporary Vulgar SportsWear 
WWW.FUKENTEES.COM 


Many Styles 
On Sale 


Now at 
BirkenstockCentral.com 


Hurry quantities are limited- 


QTERM PAPER 


ASSISTANCE 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG Ty 
LISTING 19,278 QUALITY RESEARCH PAPERS OR 
CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 


RESEARCH ASSISTANCE Nero tne the acnlemic 
11270 Washington Blvd. Dept. B.S. Culver City, CA 90230 coi see L964 


http://www.research-assistance.com 





SPEEDY RESEARCH 100,000 REPORTS, 
Papers, Theses. $6.00 per page. Research 
Assistance Use Only! 1-800-356-goo1 


KNOWLEDGE REPORTS - Free Catalog 
Catalog & Custom Papers, Statistical Analysis 
1-800-789-8609 or www.knowledgereports.com 


WW W.JUNGLEPAGE.COM 
All prewritten essays: $19.97 Professional Cus- 
tom Essays/ Book Reports in 2-3 days! 


HOT STUFF! 


Playboystore.com is your link 
to hot music, sexy Playboy 
brand apparel, jewelry, 
collectibles and more... 


a 
m- WWW. PLAYBOYSTORE.COM 
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FPINANCIAL 
SERVICES 


CREDIT CARDS, LOANS, BILLS OVERDUE? 
1-800-788-1141..Bad credit’s no problem! Apps to 
$50,000. Licensed/Bonded Dept Mgmt. since 1977 
Money Troubles? Overdue Bills? Reduce Interest, 
Lower Monthly Credit Card Payments, Restore 
Credit, Non-Profit can Help Call 800-SA VE-ME-2 
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www. bamb u.com 


1-516-555-4080 





HEALTH 


PENIS Enlargement.net: FDA Approved Vacuum 
Pump. Gain 1-3 in. Permanent, safe. Free brochures 


Dr. Joel Kaplan 312-409-4030 


WWW.VIAGRA 
HEADQUATERS.COM 


CONFIDENTIAL/ DISCRETE PACKAGING 


| HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 
ASSEMBLE PRODUCTS AT HOME. 
CALL 1-800-467-5566 EXT. 12159 


WORK FROM HOME 
EARN $2,000 Weekly 1-888-710-2673 
WW W.ADSPACE-ONLINE.COM 





HOME VIDEO 


FRENCH LOLITAS AT RIVIERA Beaches. 
Topless. Video $50.00.Brazil Video, Box 8572, La 
Jolla, CA 92038. http://Awww.brazilvideo.com 


GAY ADULT VIDEOS, Rent by mail. 
Send for free brochure. IF VI, 353 West 48th Sr, 
NYC 10036, 1-800-245-2410. 


TRACI LORDS, videos. Catalog $2. Adult only 
Noro, Box 175, Jean-Talon, Montreal, Canada, H1S 


2Z2 www.tracilordsvideos.com 
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WWW.Vyesaccessories.com 


2-way radios 
and cellular 
accessories 

for all brands! 


LEARN the ART of RECORDING 


* The Orginal since 1971 * Affordable Tuition 
* & Studio Facility * On-Campus Housing 












QROING yD * 2 Month Training * Job Placement Assist 
fy t{~% ee * Small Classes * Financial Assist 
tes “+ THE RECORDING WORKSHOP 
= ‘ © Call Today for a Free Brochure 
y, < 800-848-9900 or 740-663-2544 
[ PB fax: 740-663-2527 email: info recordings orkshop.com 
455-F Massieville Rd Chillicothe OH 45601 


Culinary Arts 

Multimedia & Web Design 
Online Media & Marketing 
Fashion Design Atlanta, GA 

Boston, MA 
Charlotte, NC 
Chicago, IL 

Dallas, TX 

Denver, CO 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 
Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA*(2) 
Minnesota, MN 
New York, NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Phoenix, AZ** 
Portland, OR 

San Francisco, CA 
Schaumburg, lI*** 
Seattle, WA 
Washington, DC**** 


Ailitte Art Institutes 


300 Sixth Avenue, Suite 800, Pittsburgh, PA 15222.2598 


1.300.592.0700 


Not all programs offered at all locations. OThe Art 
Institutes International, Inc.@, 2000 * The Art Institute 
af Los Angeles, CA is a branch of The Art Institute of 

Pittsburgh, PA. **The Art Institute of Phoenix, in AZ is a 
branch of The Colorado Institute of Art (Denver) 
***The Illinois Institute of Art Schaumburg is a branch of 
The Illinois Institute of Art Chicago. **** The Art Institute 
of Washington is a branch of The Art Institute of Atlanta 
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Industrial Design 
Technology 
Graphic Design 
Interior Design 


Photography 
Video Production 


» Create an exciting & 
rewarding future at one 
of these 20 locations 


* Individualized job 
search assistance 


« Financial aid available for 
those who qualify. 
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“ Eull'Saillis aplace wherea\person 
with dreams of working)in\this 
industry canifind/a\way to.get in. I 
know first-hand, because'l hired 


Derrick, a. graduate, thanks to Full 
-Stevie’' Wonder 


- Real-World Education r a 
schooliof: Audio Show’ Production 
Film/Video Digital/Media 
Game'Design*'Gomputer Animation 


800.226.7625 
www.fullsail.com 


3300 University Blvd: Winter Park, FL 32792 
Financial aid available to those who qualify. 
Job placement assistance: Accredited by ACCSCT. 
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LiM 
66017-6603 Shelimound St Emenwille, CA 94668 
[SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA) 


WWW.XNEWMEDIA.COM 











INVENTORS-FREE INFO-PACKAGE 
Develop and present your idea to industry 
thru Davison, an award winning firm. 
Patent Assistance Available: 1-800-677-6382 


Inventions, ideas, new products! 
Presentation to industry/national exposition. 
Patent services. 


Call 1-888-439-IDEA 


INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 


AS SEEN ON TY! Beautiful Russian 
Ladies seek romance. Free 40-page catalog. Best 
tours in the industry! Anastasia61 Box 906 Win- 

chester, KY 40392 888-428-9178 
www.russianbride.com 





ASIAN BEAUTIES! WORLDWIDE! Penpals, 
Marriage! Free Color Photos! PIC,PMB4gs-RS, 
2060 D Los Arboles, T.O. CA 91362 (805) 492-8040 


MEET WOMEN FROM AROUND THE 
WORLD! 

17,000 listed single women! In business since 
1974 .www.cherry-blossoms.com/?adid=rs 
or call 800-322-3267 ext. o11 
Cherry Blossoms PO Box 190/RS Kapaau, 
Hawaii 96755 





RUSSIAN LADIES 20,000+ PHOTOS online 
Free Color Catalog, Romance Tours 2nd to none! 
Featured in TIME. Videos, Instant phone contact! 
1-800-576-3367 or www.loveme.com 


RUSSIAN LADIES, truly beautiful, want 
to meet YOU! Free color 48 page catalog-550 
hotos! Exciting tours, videos. Euro77; POB 

888851; Atlanta, GA 30356; 1-800-334-7077 


www.euroladies.com 


MUSICIANS 


For Discount Gear 
Click Here! 
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FREE CATALOG! 
Call 800-776-5173 and give this code 
0200-0004 





We know rock was better in the 60’s & 70's... 
WWW.REVOLUTION-RECORDS.COM 
Music to challenge today’s bands 
(and next week’s). 


PSYCHICS 


KENNY KINGSTON 
PSYCHIC HOTLINE 
1-900-680-7222 
1-800-314-9097 MC/VI1 
The Most Important 
Phone Call You’ll Ever Make. 

Only $3.99/min. 18+ Entertainment Only 











SHAMAN SENSE 
SHAMANSENSE.COM 
Natures Wisdom & The Tradition of Tarot, 
Shared by Consultants who care 
900-226-5794 $3.99 per/min 


FREE 15 MINUTES 
LIVE PERSONAL PSYCHIC 


Numerologye TaroteAstrologyeClairvoyant 
LOOK INTO YOUR FUTURE 


Sensational Results with Rare Gifted Psychics 


1-900-884-1004 
Afier FREE Minutes - $3.99 per minute 
MC/VISA/CHECK/CUST. SERVICE 
24 
yours 1-800-303-0295 
As low as $155 Per Minute 
Mile Hi Psychics « Must be 18+ 


CALL 
NOW 


Talk Live to the BEST 

Psychics in Matters of 

the Heart. Get Answers 
From Psychics Who Care 


NUMEROLOGY ‘ TAROT 
ASTROLOGY * CLAIRVOYANT 


cao eS AS LOW AS $1.93/MIN 
= iia 


1-800-696-7388 


CREDIT CARD OR CHECK 


MMaavs 1-900-454-0900 
FRE FIRST 2 MIN FREE $3.99 sox. arra 


24 Hours. 18+. ENTERTAINMENT PURPOSES ONLY. 


os 
- Lan 





All NY/NJ Events and Concerts, 
Phil Lesh,Bruce 
Springsteen, all NY cheater, 
Rangers/Knicks, Lion King, mc/visa: 
(203)869-0060 www.tkt.com 


Please Note: Nearly all of the services listed 
below involve charges or fees which will Appear 


on your phone bill. The following ads are 
Intended for Adults use only. 18 + Please. Local, 
LD & Int’l phone rates may apply 


Www .ENTERTAINMENT 


NUDEGIRLSGYM.COM 
VOTED BEST NEW LESBIAN WEBSITE 





www.breastcentral.com/centerfold 
FULFILL YOUR FANTASIES WITH 
BUXOM BEAUTIES 
Adults over 18 


www.climaxmag.com/taboo 
NASTY, NAUGHTY-DOWN & DIRTY 
Adults over 18 








www.freelooks.com/hunk 
HOT GAY CYBER SEX 
Adults over 18 


www.freelooks.com/sexx 
NUDE, LEWD, RUDE & RAW 
Adults over 18 


www.freelooks.com/girls 
STUFF YOU'VE NEVER EVEN 
DREAMED OF Adults over 18 


www.highsocietymag.com/hot 
HOTTEST CYBER-ACTION, 
ALL THE TIME adults over 18 


www.twogirlsex.com/cheeks 
WORLD'S RAUNCHIEST WEBSITE 
Adults over 18 


FIND HOT SINGLE GIRLS AND GUYS 
in your area at the oasis! 1-206-424-3000 


18+ 24 Hrs./ Day LD Toll1 on1 





FREE * FREE * FREE!! 
LIVE GAY PARTY: 1-206-687-GUYS 
1ON1ADULT CHAT: 1-206-687-CHAT 
18+ LD Toll 


FREE PARTYLINE 


1-775°533" 111 
Only Reg. USA LD. Apply 184 


HOT XXX PARTY LINE 
GUYS & GALS 1-473-441-1302 
GAY MEN 1-473-441-1693 


No Premium Charges. Only Int'l Rates Apply 


POWERSTROKE- FOR ALL HORNY 
Gay Men! 1-206-888-HARD(4273) 
18+ LD Toll Menon Men 


PHONE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


1-900-860-MENN 
$1.49/Min, 18+ Compuline, Reno, NV 
1-888-776-6253 $1.50/Min V/MC 


HORNY H.S. SENIORS! 1-800-735-5243 
Horny '’n Wet Black Girls! 1-800-666-4188 
Cheatin’ Housewives luv phone sex 1-800-470-2878 
KINKY ASIAN Schoolgirls! 1-800-741-7548 
Sandra, 38, 44D-z9-32, be my sex toy! 1-800-436-6477 
HORNY GAY FRAT BOYS! 1-800-963-2697 
Broads with RODS! 1-800-439-8242 18+, 2.99/mn 


HOOKUP FOR FREE IN Y2K! 
GAY? BI CURIOUS? : 1-206-495-6000 
GUYS & GALS : 1-206-456-2000 
18+ LD Toll 


EXPLICIT HARDCORE TALK!!! 
the Nastiest Around! $1.98/m/18+ 
www.WETs.com 
1-800-977-1ONI * 1-900-745-5151 * o11-678-727-99 


EXPLICIT ADULT TALK 
1-g00-GET-STONED .go¢per min. 
1-800-345-T ALK go¢ per min.(cc) 
1-800-SEX-FARM No cc req. 
1-473- HOT-TIME 


FOR A GOOD TIME CALL MONA 
live! 1-800-593-MONA v/me/checks 18+ 


Fourth Call Free!!!! 
1-888-69-Kelly 1.69/mn 
215-613-0045 $1.50/mn 18+ 


FREE * HOOKUP With Someone New!! 
STRAIGHT CHAT: | 1-206-457- 1 on 1 (1661) 





SEXY GAY MEN: 1-206-457-7000 18+ Id Toll 


GIRLS! LIVE! 
1/900-328-0051, EXT 1017 
$3.99 PER MIN MUST BE18 YRS 
SERV-U (619) 645-8434 


Come Alive. Samples By Phone. 

1-800-666-4984 or 1-800-285-8997 

Hot, Sexy Samples 1-800-554-6930 
Adults over 18. 


| Meet Girls 4737468-0458 
Gay Studs! 664-492-7617 
| Eavesdrop! o11-6787-3164 


HOT PHONE SEX 


1-212-741-1202 


HOT SEXY LOCAL BABES! 69 /MIN. 


LIVE ONE-ON-ONE. 


talk to you now! 
5 min. minimum. Over 18 only! 


HOT RAW ACTION 
ONLY INT. APPLIES 18) 
Nymphos 011-6787-3163 
H.S. Seniors 473-473-085! 
Hardcore! o11-6787-3166 





BORED HOUSEWIVES SLUTS! 1-800-688-2616 
XXX HORNY SLUTS! Inst.Cred! 
HORNY Hispanic Schoolgirls! 
HARDCORE DOMINANT BITCHES! 1-800-801-8658 
HORNY GAY BOYS! 1-888-854-3425 


1-800-308-9453 
1-800-801-8609 


18+ 2.99/mn 





HORNY LOCAL GIRLS! 99 /min, 
1-800-621-0707 18+ i-goo-562-5878 





HORNY NASTY BABES! 99 /min. 


1-800-818- WETT Live i on1 1-900-725-9888 


FREE HOT FUN PART YLINE 
310-949-4215 
FREE GAY CHAT LINE 


310-949-4526 
nrml Id as low as .o5 min/18 


Hot, Exciting And Kinky Live Girls!! 


Cheapest & the Best! 99¢/m/18+ 
www.WET3.com 


1 800 499 LON:*1 g00 990 1000*o1: 678 73385 


HOT CHEAP SEXY TALKé69¢/min 
1-800-443-5678 900-993-1456 18+ 


.g9/ min 


184+ 1-900-435-3665 


1-888-335-SEXY 18+ 1-900-289-7278 


WILD women want to 
Major credit cards. $2 per min. 


1-800-822-GIRL 


Lonely College Girls Need Relief!!! 


_ Campus Sluts 800-358-2385 18+ $1.99-4.99/ min 


18-21 y/o Cuties 900-993-5874, 800-893-5599 


SLUT-O-RAMA! Inst.Cred! 
Strippers Wanting Afterwork SEX! 1-800-801-8655 
HORNY, Frustrated Housewives! 





Live, 1ont! $2.98/m/18+ —o11-683-g960 


1-800-77- HORNY (46769) * 1-900-537-8000 


LOOSE LIPS LIVE 1-ON-1 
1-800-3-TEAM69 


SAMPLE SEXY ACTION NOW. 
Try It By Phone. 1-800-444-5878 
Adults over 18. 


cc/checks 


SAMPLE THEIR SEXIEST ACTION 


1-800-288-3669 
Adults over 18. 


SEXY YOUNG HORNY GIRLS! 69 /min. 


1-800-770-0069 18+ 1-900-448-4328 
She-males live 1-800-756-7769 


Sexually Aggressive Girls 800-430-4222 


WILD PARTYLINES 
GUYS & GALS 1-473°441-1304 
MAN to MAN 1-473-441-1754 
Only low cost Int'l L.D Rates Apply 184 
WW W.VERYEASYGIRLS.NET 
800-419-2742 900-255-8724 
Live Guys and Girls 
HORNY TEEN SLUTS! 1-800-474-8272 


1-800-659-2992 


1-800-652-4688 


Banned in 12 States! 1-800-434-6477. 18+ 2.99/mn 
YOUNG 18+ SCHOOLGIRLS 800-830-6699 
HOUSEWIVES AT HOME 800-651-9969 
CHICKS w/STICKS 18+s2.99/mn 800-781-2739 


FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


CALL 
1-800-442-9220 
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| x. ~ oa. lenient cnaatbe: *: = i Mood’: 21.714: “Newt Friday — 
TOP-SELLING SOUNDTRACKS FOR THE WEEK OF MARCH 26TH: “Tarzan”: 24,770 copies sold: “The Wood: 21.7 


me - r A: nm 47909 - “Thr »/ Iorado 
20,054; “The Next Best Thing”: 17.504; “2Gether - Music From the M TV Original TV Movie: 17.422 - The Road to El De 





7. POO, 





© 70,162. “Run 






“The Sopranos”: 14,469; “Scream 3°: 14,120; “The Best Man’: 12,760; “Magnolia”: 11,011: “Pokemon: The First Movie 








c}: 





” - . 2 Pape Notting Bill? 27, 
atway Bride”: 9,940; “The Million Dollar Hotel”: 7,164; “The Matrix”: 6,618; “10 Things 1 Hate About You 6,388: Notting 











7 Fr: : ” ™ ry 107 ~) DC ‘oundseal Li 
“Wonder Boys”: 6.181; “The Beach": 5,842; “Here on Earth’: 5,739; ‘Any Given Sunday: 4,804 . Copyright © 2000, 90u7 





















COLLEGE ALBUMS =| TOP 10 BILLBOARD'S TOP 50 ALBUMS 
Bere Meme S mer DANCE SINGLES wn a ee tae ve 


1 YOLATENGO The first numeral indicates chart position the week ending April 8th; the 


TOP 10 INTERNET 


ROLLING STONE 
ALBUM SALES 


READERS TOP 20 





















































































































































































































































et is me a a as Sot ee Fa len ae a. Sees a ene en mes See ng, ie ee regime at ae 38 And Then Nothing Turned | 1 DESTINY’S CHILD the third, number of weeks in the “Billboard” 200. 7 
i Itself Inside-Out - Matador rf Seas oie ——— 2 2 
Supernatural - Arista Say My Name ; 
p Attached = Jive eeaheatcs eo eee Columbia/CRG 1 N SYNC | 1 | 24,19 STEELY wee | 
r on aah 2 THECURE No Strings Attached - Jive Two oe t . 
. Sc ie /We er s 
Dr, Dre - 2001 - hen Bloodflowers - 2 SANTANA FEATURING 9 hela lia 
Aftermath/Interscope Shpemanyrel Fiction/Elektra/EEG THE PRODUCT G&B + SANTANA ae 26 
P Arista ——————$ “Maria Maria" ~ Arista Supernatural - Aristat!? 25.23 MARC aiheeal ; Re 
3 REVEREND HORTON HEAT DE Se Mare Anthony ~ Columbract iss 
BLINK-182 3 STEELY DAN ow F : 
Enema of the State MCA Two Against Nature - Spend a Night in the Box - 3 WHITNEY HOUSTON : ae ep “¢ Vol. 2 (The P, 20 
Giant/Warner Bros. Time Bomb 40D eagnéd From ar and Peace Vol. 2 (The Peace Disc) - 26.21 FAITH HILL . ab 
——————————— hie Rast” = Kelsi Lench Mob/Best Side/Priority Breathe - Warner Bros. (Nashville) WRI 
4 WINE INCH NAILS 4 MACY GRAY 4 AIR —— Se . ————— - 
The Fragile - On How Life Is - The Vivotie Suict 4 PANTERA i 42 
gin Suicides 4 AMBER ache HOT CHILI PEPPERS 
Nothing/Interscope Epic (Original Score) ~ Source/ “Above the Chad? = Tommy Boy Reinventing the Steel - Eastwest/EEG 27.24 tciecioaiiee ~ ican Beets! 2 
Astralwerks/Caroline a ee . 
KID ROCK 5 PANTERA 5 LARISSA 5.2 sIsoo 17 | 13 
Devil Without a Cause - Reinventing the Steel - FATA, neennnvemee THEVIRGIN SUICIDES “J Do Bath Jay and Jane” - Unleash the Dragon - 28.38 JAY-Z . ory 
ERE, or ins heb ae Badd Kat/Areus/Warlock Dragon/Def Jam/IDJMG? Vol 9. Life and Times of 2: 
’ pS ——_. Roc-a-Fella/Def Jam/IDIMG™ 
6 LED ZEPPELIN —_ f. ‘ - 
6 BECK Latter Days: The Best of Led 6 WILL SMITH 6.3 DR. DRE 19 : 40 
Midnite Vultures - DOG/Geffen Zeppelin Vol. 2 - Atlantic/AG “Eveakin' It” = Dr. Dre - 2001 - Aftermath/Interscope*# 29.29 LIMP BIZKIT *. se 
Se Columbia/CRG ee Significant Other — Flip/ Interscope 
CREED 7 DIXIE CHICKS ———— a | Te MACY ORAY 35 = 
Human Clay - Wind-Up Fly - Monument/ 7 MOBY On How Life Is - Epic! 30.22 AC/DC 4 
Sony (Nashville) “Natural Blues" - V2 SE Stiff Upper Lip - East West/ EEG 
8 THE SMASHING oo 8 VARIOUS ARTISTS 1 =—<= 
PUMPKINS 8 BOB MARLEY VS. WWF Aggression ~ Priority 31.20 BEANIE SIGEL 4 
Machina/The Machines FUNKSTAR DE LUXE The Truth ~ Roc-a-Fella/Def Jam/TDIMG 
of God — Virgin “Sun Is Shining" - Edel America 9.7 ota Me shea , 35 ron 
5S THE SMASHING —). ¢ Writing's on the Wall - 7 
9 JONI MITCHELL PUMPKINS 9 FILTER Columbia/CRG*3 32.25 phaccbbel ARTISTS Cicesneicai! AGA 
: ' es 2000 — Ure yes 
Ballers peens's Machina/The Machines “Take a Picture” - Grammy Nominces 2000 ‘if 
Reprise/ Warner Bros. of God - Virgin Reprise/ Warner Bros. 10.8 KID ROCK 65 TRINA 1 
= . * « 7 
10 ANDREW PETERSON ———E— Eee Devil Without a Cause - Lava/Atlantict | 33 bby athe GRE oSihowts 
Cawied Along - 6 BRAID 10 RICKY MARTIN ne ee ee 
Watershed/Essential Movie Music Vol. 1/ "Shake Your Bon-Bon" ~ 11.5 BONETHUGS-N-HARMONY 4 Slide /AUGHTE/AC 
Val. 2 - Polyvinyl C2/Columbia/CRG BTNHResurrection - Ruthless/Epict 
Se 34.26 D’ANGELO 9 
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8 BLINK-182 Publications Inc. 7 THETHE Copyright © 2000 by Billboard **x* Cleveland natives Bone Thugs- Voodoo - Cheeba Sound/ Virgin’ 
Dude Ranch - MCA NahkedSelf - Publications Inc. N-Harmony have embodied the Nine- ———SS—_ 
aE . P 
Nothing/Universal ties hip-hop ethos: Establish your street | 35.28 VARIOUS ARTISTS 7% 










Now 3 - Universal/EMI/Zomba/UTV re 


TOP 10 R&B/ 














































KORN 
, cred and take your hardcore pop. On 
Issues ~ Immortal/Epic HIP-HOP SINGLES ra TOP SINGLES 1980 CATA. act that Seca He FES ca 
Bd gece ee ke y~ a ee ee ’ 36.30 BRIT 
10 RAGE AGAINST 1 SANTANA FEATURING Dreamworks/Interscope 1 PINK FLOYD stray from its most potent themes. The _.. Baby One More Time ~ Jive? 





THE PRODUCT G&B 
"Maria Maria” - Arista 


celestial concerns of its biggest hic, 
“Tha Crossroads,” are revisited on 
“The Righteous Ones,” a midtempo 
track with a harmonized chorus and 
keyboard bleeps. It’s all done in Bone 
Thugs’ influential singsong style, but 


“Another Brick in the 
Wall" - Columbia 


THE MACHINE 
The Battle of Los Angeles - Epic 


















9 GUIDED BY VOICES 
Hold On Hope - TVT 


37.32 DRAMA 7 
Causin’ Drama - 
Tight 1V Life/Atlantic/AG* 













2 DESTINY’S CHILD 
“Say My Name” - 
Columbia 


2 BLONDIE 
“Call Me” - Chrysalis 


11 GODSMACK 
Godsmach -Republic/Universal 















10 BLOODHOUND GANG 
Hooray for Boobies - Repub- 
lic/Geffen/Interscope 




















38.33 BLINK-182 43 
Enema of the State - MCAT 






















12 STEELY DAN 3 SPINNERS 















Two Against Nature - 3 SISQO ESSE Per ra “Working My Way Back to You/ ‘De? ; Se 
Giant/Warn He ay “Thong Song" - Copyright © 2000 by College Media Inc. Rogie Bete so per this time there are none of the dirge-y 
Dragon/Def Soul/ “CMJ New Music Report." Used with Wu-Tang influences of their last two 39.31 SHANIA TWAIN 125 












IDJMG Come On Over - Mercury (Nashville)? 


rmission. All rights reserved. ays / 
a . albums. BTNHResurrection is a lively 


trip. —Miles Marshall Lewis, RS 839 


4 CHRISTOPHER CROSS 
“Ride Like the Wind" — Warner 








13 AC/DC 
Stiff Upper Lip - Eastwest/EEG 










_ 40.41 VERTICAL HORIZON 12 


4 JOE 





























































































“IT Wanna Know" - Jive ithtnw VY, RCA’ 
METALLICA “Weep Keowee |) TOP LOU = OOL AND THE GANG eax SAS ~ Everything You Want - RCA 
Soarereneee = Hise ete «= ca ie ee a SS “Too Hot" - De-Lite . ; 
st NE ae hh in AALIYAH 1 MELANIE C ashe se MBN th e+ + And Then There Was X= | 41.27 THESMASHING PUMPKINS 4 
15 FIONA APPLE ichewnar - “Never Be the Same 6 RAY, GOODMAN Ruff Ryders/Def Jam/IDJMG Machina’ The Machines of God - Virgm 
When the Pawn... - Priority Again" ~ Virgin AND BROWN LK. x 
Clean Slate/Epic — “Special Lady" ~ Polydor TaD EN eee eorarG 31 | 42.37 LONESTAR a3 
Ss 5: panaaie 2 MOLOKO os Christina Aguiar’ = ROAt Lonely Grill - BNA/RLG*? | 
“The Time Is SS mins ita fe li a ripe! . | 
16 DAVE MATTHEWS BAND “Untitled (How Does It Feel)" - " 7 BILLY PRESTON 
Now" = Ech 14.12 DIXIE CHICKS 30 
Listener Supported - Cheeba Sound/Virgin = =< AND SYREETA Fly - Monument/Sony (Nashville)*+ S25 KORN 13 
“With You I'm Born ; Issues — Immortal Epich3 








/ 
Bama Rags/RCA 3 SANTANA FEATURING 






Again" ~ Motown 












































































































































































17 THE CURE ROB THOMAS 15 THE MURDERERS ‘ 
r. “Smooth” - Arista Irv Gotti Presents... The Murderers - — 44.36 SAVAGE GARDEN 20 
Bloodflowers ~ Fiction/ 8 QUEEN Murder Inc./Def Jam/IDJMG Affirmation — Columbia, CRG! 
Elehtra/EEG 4 GERI HALLIWELL “Crazy Little Thing ss ae 
“Bag It Up" - EMI Calles Lace” Elahren 16.6 BLACK ROB 3. 45.42 3 DOORS DOWN 7 
18 THE SMASHING — + Life Story - Bad Boy/Arista The Better Life - Republic Universal 
ss aera id rer ; A) | 5 CHICANE FEATURING 9 naeserien ae eS 
Meee a Mathie | BRYAN ADAMS Wins Azslam 17.16 BLOODHOUND GANG 4 | 46 FRED HAMMOND AND 1 
* ee lee ee: Hooray for Boobies - RADICAL FOR CHRIST 
**«*4I Clear hooks, hefty ee 10 MICHAEL JACKSON pai sit eh ek deen Purpose by Design ~ Face to Face/Verit) 
beats, words of love and even ? “Off the Wall” ~ Epic $$ —______ 
©. “I of ts Be Eee aires 18.9 GEORGESTRAIT 3 47.66 ENRIQUE IGLESIAS 18 
a SONg, I of the Mourning, 7 pane nace e Sma ings Ccauitale J tolls by Billboard Latest Greatest Straitest Hits - Bias que Interscope 
: ‘ AH é opyright © 1980 by Billooa : a Snrigque scope 
about feeling lonely and lis- “Try Again” - Blackground/ Publications Inceand VideoScan Ine. MCA Nasheille —— _ 
tening to the radio — rhese are Priority 7 DR. DRE FEATURING 19.18 CREED 26 48.35 JAGGED EDGE 10 
the earmarks of a band trying SNOOP DOGG NUMBER-ONE SINGLES ‘ Human Clay ~ Wind-Up'3 J.E. Heartbreak: - 
to reconquer the airwaves. 8 i abt “Still Dre” - Interscope MODERN ROCK: . So So Det/Columbias CRG 
ish" - eee =. 
—Jon Pareles, RS 836 Bad Boy/Arista 8 MADONNA Rep Hort Cui! PEPPERS 20.15 “Fhe hale aoe 45 49.45 STING 26 
“American Pie” - “Otherside” - Warner Bros. Scent oii Brand New Day - Ad*M, Intersen 
19 BACKSTREET BOYS 9 BLACK ROB Maverich/ WEA RAP: — — poe 
Millennium - Jive Whoa! - 21.14 CELINE DION 19 : 
AA ef YING YANG TWINS All the Way... A Decade of Sang - 50.48 GODSMACK 64 
Bad Boy/Arista 9 ALL SAINTS £4 ; : Nhe ae : " chews ve 
20 FOO FIGHTERS “Pure Shores" - London Whistle While You 950 Music/Epic Godsmack ~ Republic Universal? 
There Is Nothing Left 10 DMX Twurk” - Collipark eet aed = 
to Lose — Roswell/RCA Party Up (Up in Here) - 10 ATB COUNTRY: 22.13 GERALD LEVERT - Copyright 2000 by Billboard Publicarroms. Inc. vind 
a a Ruff Ryders/Def_Jam/IDMG “Killer” - Sound of Ministry T a G a Eastwest ‘EEG | SoundScan Ine, *Goled Albyems (SOs) COPICs sold | Pla 
Ts ; , OBY KEITH Leh a ‘ae 
This chart 1s based on a survey of RS sub- és f finum albtons (2 mullion copies sold) Super NOMID! ttemerat/< 
scribers conducted by DialAmerica from Copyright © 2000 by Billboard Copyright © 2000 by Billboard How Do You Like Me 23.17 EIFFEL 65 17 indicate multimillion sales. Gold sand platinum sales cor 
March 20th to 22nd, 2000. Publications Ine, Publications Inc. Now?!” - Dreamworks Europop - Republic/Universalt* | fied by the Recording Industry Association of Amerie: 
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2000 Saturn Corporation. 


—/ 


f) 





THE REDESIGNED 2001 THREE-DOOR COUP 


It’s the only three-door coupe in the world, 





14 
A Different Kind of Company. A Different Kind of Car. SATURN 


WWW.saturh.com 





Apparently, common sense isn't so Common. atter all. 
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62000 B&W'T Go. 
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Box Kings, 16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. Actual 
deliveries will vary based on how you hold and smoke your cigarette. For more : 
product information, visit our website at www.brownandwilliamson.com 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking | 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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Deal >] 39 issues for only $19.97 
_] 26 issues for $17.97 


NAME = Plas Print) =—sss—<‘i‘s~CSC*Csttia Here 
ADDRESS = aest ( a tt”*~*~”~”..O”.~ APTN 
CITY 

STATE ZIP 


Please email me THE ROLLING STONE DAILY-filled with 
the latest music news and more -FREE. 









(my email address) 
(JPayment enclosed CIBill me 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of first issue. Savings based on 39 issue cover price 
$118.95. Rolling Stone publishes 1 double issue which counts as 2 out of 26 issues annually. 


\w\ 
gunsorttr onl com | | | | “NO POSTAGE 
nt youtin ngs | | NECESSARY 
WN 


IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








PO BOX 420870 
PALM COAST FL 32142-8338 


HOT DEAT 


As low as 51¢ an Issue 
oo Deal! 


_] 39 issues for only $19.97 
_] 26 issues for $17.97 


Send no money. We'll bill you later. 





Name Initial Here 
Address = Apt 
City 
State ) Zip 


Please email me THE ROLLING STOWE DAILY - 
filled with the latest music news and more - FREE. 


(my email address) _ 


Please aliow 4-6 weeks for delivary of first issue, 39 issue cover price $716.95, 
Rolling Stone publishes 1 dowble issua which counts as 2 out of 26 issues for the year 6009SB 
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